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PHILOSTRATUS THE ELDER 
IMAGINES 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue position of the sophists in the literary, the 
educational, and the social world was never more 
important than during the second and third centuries 
A.D. They wandered from one centre to another, or 
they occupied established chairs of rhetoric in some 
principal city, attracting to their lecture halls the 
youth who desired a higher education and men who 
took pleasure in rhetorical display. They were the 
university professors of their day, treating science 
and history and philosophy as w ell as literature and 
the different forms of rhetoric in their discourses, 
It was characteristic of the men and of their age, 
however, that lecturers and hearers alike laid the 
emphasis on the form of the discourse, and that 
subject-matter was completely subordinated to the 
mode of presentation. 

A Lemnian family furnished three or four success- 
ful exponents of this art in the period under dis- 
cussion, all of them bearing the name of Philostratus. 
Suidas mentions a Philostratus (1) son of Verus, as 
having written the dialogue entitled Nero. Flavius 
Philostratus (2), probably his son or grandson, was 
born about a.p. 170 and educated in Athens under 
the most famous sophists of his day. He is the 


1 Included in the MS, of Lucian. 
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author of the Life of Apollonius of Tyana,! of the 
Lives of the Sophists, and presumably of some minor 
works extant under his name. He calls himself a 
Lemnian (Ep. 70), though he is generally known as 
* Philostratus the Athenian ” in distinction from his 
son-in-law, the son of Nervianus, whom he refers to as 
“ Philostratus the Lemnian”’ (Jit. sopk. 617, 627-8). 
Philostratus son of Nervianus (3), who was born 
about a.p. 190 (for he was twenty-four years old in 
the reign of Caracalla, /7%. soph. 623), is generally 
regarded as the author of the earlier series of 
Imagines.2, His grandson, of the same name, and 
referred to as Philostratus the Younger (4), wrote 
about a.p. 300 a series of IJmagines of much the 
same type as his grandfather’s, 

Philostratus son of Nervianus (3) has been called 
the “father of art criticism,” but the phrase is 
hardly appropriate, for Lucian, Polemon, Apuleius 
and other writers had previously made paintings and 
sculpture the subject of their diseourse. The re- 
newed interest in art in this period, a critical, rather 
than a creative interest, and the need of new themes 
for the rhetorical discourses of the sophist, made it 
natural for these lecturers to find their themes in 
works of art. Philostratus points out that his interest 
is in the paintings themselves, not in the lives of 
the painters nor in their historical relation to each 
other (infra, p. 5). That rhetoric should take its 
themes from painting is all the more natural be- 
cause painting in Greece had so commonly taken 
its themes from literature. It will be found that 

1 Translated by Conybeare in L.C. L. 

2 Cf. allusions to Athens in the Zmagines, infra Index 
under ‘‘ Athens, Attica, which show his interest in Athens.” 
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all but six or eight of the paintings described by 
Philostratus are based either directly on literary 
sources or on the myths which found expression 
both in literature and painting. We may even say 
that in this epoch literature and painting actually 
vied with each other in the presentation of the same 
themes. Certainly Philostratus seems to try to out- 
do the painter whose work he is describing, and 
often passes beyond the limits of pictorial art without 
stopping to note what the picture itself gives and 
what he adds to make his account of the theme more 
attractive. 

The failure of our author to confine himself 
closely to what was depicted in the painting he 
is describing may be regarded as his inheritance 
from the descriptions of works of art in earlier 
Greek literature. From the Homeric poems on- 
ward the poet's skill is used in describing works of 
art. The cup of Nestor is quite simply described 
(liad, 11. 682 f.) ; on the other hand Homer’s account 
of the Shield of Achilles is very elaborate (/iad, 18. 
483 f.), including the description in detail of one 
scene after another, scenes which may have been 
suggested by some simple means, but which can 
hardly have been wrought with all the detail given 
by the poet. Such deseription becomes a definite 
type of literary ornament, and the poet who uses 
it feels no need to limit himself very closely to 
some actual object which he had seen or might 
have seen. So Euripides describes statues which 
were used to adorn the sterns of ships ([ph. dul. 
230f.), and puts in the mouth of Ion an account 
of the treasures in the temple of Apollo (Jon, 192 t., 
1133f.). Apollonius of Rhodes tells of the mantle 
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wrought by Pallas for Jason, and gives a detailed 
account of scenes mainly mythological with which 
it was decorated (drgon. 1. 730f.). Later Greek 
writers, as well as the Latin poets, adopt the same 
literary device and pass with the same freedom 
from the actual description of a work of art to 
elements of the story which presumably could not 
be or were not included in the painting or statue 
or embroidered scene they were describing. It is 
by no means unnatural that Philostratus, for whom 
description is not a side issue but the main purpose, 
should retain the same freedom. If we recall that 
he claims to be speaking in the presence of the 
paintings themselves, we can hardly blame his 
procedure as lacking in clearness. 

Foreign as the procedure is to our point of view, 
it is the tendency of Philostratus to discuss paintings 
almost as if they were works of literary art. The 
scene or scenes are described for the story they 
tell, and for the sentiment they express in this 
story. The excellence of the picture for him lies 
in its effective delineation of character, in the pathos 
of the situation, or in the play of emotion it repre- 
sents. Its technical excellence is rarely mentioned, 
and then only as a means for successful represent- 
ation. Of colour we read only that it is brilliant ; 
of drawing only that it is able to give perspective. 
Composition and design are not mentioned. The 
painter’s insight, which enables him to see a new 
reality in his subject and to depict it in such wise 
as to make the world larger and richer for one who 
sees his work, is unknown to Philostratus. In a 
word, the whole discussion centres on literary pro- 
blems rather than on problems of painting, 
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This point of view explains itself, however, if 
we turn to extant paintings of the Graeco- Roman 
period. Most of these have been found in Campania, 
at Pompeii and elsewhere. While the Campanian 
wall-paintings carry on in a measure the tradition 
of Greek painting, the spirit of Greek art has 
practically disappeared, and these late paintings 
show much the same literary tendency as that which 
appears in the paintings described by Philostratus. 
Helbig? finds it possible to classify Campanian wall- 
paintings under rubrics familiar to literature, as epic 
in their style, or tragic, or idyllic. For example, 
the painter like the poet may treat stories of gods 
and heroes in a grand manner, emphasizing the 
greatness of the beings he depicts and the superior 
importance of their actions as compared with the 
activities of ordinary men. Representations of the 
deeds of Heracles and of Theseus in painting were 
commonly of this character. The appeal of such 
paintings is like the appeal of epic poetry, in that 
they directed attention away from man’s ordinary 
activities, as relatively insignificant, to a world in 
which everything was on a higher, nobler plane. 
Among the descriptions of Philostratus the Amphia- 
raus (I, 27)? and the Gyrae (II, 18) illustrate the 
epic style in painting. Campanian paintings, 
decorative as was their aim, include many that were 

based on tragic myths and emphasized the great 
conflicts in life which were the basis of the tragic 
drama, The conflict of emotion when Medea plans 
to slay her children, the conflicts in the stories of 
Oedipus and of Hippolytus, furnished themes for 
1 Cntersuchungen zur campanischen IWandmatleret. 
2 Book I, Description 27. 
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the painter as well as for the poet. The Menoeceus 
of Philostratus (I, 4) and the Cassandra (II, 19) 
describe paintings in the manner of tragedy. 
Philostratus describes no paintings which are re- 
lated to comedy; we do, however, find several 
paintings which depict light, humorous themes 
ees on mythology, like the thefts of Hermes 
a5), the ‘Theiodamas (11, 24) and the Pygmies 
ie 22). Perhaps in greater number are paintings 
in the ‘idyllie manner, depicting a landscape in 
which is some scene that expresses tender human 
sentiment ; as, for example, Perseus freeing Andro- 
meda or Pelops winning Hippodameia as his bride. 
The Cyclops of Philostratus (II, 18) and the Olympus 
(I, 20-21) are the examples of the idyllic manner 
in his paintings. Such genre scenes as the Female 
Centaurs (1], 3) and the Singers (II, 1) may be 
classed here; and the sentiment for nature in pure 
landscape, eg. the Marsh (I, 9) and the Islands 
(II, 17), is not unrelated to idyllie poetry, It is 
eharacteristie of Hellenistie seulpture, if not of later 
painting, to present idealized portraits of historieal 
characters, portraits which express to the eye the 
characters which the historian portrayed in language. 
The Themistoeles of Philostratus (II, 31) is such a 
portrait, and the Pantheia (II, 9) is deseribed as a 
historical portrait based on the description of 
Xenophon. It should be noted, however, that in 
general the historical paintings of Philostratus 
merely draw the material from history instead of 
mythology, and emphasize now the tragedy, now 
the simple beauty of the scene in the same way 
as paintings with a mythological content. 
Granted that painting in this epoch was intimately 
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allied with literature, the question arises whether 
paintings described by Philostratus were actually 
based on some literary work. In a few cases, but 
only in a few cases, is such a connection clear. 
The Scamander (I, 1), the Memnon (I, 7), the 
Antilochus ([I, 7) may be regarded as illustrations 
for the Iliad ; the Hippolytus (IL, 4), the Pentheus 
(I, 18), and the Madness of Heracles (II, 23) follow 
the version of Euripides very closely, though not 
with literal exactness; and the Antigone hardly 
varies from the treatment by Sophocles. While it 
is reasonable to assume that these paintings were 
actually based on the extant literary treatment of 
the same themes, it would not be strange if 
Philostratus overstressed the dependence on litera- 
ture, for, as we have seen, it is his method to discuss 
the story of the painting as it may have appeared 
in literature instead of limiting himself to what he 
saw in the painting. 

No reader can forget that Philostratus is a sophist, 
that his first preoccupation is the literary form in 
which he writes his descriptions. Whatever the 
paintings themselves may have been, it is his aim 
to emphasize and develop the sentiment, be it epic 
or tragic or idyllic, which he feund in the paintings. 
The very subjects of the paintings show that the 
sentiment existed, and all the powers of his literary 
art were used in exploiting it. For the moment he 
is attempting to write tragedy or again to develop a 
sentiment for the beauties of nature. However 
tedious he may become, however foreign to our 
ideas his method may be, the reader must remember 
that he is simply trying to outdo the paintings he 
describes in this appeal to the emotions. In this 
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connection it is not uninteresting to read Goethe’s 
version of these pictures (Philostrats Gemaelde, 1818), 
in which he goes beyond Philostratus himself in the 
word painting of sentiment. 

In the Introduction Philostratus clearly states the 
aim of the /magines. They were written as lectures 
or rhetorical exercises to display the powers of the 
sophist. In so far as he was a teacher, they were 
models to be followed by his pupils; at the same 
time, because they dealt with works of art, they 
served to stimulate the imagination and to train 
asthetic taste according to the standards then in 
vogue. We have no right to expect literal and 
complete descriptions by. which the paintings could 
be reconstructed in detail; some of them can be 
reconstructed in a measure, while others baffle the 
attempt; but this type of description is not the 
sophist’s aim. Further, he explicitly states that he 
leaves to others the history of painters and painting. 
One reference to a painter with whom he once 
studied (p. 5) is the single case in which the name 
of a painter appears. Nor are we to expect technical 
data about paintings. Rarely he speaks about 
draughtsmanship and only as something to be 
assumed, or of perspective only as a curious device 
of the painter’s, or of correct proportion as an 
essential element in the truth of painting, or of the 
successful use of shadow to bring out form in three 
dimensions. Rhetorically he lays stress on brilliant 
colours, but colour plays a relatively small part in his 
descriptions. Following the tradition of literary 
allusions to painting, he lays much stress on the 
illusion of reality, but one may suspect that his in- 


1 See Note at the end of this Introduction. 
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terest in it is largely because it is a useful rhetorical 
device. The reader is never allowed to forget the boy 
who represents the audience of Philostratus and the 
writer's effort to develop imagination in his hearers. 

Philostratus as a rhetorician must be judged by 
his aim and by the standards of his age. While 
we miss the “very pure Attic Greek’? and the 
‘extreme beauty and force” of his description 
which his grandson praises (infra, p. 283), we 
cannot fail to be impressed by his effort to repro- 
duce the language of the golden age of Greek 
literature. He evidently seeks the simplicity which 
is suitable to the audience he presupposes; none 
the less a simplicity more studied or more often 
interrupted by grandiloquent and complicated 
passages would be difficult to imagine. The loose 
nominatives, the choppy phrases, the frequent 
parentheses are apparently intended to give the 
illusion of a casual conversation about the paintings. 
A relative simplicity is attained in certain short 
descriptions (Pan, IJ, 11; Thessaly, 1], 14; Pygmies, 
II, 22); but such complicated ones as the Arrichion 
(II, 6) or the Cupids (I, 6), and the grandiloquent 
treatment of the Gyrae (II, 13) or the Evadne 
(LI, 30) pass quite beyond the sphere of simple 
conversations. Moreover, the figures of speech,! the 
paradoxical expressions and the tricks of phrase- 
making,? often become quite laboured. Even the 


1p. 183: ‘As if using the flames as a sail.” 

p. 123: ‘*Pelops glows with the radiance of his shoulder, 
as does the night with the evening star.” 

2 p. 75: ‘‘From those locks he derived vigour, and he 
imparted vigour to them; but this was itself his madness, 
that he would not join Dionysus in madness.” 
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effort to write “ pure Attic Greek” is almost buried 
under the mass of literary allusion and quotation, 
till it becomes itself a device of rhetoric. Words 
or phrases are quoted from Homer more than a 
hundred times, from Euripides more than forty 
times, from Pindar twenty-five times ; and in all some 
twenty authors furnish recognized quotations. Such 
is the acquaintance with the classics which was 
demanded both of the sophist and of his hearers. 

The frequent introduction into the descriptions 
of bits of curious knowledge is to be regarded 
as a rhetorical device which is appropriate to the 
discourses of a sophist “professor,” and which 
lends another interest to the paintings as well 
as to the description of them. This curious know- 
ledge has a wide range. It has to do with geo- 
graphy: the fertility of Egypt (I, 5), the detailed 
explanation of Tempe and the draining of the 
Thessalian plains (11, 14: II, 17, 4), the account 
of voleanie springs and streams (II, 17, 5), the 
nature of the river Alpheius (II, 6, 1). It deals 
with material things: the painter's pigments (I, 28), 
the origin of amber (I, 11), the origin of limestone 
(I, 12, 2), the nature of bitumen and sulphur (II, 
17, 5), the fiery element in the universe (I, 11, 1). 
It includes both fact and faney as to plants and 
animals: the relation of trees to soil (I, 9, 1), the 
sexual instinet in date palins (I, 9), the characteristics 





p. 47: “She prays to conquer men even as now she has 

conquered them ; for [ do not think she loves to be loved.” 
. 157: “His bright hair is his pride,” cou@ . .. «duns 

ef. 800, IB KX, 

p. 144: A mouth “most sweet to kiss, most difficult to 
describe.” 

p. 167: “A beautiful burial offering are these arms.” 
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of tunny-fish (I, 13, 7), ie habits of the wild boar 
(I, 28, 1), of ants (IL, 2 22, 1), of gulls (II, 17, 11) 
and of spiders (II, 28), the details of the tortoise- 
shell (I, 19, 2), the different breeds of dogs (I, 28, 5), 
the fertility of the hare (I, 6,6). It does not omit 
me field of medicine: the disease of Heracles 
(II, 23), the effect of eating owl’s eggs (II, 17, 8), 
the use of gulls’ stomachs as a remedy (II, 17, 1). 
And naturally it covers the various forms of human 
activity : occupations like agriculture (1, 6, 2) and 
hunting (I, 28) and fishing (I, 13) and carpentry 
(I, 16, 2), religious rites Rte 24,4; II, 33), athletic 
games (IJ, 6, 4-5; I, 295 2), war and the use of 
the chariot in war (I, 1, 2; 1, 4,2; 1,17, 1). All 
these curious facts may be supposed to have 
educational significance, but they are introduced 
primarily as a rhetorical device to stimulate the 
interest of the hearer or reader. 

The method of presentation of course varies with 
the theme. Frequently Philostratus begins with 
references to the story as given by Homer or by 
some other writer. More commonly he. states 
rather abruptly the striking points of the picture 
(e.g. II, 5), then develops the mythological or 
historical theme before he describes the picture 
itself, and concludes with an effort after striking 
sentiment or phrase. His actual descriptions of 
paintings are rather meagre ; his praise of the beauty 
of men and women and landscape is the main end 
of his rhetoric; as he says (p. 5), his effort is to 
praise the skill of the painter and to cultivate the 
taste of the observer, 

The estimate placed on this work of Philostratus 
depends largely on the spirit in which it is 
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approached. Goethe, filled with undiscriminating 
enthusiasm for all the products of Greece and Rome 
which had been developed by Winckelmann and 
his associates, found the Imagines as thrilling in 
form as the paintings they described were admirable. 
Friedrichs, applying to these paintings the standards 
of the great periods of Greek art, questioned 
whether they could be called Greek, and even 
whether they existed outside the sophist” s imagina- 
tion. It remained for Brunn with his wider and 
more critical knowledge to show that the paintings 
described by Philostratus were not in any way 
foreign to later Greek art. Whether they were 
all actual paintings, whether some were real paint- 
ings and others created by the imagination of the 
sophist, whether there ever was such a gallery as 
is described, we have no means of knowing. Two 
points, however, are clear. First, Philostratus was 
primarily a sophist, who developed the description 
of paintings as a form of literary art; he would be 
quite consistent in describing paintings that were 
figments of his imagination, provided only he 
succeeded in preserving the illusion that he “dealt 
with existing paintings. Secondly, there is little 
or nothing to indicate any inconsistency between 
the paintings existing in his day and the paintings 
he describes. The student of late Greek paintings 
is fully justified in treating these examples as data 
for his study, whether or not they were actual 
paintings. 
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NOTE ON GOETHE, “ PHILOSTRATS 
GEMAELDE ” 


(Ed. Cotta, 1868, Vol. XXVI, 276 f,) 


In 1818 Goethe published an essay on the paintings 
of Philostratus in which he refers to the enthusiasm 
of the “ Weimarsche Kunstfreunde” for this work, 
and to the extended study which they had given it. 
His essay was intended, he says, to preserve some 
of the results of this study, as the times were 
not favourable for the publication of the elaborate 
edition, with illustrations, which they had hoped 
to make. To his translation of a series of the 
Descriptions reference has already been made 
(p. xix). 

Goethe finds the greatest difficulty for the 
appreciation of Philostratus’ work in what he calls 
the confused arrangement of the Descriptions. He 
arranges them under nine headings as follows: 
I. Heroic, tragic subjects; II]. Love and Wooing ; 
III. Birth and Education; IV. Deeds of Heracles ; 
V. Athletic Contests; VI. Hunters and Hunting; 
VII. Poetry, Song, and Dance; VIII. Landscapes, 
including pictures of the sea; IX. Still Life. This 
arrangement serves to emphasize the variety of the 
paintings described by Philostratus, even if it is 
not very logical. In the following list are included 
Goethe’s references to ancient and modern paintings. 


I. Heroic, tragic subjects. 


1. The death of Antilochus. Book II, Descrip- 
tion 7. 
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. The death and burial of Memnon. I, 7. 
. The Scamander overcome by Hephaestus. I, 1. 
. The death of Menoeceus. I, 4. 
The death of Hippolytus. II, 4. 
Hippolytus and Phaedra. JIercul. Alterth 
iii. pl. 15. 
6. Antigone’s burial of her brother, IT, 29. 
7. Evadne’s death on her husband’s pyre. II, 30. 
8. Pantheia’s death on her husband’s pyre. HH, 9. 
9. The death of Ajax. II, 13. 
10. The sufferings of Philoctetes. Phil. Jun. 17. 
Jl. The death of Phaethon. I, 11. 
Iearus mourned by his father.  LHercul. 
Alterth, iv. pl. 63. 
Phrixus and Helle. Jbid. iii. 4. 
12. Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo. Phil. Jun. 14. 
13. The death of Hyacinthus. I, 24. 
“ Cephalus and Procris,’’ by Giulio Romano, 
14, Amphiaraus and his oracle. I, 27. 
15. Cassandra. 
16. Rhodogoune victorious. IT, 5. 
Victor and goddess of victory.  IHereul. 
Alterth. iii, pl. 39. 
17. Themistocles. IL, 32. 


Ole Co bo 


IT, Love and Wooing. 


18. Cupids at play. _I, 6. 
Birth of Venus. [ercu/. Alterth, iv. pl. 3. 


1 Gori, Le antichite di Ercolano, 1757 ; German translation, 
C.G. vy. Muir, 1777-1802, 
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Poseidon and Amymone. I, 7. 
Theseus and the rescued children. ercul. 
Alterth. i. pl. 5. 
Ariadne deserted. Jbid. ii. pls. 1£-15, 
Ariadne asleep. I, 15. 
Ariadne asleep. [bid. ii. pl. 16. 
Leda with the swan. Zézd. iii. pl. 8. 
Leda on the Eurotas: birth of twins from the 
egg. Giulio Romano. 


. Pelops as suitor. I, 30. 

2. Pelops as suitor. Phil. Jun. 9. 

. Pelops winning Hippodameia, I, 17. 

4, The coming of the Argonauts, Phil. Jun. 8. 

. Glaucus prophesying to the Argonauts. II, 15. 
. Jason and Medea, Phil. Jun, 7. 

. The return of the Argonauts. Phil. Jun. 11. 

. Perseus and Andromeda. I, 29. 

. Cyclops and Galatea, II, 18 


Cyclops in love. Hercul. Alterth. i. p. 10. 


. Pasiphaé’s love for the bull. I, 16. 
. Meles and Critheis. II, 8. 


Ill, Birth and Education. 


. Birth of Athena, II, 27. 
. Semele and the birth of Bacchus. I, 14. 


Fauns and Nymphs. Hercul. Alterth. ii. 
ph 12. 


4. Birth of Hermes. I, 26. 
. Achilles brought up by Cheiron. II, 2. 


Achilles and Cheiron. Hercul Alterih, i. pl. 8. 


. Achilles on Scyros. Phil. Jun. 1. 
. Centaur families. II, 4. 
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4. Narcissus as a hunter. I, 23, 
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1V. Ileracles. 


. The deeds of Heracles as a babe. Phil. Jun, 5. 


Heracles as a babe. [ercul, Alerth, i. pl. 7. 


. Achelous and Deianeira. Phil. Jun. 4. 


Deianeira rescued from Nessus. Phil. Jun, 16. 


. Antaeus overcome. II, 21. 
2. Hesione freed by Heracles. Phil. Jun. 12. 


Heracles and Hesione. Jflercul. Alterth, iv. 
pl. 64. 
Atlas and Heracles. IT, 20, 
Hylas and Nymphs. dfercud. Alterth. iv. pl. 6, 
and Giulio Romano. 


. Death of Abderus. II, 25. 


Heracles as a father. Lercul. Alterth. i. pl. 6. 


. Heracles insane. II, 23. 


Heracles and Admetus. Weimarsche Kunst- 
freunde. 


. Theiodamas. II, 2-4. 
. Heracles and the pygmies. II, 22. 


Heracles and the pygmies. Giulio Romano, 


V. Athletic Contests. 


. Palaestra, IT, 33. 
. Arrichion. IT, 6. 
. Phorbas killed by Apollo. IT, 19. 


VI. Munters and Hunting. 


. Meleager and Atalante. Phil. Jun. 15. 


‘*Meleager and Atalante.” Giulio Romano. 


2. Boar-hunt, I, 28. 
3. Hunters feasting. Phil. Jun. 3. 
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VII. Poetry, Song, and Dance. 


. Pan and Nymphs. IJ, 11. 
. Midas and Satyrs. I, 22. 
. Olympus blowing the flute. I, 21. 


Olympus taught by Pan. Hercul. Alterth. 
is “pl.sd. 


. Olympus and Satyrs. I. 20. 


“Olympus playing the flute.” Hannibal 
Carracci. 


. The defeat of Marsyas. Phil. Jun. 2. 

J. Amphion and the walls of Thebes. IT, 10. 

. Aesop and the Fables. I, 3. 

2. Orpheus charming animals, plants and_ stones. 


Phil. Jun. 6. 
Orpheus charming animals. Antique gem. 


. The birth of Pindar. II, 12. 
. Sophocles and Melpomene. Phil. Jun. 13. 
5. Aphrodite hymned by maidens. I, 1. 


VITL. Landscapes, including Pictures of the Sea. 


. Dionysus and the Tyrrhenian pirates. I, 19. 
. Andros, island favoured by Dionysus. I, 25. 


Palaemon. II, 16, 


9. Bosphorus. I, 12. 


The Nile. I, 5. 
The Nile. Mosaic by Palestrina. 
The Islands. II, 17. 
Thessaly freed from water when Poseidon opens 
Tempe. II, 14. 
Marsh. I, 9. 
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74. Fishermen catching tunny-fish. I, 13. 
“Catching dolphins,” by Giulio Romano. 
Cf. Herenl, Alterth, ii, pl. 50. 
. Dodona. II. 34. 
Comus, a feast at night. I, 2. 


IX. Stull Life. 
77. Xenia. 1,31. 
78. Xenia. HH, 26. Cf. Mercul, Alterth, ii. pl. 56 f. 
79. Spider webs. I, 29. 
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PIAOZTPATOY 
EIKONES 


I 


(1) “Oars fy aonatetat Thy Swypadpiav, 
cdiel Thy arnGear, adixed Kal cogiay, omdan 
és TonTas Heec—gopa yap ion dppoiv € és Ta TOY 
poor epya Kal ein—Evpperplav TE OUK Emauvel, 
de Fv Kal Noyou % TéxvN amteTat. Kai Bovdro- 
MEVO pev copifecbar Gedy TO edpnpa bia Te Ta 
év yn elon, odo tods Aetpavas ai ‘Opae ypa~ 
ovat, bea Te Ta ev ovpave patvopeva, Bacavt- 
Cove éé€ THY yéveot TIS TEXPNS Mipnjoes bev 


10 eUpnpa mpeaBvratov car Ev vyyeveataroy TH 


guae evpov b€ adtiy cool dvdpes TO pev 
Coypaptav, 70 6€ TAaGTIKY dijcavTes. 

(2) wAaotiKhs pév odbv TOAAG Eldn—Kal yap 
auto 70 WAdTTEW Kal 4} ev TO YAAKO plpnows 


15 kat ot E€ovtes THY AvySivyny 1% tiv Uapiav AiOov 


Kat 0 €Xépas Kat v7 Ata 7 prugery TAT TLKY — 
Seoypadia be EvpBeBryrat pen €k XP@maTov, 
TpaTTer Oe ov TovTo povor, ara rat melo 
aopifera: amo TovTov &vos bytes 4 amo To 





1 Lygdian stone”: an unusually fine white marble used 
both for sculpture and for gems. Pliny, N.Z/. 36. 13; Diod. 
Sic. IL. p. 185, 
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WHOSOEVER scorns painting is unjust to truth; 
and he is also unjust to all the wisdom that has been 
bestowed upon poets—for poets and painters make 
equal contribution to our knowledge of the deeds 
and the looks of heroes—and he withholds his 
praise from symmetry of proportion, whereby art 
partakes of reason. For one who wishes a clever 
theory, the invention of painting belongs to the 
gods—witness on earth all the designs with which 
the Seasons paint the meadows, and the mani- 
festations we see in the heavens—but for one who is 
merely seeking the origin of the art, imitation is 
an invention most ancient and most akin to nature; 
and wise men invented it, calling it now painting, 
now plastic art. 

There are many forms of plastic art—plastic 
art proper, or modelling, and imitation in bronze, 
and the work of those who carve Lygdian? or Parian 
marble, and ivory carving, and, by Zeus, the art of 
gem-cutting is also plastic art—while painting is 
imitation by the use of colours; and not only does it 
employ colour, but this second form of art cleverly 
accomplishes more with this one means than the 
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20 moAA@Y 1 ETépa TéxVN. oKLdY TE yap aTo- 
paiver Kai Br*>upe yevoo Ket aro pev Tob pee- 
HNVvdTOS, ado be Tob ddyodvros i} Xaipovtos. 
Kal auyas Oupatov omoiat eaw o maa riKos 
peév TLS eeora epyaterat, Yapomov bé oppa Kal 

25 yRaveov Kab pehay ypageny olde, ral EavOiy 

205 Ky Kony olde Kab Tupany Kal yrALO@TAaV kat éa Diyros 

xpapa kal OrAwy Oadapous TE Kal olkias Kal 
adorn Kal dpn Kal mnyas Kat Tov aidépa, év 
@ tara. 

5 (3) door Hey ody KpaTOS Hpavto Tis emaTn- 
pays Kal doa TOAELS KAL OTOL Bagirets Epwre és 
avTipy eXpiTayTo, arrows Te eipytar Kal "Apia ro- 
Spe T@ eK Kapias, @ ov éy@ emi Cwypadia Eévov 
eromodpny eTOV Tecodpwr—éypage dé Kara 

10 TH Edpapdou aopiay TOND TO émixape és auTiy 
pépav—o Adyos be ov mept faypadwv ovs’ 
(oTopias avT@y vor, adN (On fwypahias 
dimraryyehroper omsrias aura Tos véous Evyti- 
Oévres, ad av éEppnvevaovai te Kai Tod Soxijov 
émipednoovTat, 

15 (+) adopjeal b€ pol ToUT@VL TOY AOywr aide 
eyevovTo- ay bev 0 Tapa Tots Nearonitats ayo 
ee be Tots ev ‘Traria WKLOTAL YEvOS “EXAqves 
Kal datixoi, ev Kai Tas amovdds Tov Oyo 
“EAAgreKot elat—Bovropeva bé poe TAS pederas 

20 py ev TO Pavepo moveia Ba mapeixev dx hov Ta 
uerpaKia poitavrTa él THY oixiay Tou Eévou. 
KaTéhvov de é&w Tov Tetxous évy tpoacre@ 
TeTpappevo és Bdracoar, év @ aToa TLS EE@KO- 


1 4 added by Jacobs. 
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other form with its many means. For it both repro- 
duces light and shade and also permits the observer 
to recognize the look, now of the man who is mad, 
now of the man who is sorrowing or rejoicing. The 
varying nature of bright eyes the plastic artist does 
not bring out at all in his work; but the “grey 
eye,” the “blue eye,” the “black eye” are known 
to painting; and it knows chestnut and red and 
yellow hair, and the colour of garments and of 
armour, chambers too and houses and groves and 
mountains and springs and the air that envelops 
them all. 

Now the story of the men who have won mastery 
in the science of painting, and of the states and 
kings that have been passionately devoted to it, 
has been told by other writers, notably by Aristo- 
demus of Caria, whom I visited for four years in 
order to study painting; and he painted in the 
technique of Eumelus, but with much more charm. 
The present discussion, however, is not to deal with 
painters nor yet with their lives; rather we propose 
to describe examples of paintings in the form of 
addresses which we have composed for the young, 
that by this means they may learn to interpret paint- 
ings and to appreciate what is esteemed in them. 

The occasion of these discourses of mine was as 
follows: It was the time of the public games at 
Naples, a city in Italy settled by men of the Greck 
race and people of culture, and therefore Greek in 
their enthusiasm for discussion. And as I did not 
wish to deliver my addresses in public, the young 
men kept coming to the house of my host and 
importuning me. I was lodging outside the walls in 
a suburb facing the sea, where there was a portico 
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dopn)to Kata, Fépupov avepov emt TeTTa pov olwat 
) Kal TEVTE opopav apophoa és TO Tuppyvecov 
TENAOS. hotpan re bev ovv Kai ALBats, 0 omoaous 
evawel Tpupy, parrota bé HvOer ypapais évnp- 
boo méevav avThn TivdKkwr, os éuot SoKxeiy ovK 
apaGas} tis suvereEaro: copia yap év avtois 
edhodTo mTevoveoy Swypagov. (5) éyw ev an 
énavrod eyny detv errauveww Tas ypapas, Hy Oé 
dpa vids TO Eéve Kopediy véos, els TOS déxarov, 
oH) bidrjcoos Kal _Xaipov 7o pavOdvery, os 
emepuratré pe erlovTa auras Kal edetro Lov 
Epunvevery Tas ypadds. iW ody mn ocKaLOV pe 
nyoito, “éotat Tavta, édny ‘Kal émidecEev 
avTa toincdpeda, évetday ten Ta petpaxta.” 
apikopevar oby “6 wep mais,” Ep, < 7 poBe- 
Brjobo Kai avaxeicbo TOUT %) oTovdN ToD 
Aovyou, Upets é¢ érecbe py Evy tiOéuevor povon, 
GAA Kal epwTarTes, El TL UN Tapas dpdforps.” 


a’ SKAMANAPOS 


(1) "Eyos, @ 0 Tat, TavTA ‘Opnjpou évtTa y ov 
TOT OTE éyveokas dyaoi) Gatpa NYOVLEVOS, OTWS 
énmote &bn? TO TOp ev TO VOaTL; TUUBAdrAwpLEV 

ak a a \ \ > ts -. a oe 
obv 6 Tt voet, av 6€ cm oBreov avT@V, oor 
exewva iSein", ap ov 7 reap). oo ba mou THS 
Traéos Thy rope, év ols “Opnpos aviaT noe 
bev Tov *AyirArEa éml TO Hatpoxro, KLVOUVTAL 
6€ of Geot ToAEnety AAANAOLS. TOUTOY OdY TAY 
\ ‘ x €: ‘ \ \ w > es 

mept tous Oeovds ) ypady) Ta pev ddAa OdK olde, 

1 Guades Reiske and Thiersch: amadus, 

2 @e Fand M1P3 ¢4 Reiske. 
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built on four, I think, or possibly five terraces, open 
to the west wind and looking out on the Tyrrhenian 
sea. It was resplendent with all the marbles 
favoured by luxury, but it was particularly splendid 
by reason of the panel-paintings set in the walls, 
paintings which I thought had been collected with 
real judgment, for they exhibited the skill of very 
many painters. The idea had already occurred to 
me that 1 ought to speak in praise of the paintings, 
when the son of my host, quite a young boy, only 
ten years old but already an ardent listener and 
eager to learn, kept watching me as I went from one 
to another and asking me to interpret them. So in 
order that he might not think me ill-bred, “Very 
well,” I said, “we will make them the subject of a 
discourse as soon as the young men come.’ And 
when they came, I said, “ Let me put the boy in 
front and address to him my effort at interpretation ; 
but do you follow, not only ‘listening but also asking 
questions if any thing I say is not clear.” 


1. SCAMANDER 


Have you noticed, my boy, that the painting 
here is based on Homer, or have you failed to do so 
because you are lost in wonder as to how in the 
world the fire could live in the midst of the water? 
Well then, let us try to get at the meaning of it. 
Turn your eyes away from the painting itself so as to 
look only at the events on which it is based. Surely 
you are familiar with the passage in the Iliad w here 
Homer makes Achilles rise up to avenge Patroclus, 
and the gods are moved to make battle with each 
other, Now of this battle of the gods the painting 


7 


20 
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tov 6¢ " Hdarotov euTreety pyot TO Lcapavdpe 
mToXvy Kal axpatoy. (2) dpa oi mau mavTa 
exetOev. vyyry Kev avTy 1) TONS Kal TauTt Ta 
xpjSeuva Tob "TNiou, medtov be TOUT! peya Kab 
aTOXpOv Thy *Aciav T pos Ty Kvperny dyte- 
tafat, Top b& TOUTO TOAY pev TWAHMpUpEl KATA 
Tov mediov, ToAU Oé Trept tas byOas Epes Tov 
ToTapod, os ByKETL AUTO Sevdpa eivat. TO be 
appl tov “Hdbarotov mop emeppet TO véate, Kab 
0 TOTapLos anyet Kal iKeTEvEL Tov "“Hpacorov 
autos. Gd’ oUTE 6 TOTAaBOS yéypaTTTAaL KOMOV 
ire Tod mepixexatabar oUTeE Xwreveov 6 “Hoaro- 
Tos vd Tob Tpéxew: Kal To avOos Tod Tupos 
ov €avOov ovde 1 etOtopévy drvret, adda 
Ypvaoerdes Kal HALMbes. Tadta ovKEeTL ‘Opnpov. 


8B KOMOS 


(1) ‘O baipvev o Képos, rap’ ob tots avOpw- 
Tous TO eopatew, epearyKer év Pardjou Oupats 
Xpueais olwat, Bpadeia bé 1) Kataryypes avTe@v 
UTO Tod ws €v vueti elvat. yeypan rat 66 a) vk 
ovK amo TOD GwpaTos, GAN ao Katpod, dnroF 
6é Ta mporvaaa vupdious para orAPious év 
ebvy xeicBar. (2) kai o Kémos txt véos mapa 
véous. amanos Kal ovTw &pn Bos, epuOpos t Ure 
olvov Kal xcabevdwv op0os vro Tod peOverv. 





} Not only is the story from the //éad, but words and 


bits of description are taken from Homer; cf. Tpotns 
iepa x, 7Seuva, Iliad 16. 100; pdrdya mwodAAhy, 21. 333; ey 
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ignores all the rest, but it tells how Hephaestus 
fell upon Scamander with might and main. Now 
look again at the painting; it is all from Homer.t 
Here is the lofty citadel, and here the battlements 
of Ilium; here is a great plain, large enough for 
marshalling the forces of Asia against the forces of 
Europe; here fire rolls mightily like a flood over the 
plain, and mightily it creeps along the banks of the 
river so that no trees are left there. The fire which 
envelops Hephaestus flows out on the surface of the 
water and the river is sufering and in person begs 
Hephaestus for mercy. But the river is not painted 
with long hair, for the hair has been burnt off; nor 
is Hephaestus painted as lame, for he is running ; 
and the flames of the fire are not ruddy nor yet of 
the usual appearance, but they shine like gold and 
sunbeains. In this Homer is no longer followed. 


2, COMUS 


The spirit Comus? (Revelry), to whom men owe 
their revelling,is stationed at the doors of a chamber— 
golden doors, I think they are; but to make them out 
is a slow matter, for the time is supposed to be at night. 
Yet night is not represented as a person, but rather 
it is suggested by what is going on; and the splendid 
entrance indicates that it is a very wealthy pair just 
married who are lying on a couch, And Comus has 
come, a youth to join the youths, delicate and not 
yet full grown, flushed with wine and, though erect, 
he is asleep under the influence of drink, As he 
pete aus Saleto, 21. 343; ob Se ZdvOoro map’ xOas Sévdpea Kai’, 
21. 3378. 

2 Cf. Milton’s Comus, 46f, where Comus is described as 
the son of Bacchus and Circe. 
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10 eaBevoee 5€ TO pév mpdcwroy eri Ta oTépva 
pias Kal THS detpijs expaivor ovdév, THY O€ 
dproTepay mporoPte wt éméxou eth pOar 6€ % 
xetp_ Soxotoa Vera Kal dpehel, To eleoBos év 
aexn TOU cadevoewy, oTav caivovtos yuds Bmvov 

15 HETEPXNTAL 6 Aoyig Mos els AHOnY ov ouveyxel, 
d0ev Kat 70 év 7h Oeftad Naptradeov eouxe é1a- 
pevryery Tp KXeipa KaTappadupobvros aura Tob 
Umvov. Sedias b€ oO Képos mpoaBdadXov TO 
wip TO oxéder Tapahéper THY bev KYuNY THY 
20 apiotepay éml ta deka, To 5€ Aapmddsov ev 

dpiotepd, iv éxxAtvor tov atuov tod mupos 
EKKELLEVOD TO YOvaTe Adlatas THY YElpa. 
(3) Tporwma 6é opetrerar jeev Tapa TOV 
Ceorypapov Tots év dpa Kal tudrw@rrovel ye 
25 dvev TovT@Y al ypagat, TO 6é Koyo opLKpa 
bet TOD T poo mov vevevKoTe Kal edxovTe THY amo 
THS ceparss oKtdy: Kehevet be ola py aTrapa.- 
KANUT TOUS reoopua Serv Tous ev HrLKLa TOUTOV. Ta 
6€ NoLTa TOD TwO"ATOS SinxpiBerat TAVTA TEPL- 
30 KdperovTos alta Tot Aapradiov Kal els pas 
WyoVvTos. (4) 0 orepavos b€ rev podwr émai- 
veloc Be, anyra pe} amo TOD cidous—EavO ois 
yap Kal Kvavois, él TUXOL, Xp@paciy come o put 
peto Oar 7as Tév ci Becov eixovas ov peyas 6 
208 K. dOXos—aAAN erraivety yp} TO Yabvov Tod oTe- 
avov Kal amadov' émawe Kat TO éropocov 
TOV podoy Kal dyul yeypapOar avTa peta Tis 
oo pis. 
(5) te AowTov TOU Kwpov; TiS AdrO ye 4) 
5 ol kwpalortes; 1) od TpooBddrre oe KpoTAara 
1 rpodrofiy Benndorf, Furtwingler : mpoBoAly. 
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sleeps the face falls forward on the breast so that 
the throat is not visible, and he holds his left hand up 
to his ear.t The hand itself, which has apparently 
grasped the ear, is relaxed and limp, as is usual at 
the beginning of slumber, when sleep gently invites 
us and the mind passes over into forgetfulness of its 
thoughts ; and for the same reason the torch seems 
to be falling from his right hand as sleep relaxes it. 
And for fear lest the flames of the torch come too 
near his leg, Comus bends his lower left leg over 
towards the right and holds the torch out on his 
left side, keeping his right hand at a distance by 
means of the projecting knee in order that he may 
avoid the breath of the torch. 

While painters ought usually to represent the faces 
of those who are in the bloom of youth, and with- 
out these the paintings are dull and meaningless, 
this Comus has little need of a face at all, since his 
head is bent forward and the face is in shadow. 
The moral, I think, is that persons of his age should 
not go revelling, except with heads veiled. The 
rest of the body is sharply defined, for the torch 
shines on every part of it and brings it into the 
light. The crown of roses should be praised, not so 
much for its truth of representation—since it is 
no difficult achievement, for instance with yellow and 
dark blue pigments, to imitate the semblance of 
flowers—but one must praise the tender and delicate 
quality of the crown. I praise, too, the dewy look 
of the roses, and assert that they are painted fragrance 
and all. 

And what else is there of the revel? Well, 
what but the revellers? Do you not hear the 


1 de. resting his head upon his hand. 
Il 
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7 MYOOI 


(1) Portdow of Mido wapa tov Alicwrrov 
AYATOVTES AUTOY, OTL AVTOV ETLENELTAL. EWEANOE 

A ‘i 5 ae 2 rd Ui ¥. '* , ww \ 
pev yap Kal Omjpe pvdov Kat ‘Hotode, ére dé 
Kal "Apyirroyen mpos AuxdpByv, adr Nioame 
mata Ta TOV avOpoT@V expenvOorar, kat Noyou 
tots Onplow petadédwxe Adyou Evexev. TeEoveE- 
Flav te yap émixonte cat bBpiw édavver Kal 
amruTny Kal TavTa NEwY TLS AUTM UToKpiveTat 

1 aybdpetov bmodeiza: suppl. Schenkl., brddnpua xowdy Exover 


Bruxell. 1] 182, twododvta: V2, drodetta: Kayser. 
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castanets and the flute’s shrill note and the dis- 
orderly singing? The torches give a faint light, 
enough for the revellers to see what is close in 
front of them, but not enough for us to see them. 
Peals of laughter rise, and women rush along with 
men, [wearing men’s] sandals and garments girt in 
strange fashion; for the revel permits women to 
masquerade as men, and men to “ put on women’s 
garb’?! and to ape the walk of women. Their 
crowns are no longer fresh but, crushed down on 
the head on account of the wild running of the 
dancers, they have lost their joyous look ; for the free 
spirit of the flowers deprecates the touch of the 
hand as causing them to wither before their time. 
The painting also represents in a way the din which 
the revel most requires; the right ‘hand with bent 
fingers strikes the hollowed palm of the left hand, 
in order that the hands beaten like cymbals may 
resound in unison. 


3. FABLES 


The Fables are gathering about Aesop, being 
fond of him because he devotes himself to them. 
For while Homer also cared for fable, and Hesiod, 
and Archilochus too in his verses to Lycambes, Aesop 
has treated all sides of human life in his fables, and 
has made his animals speak in order to point a moral.? 
For he checks greed and rebukes insolence and deceit, 
and in all this some animal is his mouthpiece— 


2 rdyos, literally ‘‘for the sake of thought or reason,” 
plays on the Adéyov used just before in the primary sense of 
“speech”; it might be translated ‘‘so as to express 
thought.” 
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1 amos, kal vy Ala obS€ conj. Benndorf. 
2 TMoAuvelxous Tod conj. Reiske, 
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a lion or a fox or a horse, and, by Zeus, even the 
tortoise is not dumb—that through them children 
may learn the business of life. So the Fables, 
honoured because of Aesop, gather at the doors 
of the wise man to bind fillets about his head and 
to crown him with a victor’s crown of wild olive. 
And Aesop, methinks, is weaving some fable; at 
any rate his smile and his eyes fixed on the ground 
indicate this. The painter knows that for the 
composition of fables relaxation of the spirit is 
needed, And the painting is clever in representing 
the persons of the Fables. For it combines animals 
with men to make a chorus about Aesop, composed 
of the actors in his fables; and the fox is painted 
as leader of the chorus, since Aesop uses him as a 
slave in developing most of his themes, as comedy 
uses Davus, 


4. MENOECEUS 


This is the siege of Thebes, for the wall has seven 
gates; and the army is the army of Polyneices, 
the son of Oedipus, for the companies are seven 
in number. Amphiaraiis approaches them with 
face despondent and fully aware of the fate in store 
for them; and while the other captains are afraid 
—that is why they are lifting their hands to Zeus 
in prayer—Capaneus! gazes on the walls, revolving 
in his mind how the battlements may be taken 


1 Cf. Eur. Phoen, 180-182. 
‘* And where is Capaneus——he who hurls at Thebes 
Insult of threats? s 
There: he counts up and down 
The wall-stones, gauging our towers’ sealing height.” 
Trans. Way, L.C.L. 
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1 Literally ‘(the principle of proportion.” 
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with scaling ladders. As yet, however, there is 
no shooting from the battlements, since the Thebans 
apparently hesitate to begin the combat. 

The clever artifice of the painter is delightful. 
Encompassing the walls with armed men, he 
depicts them so that some are seen in full figure, 
others with the legs hidden, others from the waist 
up, then only the busts of some, heads only, helmets 
only, and finally just spear-points. This, my boy, is 
perspective ;1 since the problem is to deceive the 
eyes as they travel back along with the proper 
receding planes of the picture. 

Nor are the Thebans without their prophet, 
for Teiresias is uttering an oracle pertaining to 
Menoeceus the son of Creon, how that by his death 
at the dragon’s hole? the city should thenceforth 
be free. And he is dying, his father being all 
unaware of his fate, an object of pity indeed 
because of his youth, but really fortunate because 
of his bravery. For look at the painter’s work! He 
paints a youth not pale, nor the child of luxury, 
but courageous and breathing of the palaestra, as 
it were the choicest of the “honey-coloured ” youth 
whom the son of Ariston praises; and he equips 
him with a chest deeply tanned, strong sides and a 
well-proportioned hip and thigh; there is strength 
both in the promise of his shoulders and in his 
supple neck; he has long hair also, but not the 

2 Ch. 71, 22. 93, ds d¢ dpdnav ém xen, and Eur. Phoen. 931 f.: 

‘In that den where the earth-born dragon lay 
Watching the streams of Dirce, must he yield, 
Slaughtered, a blood-oblation to the earth.” 

Trans., Way, L.C.L. 

3 Plato, cf. Rep, 474, pedrryAdpous, but in Plutarch’s 
quotation of the passage, Mor. 56D, we find weAtxpour. 
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1 xdAmw (“pitcher ’’) conj. Valekenacr, Hercher ; but cf. 
kéAtov bréxet, B11 K 26. 
* €dxeTat conj. Jacobs, but cf. 359, 17. 
® éyxadevdovow Reiske, Jacobs: kadeddovar. 


' Geddes (“divine”) conj, Brumn, cf. 3382. 18. 
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long hair of luxury, There he stands at the 
dragon’s hole, drawing out the sword which has 
already been thrust into his side. Let us catch the 
blood, my boy, holding under it a fold of our gar- 
ments; for it is flowing out, and the soul is already 
about to take its leave, and in a moment you will 
hear its gibbering cry. For souls also have their 
love for beautiful bodies and therefore are loath to 
part from them. As his blood runs slowly out, he 
sinks to his knees and welcomes death with eve 
beautiful and sweet and as it were inviting sleep. 


5. DWARFS! 


About the Nile the Dwarfs are sporting, children 
no taller than their name? implies; and _ the 
Nile delights in them for many reasons, but par- 
ticularly Decause they herald his coming in great 
floods for the Egyptians. At any rate ‘they ‘draw 
near and come to him seemingly out of the water, 
infants dainty and smiling, and I think they are 
not without the gift of speech also. Some sit on 
his shoulders, some cling to his curling locks, some 
are asleep on his arms, and some romp on_ his 
breast. And he yields them flowers, some from 
his lap and some from his arms, that they may 
weave them into crowns and, sacred and fragrant 
themselves, may have a bed of flowers to sleep 
upon, And the children climb up one on another 
with sistra in their hands, instruments the sound of 


1 Cf. the allusion to them in Lucian, Rhectorum Preceptor, 
§ 6; a statue of the Nile with dwarfs sporting over it is 
found in the Vatican (Fig. 1). 

2 “ Cubit-dwarfs.” 
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1 éméxer Jacobs, cf. Phil. jun. 405. 6: Eee FP, Eyer mpds X. 





1 Cf. Philostratus, Vita Apollon. 6. 26, where the allusion 
is based on Pindar (Bergk, Fray. 282), 
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which is familiar to that river. Crocodiles, how- 
ever, and hippopotami, which some artists associate 
with the Nile in their paintings, are now lying 
aloof in its deep eddies so as not to frighten the 
children. But that the river is the Nile is indicated, 
my boy, by symbols of agriculture and navigation, 
and for the following reason: At its flood the 
Nile makes Egypt open to boats; then, when it 
has been drunk up by the fields, it gives the people 
a fertile land to till; and in Ethiopia, where it 
takes its rise, a divinity is set over it as its steward,1 
and he it is who sends forth its waters at the right 
seasons. This divinity has been painted so as to seem 
heaven-high, and he plants his foot on the sources, 
his head bent forward like Poseidon.? Toward him 
the river is looking, and it prays that its infants may 
be many. 


CUPIDS 


See, Cupids are gathering apples; and if there 
are many of them, do not be surprised. For 
they are children of the Nymphs and govern all 
mortal kind, and they are many because of the many 
things men love; and they say that it is heavenly 
love ‘which manages the affairs of the ¢ gods in heaven. 
Do you catch aught of the fragrance “hov ering over 
the garden, or are your senses dull? But listen 
carefully ; for along with my description of the 

garden the fragrance of the apples also will come 
eS you. 

Here run straight rows of trees with space 


2 Cf. the gem published by Overbeck, Aunstinythologie, 


Poseidon, Gemmentafel III. 3: Poseidon bending forward 
and Nymph. 
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left free between them to walk in, and tender 
grass borders the paths, fit to be a couch for one 
to lie upon. On the ends of the branches apples 
golden and red and yellow invite the whole swarm 
of Cupids to harvest them. The Cupids’ quivers are 
studded with gold, and golden also are the darts 
in them; but bare of these and untrammelled the 
whole band dits about, for they have hung their 
quivers on the apple trees; and in the grass lie 
their broidered mantles, and countless are the colours 
thereof. Neither do the Cupids wear crowns on 
their heads, for their hair suffices. Their wings, 
dark blue and purple and in some cases golden, all 
but beat the very air and make harmonious music. 
Ah, the baskets? into which they gather the apples! 
What abundance of sardonyx, of emeralds, adorns 
them, and the pearls are true pearls ; but the work- 
manship must be attributed to Hephaestus ! But 
the Cupids need no ladders wrought by him to reach 
the trees, for aloft they fly even to where the apples 
hang. 

Not to speak of the Cupids that are dancing 
or running about or sleeping, or how they enjoy 
eating the apples, let us see what is the meaning 
of these others. For here are four of them, the 
most beautiful of all, withdrawn from the rest; two 
of them are throwing an apple back and forth, and 
the second pair are engaged in archery, one shooting 
at his companion and the latter shooting back. 
Nor is there any trace of hostility in their faces ; 
rather they offer their breasts to each other, in 
order that the missiles may pierce them there, no 


1 Cf. the wool basket of Helen which was the work of 
Hephaestus, Od. 4, 125 dpytpiov taAaoov 
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Qt , 1 X \ wv tS , ” 
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Le \ % 4 * % lal > ral 
NEw Kal THY Tadny Kal yap TOTO éxALTapets. 
O péev Pyke TOV avTiTaNoy TepiTTAas alTO KaTa 
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a nw f < > 
Katabel Tos oxédeaty, 0 O€ OUTE dmayopevet Kal 
. x ta , A ¢ * nn i tee 
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Noes ” , 
TO ots. Obey ducyepaivou- 
mepaon Hercher: metaayn F, wedadon cet. 

ef mov Schenkl: dou F, ef te P, 

6 added by Reiske and Jacobs, 

ocuumadaatod Schenkl: madacrod. 


eo woe 





} Por Cupids engaged in athletic sports, see the sarco- 
phagus relief in Florence, Baumeister, Denkmedler 1, p. 502, 
fig. 544 (Pig. 2). 
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doubt. It is a beautiful riddle ; come, let us see if 
perchance I can guess the painter's meaning. This 
is friendship, my boy, and yearning of one for the 
other. For the Cupids who play ball with the 
apple are beginning to fall in love, and so the one 
kisses the apple before he throws it, and the other 
holds out his hands to catch it, evidently intending 
to kiss it in his turn if he catches it and then 
to throw it back; but the pair of archers are con- 
firming a love that is already present. In a word, 
the first pair in their play, are intent on falling 
in love, while the second pair are shooting arrows 
that they may not cease from desire. 





























Fic. 2.—Erotes boxing and wrestling. 


As for the Cupids further away, surrounded by 
many spectators, they have come at each other 
with spirit and are engaged in a sort of wrestling- 
match! I will describe the wrestling also, since you 
earnestly desire it. One has caught his opponent 
by lighting on his back, and seizes his throat to 
choke him, and grips him with his legs; the other 
does not yield, but struggles upright and tries to 
joosen the hand that chokes him by bending back one 
of the fingers till the others no longer hold or keep 
their grip. In pain the Cupid w hose finger is being 
bent back bites the ear of his opponent. The 
Cupids who are spectators are angry with him for 
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, Y in + + \ lol ) ‘\ 
pact. Tokever Ce ovcels, da TELPwVTAL AVTOV 
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oiaba yup Tov TO Tepl TOD Aayw eyoueEvor, Ss 

eee : j ae ; 

Tor THs Adpoditns pmétrecTiv avT@. AéyeTar 

Q- a ‘ fal , \ 
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L Herod. ILI, 10S émixcvioxerat potvoy mavtwv Onpiwy ; 
quoted by Athenacus 400 E with the reading ém«uioKes. 
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this as unfair and contrary to the rules of wrestling, 
and pelt him with apples. 

And let not the hare yonder escape us, but let 
us join the Cupids in hunting it down. The 
creature was sitting under the trees and feeding on 
the apples that fell to the ground but leaving many 
half-eaten; but the Cupids hunt it from place to 
place and make it dash headlong, one by clapping 
his hands, another by screaming, another by waving 
his cloak; some fly above it with shouts, others on 
foot press hard atter it, and one of these makes a 
rush in order to hurl himself upon it. The creature 
changes its course and another Cupid schemes to 
catch it by the leg. but it slips away from him just 
as it is caught. So the Cupids, laughing, have 
thrown themselves on the ground, one on his side, 
one on his tace, others on “their backs, all in atti- 
tudes of disappointment. But there is no shooting 
of arrows at the hare. since they are trying to catch 
it alive as an offering most pleasing to Aphrodite, 
For you know, I imagine, what is said of the hare, 
that it Beers the git of Aphrodite to an unusual 
degree.t At any rate it is said of the female that 
erie she suckles the young she has borne, she 
bears another litter to share the same milk: forth- 
with she conceives again, nor is there any time at all 
when she is not carrying young. As for the male, 
he not only begets offspring in the way natural to 
males, but also himself bears young, contrary to 
nature. And perverted lovers have found in the 





1 This tradition of the fertility of the hare is freqnently 
mentioned by ancient writer f. Herod. III. 108: Arist. 
de gen. anim. 777 a 82, Les anim. O42 31, STH BU, SS a 
5: Plut. Mor. $29r; Aelian. Hist, anim, 13. 12 
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L eretvy Olearius : éxelyy. 2? Rohde conj. épar 
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hare a certain power to produce love, attempting to 
secure the objects of their affection by a compelling 
magic art.} 

But let us leave these matters to men who are 
wicked and do not deserve to have their love 
returned, and do you look, please, at Aphrodite. 
But where is she and in what part of the orchard 
yonder? Do you see the overarching rock from 
beneath which springs water of the deepest blue, 
fresh and good to drink, which is distributed in 
channels to irrigate the apple trees? Be sure that 
Aphrodite is there, where the Nymphs, [I doubt 
not, have established a shrine to her, because she 
has made them mothers of Cupids and therefore 
blest in their children. The silver mirror, that 
gilded sandal, the golden brooches, all these objects 
have been hung there not without a purpose. They 
proclaim that they belong to Aphrodite, and her 
name is inscribed on them, and they are said to be 
gifts of the Nymphs. And the Cupids bring first- 
fruits of the apples, and gathering around they pray 
to her that their orchard may prosper. 


7. MEMNON 


This is the army of Memnon; their arms have 
been laid aside, and they are laying out the body of 
their chief for mourning; he has been struck in the 
breast, I think, by the ashen spear. For when 1 
find a broad plain and tents and an entrenched 
camp and a city fenced in with walls, I feel sure 
that these are Ethiopians and that this city is Troy 


1 i.e. by making a present of a hare they exercise a sort of 
constraint upon the beloved. 
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1 rapos add, Brunn, Sym). 443, “his tomb is at the edge 
of the painting.” 

2 gov 6h Jacobs: omovdy. 

3 éxelvov Fairbanks: éxeivo. 





» According to Pliny (V./7/. 6. 182) Memnou was king of 
the Ethiopians in Africa (not of the Ethiopians in the Far 
Kast) at the time of the Trojan war. The western section of 
Thebes in Egypt was known as Memnoneia, and here on the 
left bank of the Nile still remain the two colossal seated figures 
of Memnon erected by Amenhotep HI, They are made of a 
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and that it is Memnon, the son of Eos, who is being 
mourned. When he came to the defence of Troy, the 
son of Peleus, they say, slew him, mighty though he 
was and likely to be no whit inferior to his opponent. 
Notice to what huge length he lies on the ground, 
and how long is the crop of curls, which he grew, 
no doubt, that he might dedicate them to the 
Nile; for while the mouth of the Nile belongs to 
Egypt, the sources of it belong to Ethiopia. See 
his form, how strong it is, even though the light has 
gone from his eyes; see his downy beard, “how it 
matches his age with that of his youthful slayer. 
You would not say that Memnon’s skin is really 
black, for the pure black of it shows a trace of 
ruddiness. 

As for the deities in the sky, Eos mourning over 
her son causes the Sun to be downcast and begs 
Night to come prematurely and check the hostile 
army, that she may be able to steal away her 
son, no doubt with the consent of Zeus. And look ! 
Memnon has been stolen away and is at the edge of 
the painting. Where is he? In what part of the 
earth? No tomb of Memnon is anywhere to be seen 
but in Ethiopia he himself has been transformed into 
a statue of black marble.! The attitude is that of a 
seated person, but the figure is that of Memnon 
yonder, if ] mistake not, and the ray of the sun falls 
on the statue. For the sun, striking the lips of 


conglomerate limestone and are 20 metres in height above 
the pedestal. The northern one of the two, which has been 
broken in several pieces and set up again, is the figure here 
referred to. The marvellous tone or ‘‘ voice” presumably 
was produced (before the figure was broken) by the sudden 
expansion of the stone from heat, when the rays of the 
rising sun fell on it. 
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1 Kaxel Jacobs: xal. 
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Memnon as a plectrum strikes the lyre, seems to 
summon a voice from them, and by this speech- 
producing artifice consoles the Goddess of the Day. 


8 AMYMONE 


Poseidon’s journey over the sea I think you have 
come upon in Homer, when he sets forth from 
Aegae? to join the Achaeans, and the sea is calm, 
escorting him with its sea-horses and its sea-monsters; 
for in Homer they follow Poseidon and fawn upon 
him as they do here in the painting. There, I 
imagine, your thought is of dry-land horses—for 
Homer? maintains that they are “ bronze-hoofed,” 
“swiftly flying,’ and “smitten by the lash’’—but 
here it is hippocamps that draw the chariot, creatures 
with web-footed hoofs, good swimmers, blue- eyed, 
and, by Zeus, in all respects like dolphins. There 
in Homer? Poseidon seems to be angry, and vexed 
with Zeus for turning back the Greek forces and for 
directing the contest to their disadvantage ; while here 
he is painted as radiant, of joyous look, and deeply 
stirred by love. For the sight of Amymone, the 
daughter ‘of Danaus, as she v isits the waters of Inachus, 
has overmastered the god and he sets out to pursue 
the girl, who does not yet know that she isloved.4 At 
any rate the fright of the maiden, her trembling, and 
the golden pitcher falling from her hands make it 
evident that Amymone is astounded and at a loss to 
know with what purpose Poseidon so precipitately 

1 Jl, 13. 27 ff. 2 71. 13. 23 £. 

3 Cf, 22. 5. 37 and 15, 510. 

4 The pursuit of Amymone by Poseidon was frequently 


depicted on vase paintings, cf. Overbeck, Awnstinytholoyie, 
Poseidon, p. 370f. (Fig. 4) 
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Kuprovrar és TOV ‘ydpov, yhavaov | ere Kat Tod 
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ypanwbe. 


ag EAOS 


(1) “Trrop8pos bev 7 YD pepe 6€ xadXapov 

Kal provov, a én domapra wal aynpoTa didwow 

7) TOY Ehov edputa, Kal pupicy yeypamr rae Kal 
25 KuTrelpov" Kat yap TadTa éott TOV édav. dpn 
be ovpavopiney mepiBeBrarat pucews ov peas: 
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A Ghee: 243: Toppupeoy O apa ktua . . . KuprwOer, 

2 Thus eye the marriage chamber, and concealing 
the pair. 

S Od. 9. 109: Ta Gora taka) avavota mara p sovrat, of the 
island of the Cyelopes. 
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leaves the sea; and her natural pallor is illumined 
by the gold of the pitcher, as its brightness is re- 
flected in the water. Let us withdraw, my boy, and 





Fic, 4.—Poseidon pursuing Amymone. 


leave the maiden; for already a wave is arching! 
over for the nuptials, and, though the water is still 
bright and pellucid in appearance, Poseidon will 
presently paint it a purple hue.? 


9. A MARSH 


The earth is wet and bears reeds and_ rushes, 
which the fertile marsh causes to grow “un- 
sown and untilled,’3 and tamarisk and sedge? are 
depicted; for these are marsh-plants. The place 
is encompassed by mountains heaven high, not all of 
one type; for some that are covered with pine trees 
suggest a light soil, others luxuriant with cypress 
trees proclaim that their soil is of clay, and yonder 


4 Suggested by 72. 21. 350 f.: wuptwa: . . . de KUmeipor. 
55 y Mup Pp 
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1 Jacobs: tod &vw, 





PCf Jl 1, 256: avewstpepes &yxos, ‘a wind-nurtured 
spear,” 
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fir trees—what else do they mean than that the 
mountain is storm-swept and rugged? For firs do 
not like rich soil nor do they care for warmth; 
accordingly their place is at a distance from the 
plains, since they grow more readily in the moun- 
tains because of the wind. And springs are 
breaking forth from the mountain sides; as they 
flow down and mingle their waters below, the plain 
becomes a marsh ; not, however, a disordered marsh 
or the kind that is befouled with mud; but the course 
of its waters is directed in the painting just as if 
nature, wise in all things, directed it, and the stream 
winds in many a tortuous meander, abounding in 
parsley and suited for the voyaging of the w ater- 
fowl. For you see the ducks, I am sure, how they 
glide along” the water-course blowing jets of water 
from their bills.2 And what of the tribe of geese ? 
Indeed, they too are painted in accordance with their 
nature, as resting on the water and sailing on it. 
And those long-le gged birds with huge beaks, you 
doubiless recognize as foreign, the birds delicately 
coloured each with different plumage. Their at- 
titudes also are various; one stands on a rock 
resting first one foot and then the other, one dries 
its feathers, one preens them, another has snatched 
some prey from the water, and yet another has bent 
its head to the land so as to feed on something 
there. 

No wonder that the swans are ridden by Cupids ; 
for these gods are mischievous and prone to sport 
with birds, so let us not pass by without noticing 
either their riding or the waters in which this 


2 For atdAots cf. Od. 22. 18: addAds ava pivas maxds hAdev 
aipatos. 
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xotow "Epores é fepods Kal xpugoxarivous bpws 
6 ev Tacay jlay évdi80vs, 6 6€ advaKoTTwr, 0 
dé émiatpépwr, 0 5€ Tepi THY vUcaay éXKabvwv— 
Kat TApAaKEedevouevwy TOs KUKVOLS aKOUELY OOKEL 
a > ¢ ES PA a i < 
Kal amethouvTwy ardrnrots Kal TePalovTwr 
Tabta yap Tois Tpocwmas émectiv—o Oé KaTA- 
. . 
Barre tov Tédas, 0 8€ KataBEBAnxev, 0 6€ 
cal lal C2 Fa 
nydrnaey éxteceiy TOD dpyiOos, ws NOVTAaLTO 
, ne 3 , (4) , X Se ao» f) 7 
év T@ immodpopw. Kukro 6€ Tats bxOats 
an ia ta na c ba , 
epertaow of povotkwtepot TOY KUKVaY éTa- 
SY A / an 
Sovres oluat Tov dpOiov ws mpos TpoTov Tots 
” a fol fal \ \ 
authrw@pévos. onpetoy Ths @dhs opas TO wTnVOY 
a =. +. Cd 
petpdxiov’ dvewos Todt Lépupos tiv wOdiy Tois 
= . \ \ 
Kukvois évdidovs. yéypartar bé amadov xal 
/ a \ € 
yapiev eis alvypa tod mvevpatos, Kal al 
7 a , 
TTEPVYES TAWYTAL TOIS KUKVOLS TPOS TO TAIT- 
tecOat Uo Tov dvépov. 
~ 3 a § * e la a“ ile 
(5) (800 Kal motapos vreEépyetat Tod EXous 
: 
evpus Kal vroxupalvwr, S:aBaivoucr & adtov 
: ees 
aimoXor Kal vopeis emt fevypatos. ef 6€ TOV 
al ” A 
aiyav érawolns Tov Cwypapov, OTL a’Tas bTro- 


15 oxipT@aas Kal ayepwxous yéypaher, 1) TOV Tpo- 


; ‘i % see ; , 
Batwv, oT axXoratoy avtois to Badiopa Kai 
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scene lies. Here indeed is the most beautiful 
water of the marsh, issuing direct from a spring, 
and it forms a swimming-pool of exceeding beauty. 
In the midst of the pool amaranth flowers are nod- 
ding this way and that, sweet clusters that pelt 
the water with their blossoms. It is among these 
clusters that Cupids are riding sacred birds with golden 
bridles, one giving free rein, another drawing in, 
another turning, another driving around the goal- 
post. Just imagine that you hear them urging on 
their swans, and threatening and jeering at one 
another—for this is all to be seen in their faces. 
One is trying to give his neighbour a fall, another 
has done it, still another is ‘glad enough to have 
fallen from his bird that he may take a ‘bath in the 
race-course. On the banks round about stand the 
more musical swans, singing the orthian strain,! I 
think, as befits the contestants. The winged youth 
you see is an indication that a song is being sung, 
for he is the wind Zephyrus and he gives the swans 
the keynote of their song. He is painted asa tender 
and graceful boy in token of the nature of the south- 
west wind, and the wings of the swans are unfolded 
that the breezes may strike them. 

Behold, a river also issues from the marsh, 
broad rippling stream, and goatherds and shepherds 
are crossing it on a bridge. If you were to praise 
the painter for his goats, because he has painted 
them skipping about and prone to mischief, or for 
his sheep because their gait is leisurely as if their 
fleeces were a burden,? or if we were to dwell 


1 «‘Orthian strain,” a familiar high-pitched melody, 
® Cf. Hesiod, Up. 234, “Their woolly sheep are burdened 
with fleeces.” 
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olov dxOos of Hanroi,* Tas TE oupuyyas €t 
SteELormen 3} 7 ToUs Xp@uevous avtais, es breotan- 
perm TO oTOmaTL avrovor, o MLK pov emawveoo- 
peda THs ypads kal doov es piunow Aree, 
copiay b€ ovK émawves opeda ovde xacpov, a 87 
KpatiaTa Soxet THs téxvns. (6) Tis obv y) 
copia ; fedy pa powwixer erreBeBdnne TO TOTALO 
Kal pda novy ém avT@ Aoryov" ides yap 70 
mept TOV powvixov heydpevor, OTe aut ay Oo mev 
aponv Ts, 4 b€ Ojrea, ral Tept TOU yapou aPav 
StaxnKows, é OTe dyovTaL Tas Onreias meptBarrov- 
Tes auTas Tots Krdbors cal emereivovTes abrovs én 
avuTas, ag éxaTépou Tov yevous éva KaTa pia 
ox Ony yeypager. eita 0 ev epg Kal emiKrlveTat 
Kal umepddreTar Tob ToTapov, THS 6€ Onretas é eve 
apectwans ovK exeov emia Béa Bar KeiTat Kal 
SovAever bevEas TO vdwp, Kal €OTL TOES diaBat- 
vovoly aoparyns UTd Ths Tov Pd200 Tpayv- 
THTOS. 


AM@PION 


(1) Tis NWpas TO codicpa Tpa@TOS “Epps m7- 
EacOat NéyeTat Kepatory Sdvoiv Kai Cuvyod Kai 
yérvos Kai Sodvar wera tov ’ATOAXRM Kal Tas 
Movcas ’Aphiom 76 OnBaiw ro dSHpor, o &é 
oixov tas @On7B8as otrm TeTEyiopevas apiKe 
Kata Tov ALOwY pérAn Kal aKxovovTEs of ALOoL 
auvéovat’ Tadta yap Ta év TH ypadi. 


1 of waddot Jacobs: th waAdor, 
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on the pipes or on those who play theim—the way 
they blow with puckered lips—we should praise an 
insignificant feature of the painting and one that has 
to do solely with imitation; but we should not be 
praising its cleverness or the sense of fitness it 
shows, though these, I believe, are the most 
important elements of art. Wherein, then, lies its 
cleverness? The painter has thrown a bridge of 
date palms across the river, and there is a very 
pretty reason for this; for knowing that palms are 
said to be male and female, and having heard about 
their marriage, that the male trees take their brides 
by bending over toward the female trees and em- 
bracing them with their branches, he has painted a 
palm of one sex on one bank and one of the other 
sex on the other bank. Thereupon the male tree 
falls in love and bends over and stretches out over 
the river; and since it is unable to reach the female 
tree, which is still at a distance, it lies prone and 
renders menial service by bridging the water, and it 
is a safe bridge for men to cross on because of the 
roughness of its bark. 


10. AMPHION 


The clever device of the lyre, it is said, was 
invented by Hermes, who constructed it of two horns 
and a crossbar and a tortoise-shell; and he presented 
it first to Apollo and the Muses, then to Amphion of 
Thebes.t| And Amphion, inasmuch as the Thebes of 
his day was not yet a walled city, has directed his 
music to the stones, and the stones run together when 
they hear him, This is the subject of the painting. 


1 Cf, Paus. 9, 5. 8, 
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) 7 pw@rny ouv diadew Tay AUpay, el xa? 
aur HY yeypaT Tal. TO per yap Képas' ‘airyos iEddov’ , 
10 monrat pact, KpHnTaL éé auto 6 bev HoveLKos és 
THY AUpar, 6 oe ToEorns és Ta olxela. péLava 
Kal Tprovera opas Ta Képata Kai dewa evapatat, 
Edda b€, 6 boa bet TH Aupa, mvfou TavTa oT pupvod 
kal Aetou TOV dtov—erégas ovdapyod THS AUpas, 
15 ovme ot dvOpwrot eldores ouTE avTo TO Onpiov 
oUTE O TL TOLS Képaow avtod XpPijoovTar—Kat x 
xervs péhatva per, SayxpiBorat b€ Kata THY 
uo Kal Aayapovs mepiBeBrnrat KUKOUS adXov 
Evvarrovtas ao EavOois Tots dpbarots, 
20 veupat dé Ta pev vTro TH) poaryade TporKevTat Kal 
Tos ouharois arava, ta b€ bro Ta Cvyd 
kotAat? oKxovot' oynd tov TtodTo abTav 
dvadoywratoyv dvarekricbat ohas opbas® ev rH 
dupa. 

25 (3) 0 Oe "Apdiov ti byoi; Ti add ye 8 
Telves TOV vooy € Thy mytiba kal Tapapaiver 
TeV ddovtev doov aToxpyn TO dOovte ; doer bé 
oipuau Ty yy, OTe mdvT@v yevérerpa Kal paT Dp ovoa 
Kal automata HON TH Tex diowow. 7 Kony dé 

39 yoeia per cal Kal’ éavt yy évarvouta Hey 7 
HETOTO, cuycatioica dé TH Lovo Tapa TO ods 
Kal Ypvaod Te erigaivovea, Holey dé pera Tis 
hitpas, tw pacw of tTav amobétwr Total 


kotAa Jacobs : Kotha. 

6p0a@s Benndorf: dpbobs or dpOds. 

After 3 the MSS. give WaAAe: kal H érépa yelp ; Jacobs 
deletes 7 étéoa xelp; Benndorf deletes the whole phrase, 
comparing 310 Kk 7. 


moe 


o 





1 Cf. Ll 4. 105: réf0r. . . €&adou aids. 
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Look carefully at the lyre first, to see if it is 
painted faithfully. The horn is the horn “of a 
leaping goat,” 1 as the poets say, and it is used by 
the musician for his lyre and by the bowman for his 
bow. The horns, you observe, are black and jagged 
and formidable for attack 2 All the wood required 
for the lyre is of boxwood, firm and free from knots— 
there is no ivory anywhere about the lyre, for men did 
not yet know either the elephant or the use they were 
tomake ofits tusks. The tortoise-shell is black, but its 
portrayal is accurate and true to nature in that the 
surface is covered with irregular circles which touch 
each other and have yellow eves: and the lower 
ends of the strings below the bridge lie close to the 
shell and are attached to knobs, while between the 
bridge and the crossbar the strings seem to be with- 
out support, this arrangement of the strings being 
apparently best adapted for keeping them stretched 
taut on the lyre. 

And what is Amphion saying?? Certainly he 
keeps his mind intent on the harp, and shows his 
teeth a little, just enough for a singer. No doubt 
he is singing a hymn to Earth because she, creator 
and mother of all things, is giving him his walls, 
which already are rising of their own accord. His 
hair is lovely and truthfully depicted, falling as it 
does in disorder on his forehead and mingling with 
the downy beard beside the ear, and showing a glint 
of gold; but itis lovelier still where it is held by the 
headband—the headband “ wrought by the Graces, a 


2 Cf. the frontispiece for a reconstruction of this lyre. 

® The text is faulty. Probably the sense is ‘ What do 
you say etaphion is doing? What else than keeping his 
mind intent . i 
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Napitas Kapeiv, wyadpa iO.otov Kat mpoo- 
exeotatov TH AUpa. SoKe foe TOV “Epuiiv epore 
KATELNT MHEVOV cotvat TO ’Apdiove dupa Th 
Opa. Kal 7 Xrapes, iy opel, KaKelyy) mapa 
tov ‘Eh "ppov Taxa’ ov yap ep évos bevel Ypo- 
Matos, dANa TpeTrETAat Kal KATA THY “Tpev HeTay- 
Bet. (4) xaOnrae 6 éml Kodkwvod TH pev moot 
Kpov@v TUMMENES, Th Seed be Tapamhiyr Tov Tas 
veupas warre cal 7 eTépa yelp opGais Tals 
TOY SaxtTUAwv mpoBorais, omep @Ounv Thao - 
Tixny amavOadietabat povyny. eiev. (5) Ta be 
Tov MOwv mas exer; mavTes eri tHv wory 
auvOéovet Kal axovouver Kal yivetar ‘retyos. Kab 
To pev €Ewxodountat, To 6é araBatver, TO dé 
dipte KateBdrovto gtroTtmor Kal bets of ALOoe 


Seay ‘ Re ae ey aes 
Kal Ontevovtes povatky, TO O€ TELYOS ETTATUAOD, 


o act eee 
ogot THS AUpAas ol TOVOL. 


ta’ DAEOOQN 


(1) ) Npuod TeV “Adiadov Ta duxpua. PacBovte 
AOyos aUTA pety: TodTOY yap maida ‘HXJouv yevo- 
pevov emiTohmioat 7 TATPGO did pe Kata 
épora HMeoxngews Kal 7) KaTAoXOVTA Ty jetav 
oharnvar kal év 76 “Hpidave trecetv—tavra 


1 xateBadovte Schenkl ct al. : naveAtBovro or kaTerAaSev. 





1 Plato, Phaedrus 2524 quotes a passage on Love from 
the Secret Verses (Jowett, ‘‘apocryphal writings”) of 
Homer. The subject is discussed by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
SOLE. 
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most lovely ornament,” as the poets of the Secret 
Verses? say—and quite in keeping with the lyre. 
My own opinion is that Hermes gave Amphion 
both these gifts, both the lyre and headband, because 
he was overcome by love for him, And the 
chlamys he wears, perhaps that also came from 
Hermes; for its colour does not remain the same 
but changes and takes on all the hues of the rain- 
bow.2. Amphion is seated on a low mound, beating 
time with his foot and smiting the strings with his 
right hand, His left hand is playing, too, with 
fingers extended straight, a conception which I 
should have thought only plastic art would venture. 
Well, how about the stones? They all run _to- 
gether toward the singing, they listen, and they 
become a wall. At one point the wall is finished, at 
another it is rising, at still another the foundation is 
just laid. The stones are eager in rivalry, and happy, 
and devoted slaves of music; and the wall has seven 
gates, as the strings of the lyre are seven. 


11. PHAETHON 


Golden are the tears of the daughters of Helius. 
The story is that they are shed for Phaéthon; 
for in his passion for driving this son of Helius 
ventured to mount his father’s chariot, but because 
he did not keep a firm rein he came to grief and fell 
into the Eridanus—wise men interpret the story as 


2 Does this mean that Hermes descends by the rainbow ? 
Certainly the rainbow (7.¢., Iris) is like Hermes, a messenger 
from the gods to men. 

3 ie. the left hand is raised, after the stroke, and the 
fingers, pointing toward the spectators, are foreshortened. 
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Tols pev copots mwreoveEia tis elvat boxe Tod 
Tupwdous, moutais é€ eal Seorypagors tmmoe Kal 
dppa—Kat ovyXeltac Ta ovpavia. (2) ores 
yap wok pe eK peonuBplas éXavver TP aypépar, 
o 0é HAtou KUKNOS els yy péov €d\Ket TODS aoTé- 
pas. ai dé" Qpa TAS mUdaS éxXTrovc aL pevyou- 
ow eis THY atavr@oay avtais adydvy, Kal ot 
imTol Tis Sevyhns cxTrEg ovTES olatpe@ pépovrar, 
amrayopever dé 1) i} kai Tas yeipas alper dvw 
paySaiouv ‘rod mupos és adtny lovtos, éxariates 
6€ TO peipaKiov Kal Katadéperat—rTiy Te yap 
Kony eurrémpnotar Kal Ta oTépva UToTUPeTat 
—rotapo te Hpidave eumecettar cal mapéEe 
podOov Twa T@ Bate. (3) ) KvKvoL yap 6) dva- 
puaayres Ov Tt evdev kar évOev! rat T01)}- 
covTas wdnv TO HELpaKLov, dyéhau Te avtav 
ipBeicar Kavotpe Tatra Kai "lotp@ daovrat, 
Kal ovdev dv Koov éotat Tob ToLovTOV doYyoU, 
Lepvpo TE Xpijoovrae T™ pos TP pony éLagpo 
Kal evasion: AeyeTar yap suvavAay Tod Oprvou 
Tots KUKVOLS oporoy frat. tadrd Tou Kai Tdp- 
€oTe Tots dpyiow, wote Cpa? Kal >Wdadrev 
avtovs olov dpyava. 

(4+) ra bé éwi 7H OXON yuvata, ai ova Sévépa, 
gaci tas ‘Wdcadas ert TO dbeAPO petadhivar 


1 rt &vOev nal %vOev Jacobs: rb évOev or 7d evredoer, 
2 bpa Welcker: épa. 








1 Cf. Lucretius 5, 392 ff 
2 Cf. 11.8. 485 f.: év 8 reo’ “Qneave Aaumpoy paos jeAloro, 
éAxorta vuKta méAaivay em) Celdwpov &poupar. 


8 Cf. dafra Phil. I, 34. 
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BOOK I. 11 


indicating a superabundance of the fiery element in 
nature,! but for poets and painters it is simply a 
chariot and horses—and at his fall the heavens are 
confounded. Look! Night is driving Day from 
the noonday sky, and the sun’s orb as it plunges 
toward the earth draws in its train the stars? The 
Horae® abandon their posts at the gates and flee 
toward the gloom that rises to meet them, while the 
horses have thrown off their yoke and rush madly on. 
Despairing, the Earth raises her hands in supplication, 
as the furious fire draws near her. Now the youth 
is thrown from the chariot and is falling headlong 4— 
for his hair is on fire and his breast smouldering with 
the heat; his fall will end in the river Eridanus 
and will furnish this stream with a mythical tale. 
For swans scattered about, breathing sweet notes, 
will hymn the youth; and flocks of swans rising aloft 
will sing the story to Cayster and Ister;° nor will any 
place fail to hear the strange story. And they will 
have Zephyrus, nimble god of wayside shrines, to 
accompany their song, for it is said that Zephyrus 
has made a compact with the swans to join them in 
the music of the dirge. This agreement is even 
now being carried out, for look! the wind is playing 
on the swans as on musical instruments. 

As for the women on the bank, not yet com- 
pletely transformed into trees, men say that the 
daughters of Helius on account of their brother’s 


4 The fall of Phaéthon is depicted, e.g. on an Arretine 
bowl (Fig. 5) and a Roman sarcophagus, both figured in 
Roscher, Lexikon d. gricch. u. rim. Myth. LIL 2, p. 2195 f. 

5 The swans were said to spend the summer on the Cayster 
river in Lydia and the winter on the Danube (Ister) among 
the Hyperboreans. Cf. Himerius 79, 17d. 
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15 Kai ets d€vdpa AEat Sdxpva te adiévar. Kal n 
ypady Tadta olde pitas yap Badromévn tais 
xopupais Ta pev eis dudadrov dévépa abtat, Tas 
éé Xeipas olor pOavovar ged THs Kons, ws 
airyetpov mavra. ped tev daxpior, @s XYpucd. 

20 Kal TO pep Typpipov €v Th Tov opOarpav 
&pa Xaporais éravyd ber Tais Kopaus Kal olov 
aKtiva EXKEL, TO éé tais Tapeais evr bry avov 
Happaiper mept TO éxelvy Epevdos, ta 6€ oravovta 
Kara Tob oTépvou Xpvaos 77). (5) Opyvel cat 

25 0 Tora Los avéxov THs Sivns Kab TO pep Daéovte 

KOATIOV UTEVYEL—TO rap oXijpa beEouevov—ras 
be ‘Tudéas yewpyioe avtixa: atipars yap Kal 
Kpupols, ods avadldwat, ALGoupynaer Kal Te- 
covTa vrobéketar Kai bia hatdpod tod bdarTos 
yamake tots év “Oxeare BapBapow ta TeV 
aiyetpov Wryyparta. 


= 


3 


18’ BOSTIOPOS 


(1) —Ta 6é evi TH 3x9n yovaca* mapaBodct, 
Tapaxanely dé Kai Tvs immrous coikact a) 
piyar ta matdia pydé amorrTvcat TOV yadwvor, 

312 K, édeiv 6é Kal cupratioa ta Onpia, ot € axovov- 
atv olpar Kat Tmotodar TadTa. Onpacavtas &é 
avtovs Kat Saita ypynxotas SvaTopOpever vats 


laa... yovaa deleted by Kayser, as repeated from 
311.10 K. The beginning of this sketch is lost. 


DAN Gey was explained hy the ancients as the ‘‘tears of 
the daughters of Helius.” he river Eridanus is a mythical 
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mishap changed their nature and became trees, and 
that they shed tears. The painting recognizes the 
story, for it puts roots at the extremities of their 
toes, while some, over here, are trees to the waist, and 
branches have supplanted the arms of others. Behold 
the hair, it is nothing but poplar leaves! Behold 
the tears, they are golden! While the welling tide 
of tears in their eyes gleams in the bright pupils 
and seems to attract rays of light, and the tears on 
the cheeks glisten amid the cheek’s ruddy glow, 
yet the drops trickling down their breasts have 
already turned into gold. The river also laments, 
emerging from its eddying stream, and offers its 
bosom to receive Phaéthon—for the attitude is of 
one ready to receive—and soon it will harvest the 
tears of the daughters of Helius;! for the breezes 
and the chills which it exhales will turn into stone 
the droppings of the poplar trees, and it will catch 
them as they fall and conduct them through its 
bright waters to the barbarians by Oceanus. 





12. BOSPHOROS 


(The women on the bank] are shouting, and 
they seem to urge the horses not to throw their 
young riders nor yet to spurn the bit, but to catch 
the game and trample it underfoot; and these, I 
think, hear and do as they are bidden. And when 
the youths have finished the hunt and have eaten 


stream in the far west near the end of the world, where 
lived the daughters of Helius. Geographers later connected 
it with the Po or the Rhone, which lay on the routes by 
which amber came to the Greeks from the North Sea and the 
Baltic, where lived “ the barbarians by Oceanus.” 
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aro tis Etvpwryns és tHy “Aalav otadious 
HadloTd Tou TéTTApas—TouTi yap TO ev péow 
Tol eOvoiv—Kai adtepétat TEéovaty. 

(2 ) idov Kal tTelopa BadXovtat, déexerar ée 
avrous oikia para noeta Oardpous irogpaivovea 
Kai avdpavas Kai Oupidwr ixyvyn, Kai teiyos bé 
mepiBeBryrae Kal émanr€ers exer. TO 0€ KAX- 
NecTOY avTijs, ML VEROS TEPLETTHKE oT0a TH 
Baddoon reeppoedys bo Tov ép avrh nidou. 
yeverts ex mnyey TO riGo' Oeppov yap papa 
vex péov Ta Ths KdTO Ppuyias 6py Kal TO pedpa 
eis Tas NoTouias éadyov bropBpous épydtetar 
TOY TETpaV évias Kal VdaTMsn ToLel THY ExpvaLy 
TOV Ader, dev avT@v Kal TOAAa Ta xpwOpaTa. 
Borepov pev yap évOa Arpwaler Kippoerdés didwot, 
xaOapov &€ Grov KpuoTadnoecoes éxetOev, Kal 
mouxtAXee Tas méTpas év TOAXALS StarLVOpeEvoY 
Tals TpoTats. 

(3) 2 deri S€ Unr» Kal torodde wvOou péper 
cipBora. Kopn Kal Tats dudw Kadw Kai 
hortavte TAVTO OvdacKadrw TpogeKavOnoay adr- 
AyArAols «Kai TepiBaddrrELW OvVK ovans adeias 
@ppnoay aro0avety amo tavtyol ths wétTpas 
Kavtedbev ipOnoav eis THY Oddraccay év boTa- 
Tals Kal Taras meptBorats. Kab 0 "Epws éti 
TH méT pa Teivel Thy xelpa &s THY OudaTTay, 
broonpatvey TOV pidov o 6 Swypados. 

(4) 9 d€ edeEs otkia, ynpever Te yivatov 





1 The marble of Hierapolis is here described ; cf. Strabo, 
p. 629, Vitruvius 8. 3. 10. 
2 (Cf, Nenophon, Coxriv. 4. 23 cvuqpoitay eis rabra bi5acKa- 
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their meal, a boat carries them across from Europe 
to Asia, about four stades—for this space intervenes 
between the countries—and they row themselves 
across, 

See, they throw out a rope, and a house is receiving 
them, a charming house just showing chambers 
and halls for men and indications of windows, and it 
is surrounded by a wall with parapets for defence. 
The most beautiful featare of it is a semi-circular 
stoa following the curve of the sea, of yellowish 
colour by reason of the stone of w hich it is built. 
The stone is formed in springs; for a warm 
stream flowing out below the mountains of Lower 
Phrygia and entering the quarries submerges some 
of the rocks and ihakes the outcroppings of the stone 
full of water so that it assumes various colours.? 
For the stream is foul where it is sluggish and 
produces a yellowish colour; but where the water 
is pure a stone of crystal clearness is formed, and it 
gives to the rock various colours as it is absorbed in 
the many seams. 

The lofty promontory gives a suggestion of the 
following ‘tale: A boy and girl, Hoth beautiful 
and under the tutelage ‘of the same teacher, burned 
with love? for each Other ; and since they were not 
free to embrace each other, they determined to die 
at this very rock, and leaped from it into the sea in 
their first and last embrace. Eros on the rock 
stretches out his hand toward the sea, the painter's 
symbolic suggestion of the tale. 

In the house close by a woman lives alone; 
Aelia exeivm . . . mpogexavdn, ‘‘This hot flame of his was 
kindled when they used to go to school together.” Trans. 
Todd, L.C.L. 
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eFeAnAvOos Tov dateos be dxNov véor' apTa- 
ceabat yap avo epacav Kal apedoas exomatov 
Kal dw@pars éveipwv. 4 & oimat Koprpov TL és 
avTous éxovoa xviger Ta petpara Kat Sedpo 
vTefedoioa oixet TH eyupav TavTNY oikiav. 
oKéeyrar yap os OxvpeTtat KPyMVvOS TH daratry 
epéatie Ta (Mev KAulopeva imodoOneeds, Ta dé 
ave Urrepxeiwevos eparov Tiva TAaUT HY ave xov 
oikiar, vp Hs Kat 9 OadaTTa Kvavwtépa paive- 
Tat Kabienévev es adtiv Tov odOadpar, Kai % 
yh mapéxeTat TA vews TaVTa TAY TOU KiVEiTOaL. 
€5 TODTO HKavaav TO Ppovptoy OVE WS aTroNEAOL- 
mac avriy ol épavres, GAN oO ev KUAVOT P@POV; 
0 8é xXpuaoT pepor, 6 6€ aAXos GAO TE TeV 
ToLkinwv aKatiov éuBeBneas THEE, KGS avth, 
Kadol Te Kal éeotehavwpévor. Kal o péy avrci, 
¢ X lal 1 ss e A v Sf ‘ 
6 8€ Kpotety bnoin, 6 dé abet olwar, aTepavous 
be davappimtodat Kal pudijpara, Kat ovde epeT- 
Tovoww, adAn éméxXouct Thy cipeciay Kal époppl- 
CovTat T@® Kpynuv@. To bé€ yUvaloy amo THs 
oiias olov éx TEepL@miys Opa Tatra, Kal yerg 
KATA TOD KoMov, xddaca els TOUS ep@vTas ws 
ov TAety Hover, GNXG Kal velv avarynalovea. 

(5) xat Trois évtevEn 7 poxwpav Kal 
puK@ Lever” axovan Boav Kal oupiryyov Bon 
TEpinxr}oel oe Kal KULyyeTals evTevey) Kat 
yewpryots Kai Trotapots Kal Apvats ral myyais 
eK LeMaKT aL yep a) ypagy Kal TA OVTA Kal TA 
yevomera Kal ws av yévorTo évia, od dia TAHOOS 


1 xporeiy Olearius : «pores. 
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she has been driven out of the city by the im- 
portunity of her suitors; for they meant to carry her 
off, and pursued her unsparingly with their attentions 
and tempted her with gifts. But she, I think, by 
her haughty bearing spurred them on, and coming 
hither in secret she inhabits this secure house. For 
see how secure it is: a cliff juts out into the sea, its 
base bathed by the waves, and, projecting ov erhead, 
it bears this house out in the sea, a house beneath 
which the sea seems darker blue as the eyes are 
turned down toward it, and the land has all the 
characteristics of a ship except that it is motionless. 
Eyen though she has reached this fortified spot her 
lovers do not give her up, but they come sailing, one 
in a dark- prowed boat, one in a golden-prowed, 
others in all sorts of variegated craft, a revel band 
Bee her, all beautiful and crowned with gar- 
lands. And one plays the flute, another evidently 
applauds, another seems to be singing; and they 
throw her crowns and kisses. And they are not 
rowing any longer, but they check their motion and 
come to rest at the promontory. The woman gazes 
at the scene from her house as from a look-out 
tower and laughs down at the revelling crowd. 
vaunting herself that she is compelling her lovers 
not merely to sail but also to swim to her. 

As you go on to other parts of the painting, 
you will meet with flocks, and hear herds of cattle 
lowing, and the music of the shepherds’ pipes will 
echo in your ears; and you will meet with hunters 
and farmers and rivers and pools and springs—for 
the painting gives the very image of things that 
are, of things that are taking place, and in some cases 
of the manner of their taking place, not slighting 
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avT@v padcioupyotaa Ty adyOerav, ANN émt- 
Ted\ovca TO exdaTou oixetov, ws Kav ell & 
Te eEypagev—eor’ ay eg’ fepov ddixopeda. Kab 
Tov éKel veo oipat opis Kal oTHhas, at Tept- 
(Cpuvrac aro, Kab Tov éTl TO oTomare Tupaor, 


Os HpTyTas és PpveTwplay THY vewv, al TA€éoVELY 
éx Tov Tovtov. 


Ty’ * (6) “7 ody ove em AdXo ceyets 3 iKavas 
i. x n t / x , 
yap poe ta tov Booméopov diavevonta.” Ti 
Pyoes ; N€AXOLTE we TO TOV ANLEWY, 0 KAT apyas 


35 ernyyerdauyv. iv ody pi) Tept opixpov SdieFior- 


314 Kk. 


10 


bd \ & bos , vw \ \ 
Mev, UXAG TrEpL wY AEéyerv aELOY, TOUS fev KAa- 
dum Onpavras oy KUpTO texvatovras ) ef Tes 
avipa dixtvoy 3) evaparrer Tpiawvay, apéhopev 
Tob Adryou—a putK pov yap aKxovoe Tepl avTov 
Kat paveitat got waddov HOVeMATA TIS ypadis 
—rTous 6€ émixyepodytas Tois Ovvvois idwper 
\ , \ , ~ a 
déto. yap ovtot Aoyou Sia péyeOos THs Ofpas. 
nd n € 4s a , ‘ 
(7) dhottdow of Ovvva tH éEw OaratTn Tapa 
ate ‘ ; f 
tod Ilovtov yéverw év avT@® cyovTEs Kal vomas 
i ; 
Tas pev LyOvwy, Tas 66 iAvwr Kal XvuoV éTEpwr, 
v« ow , > oe Es \ 5 La ? e 
ods “latpos és avtov fépes kat Mawtis, vf’ ov 
YAUKUTEpOS Kal ToTLuwrepos addANS GaraTTNS 
0 llovtos. véovar 6€ oioy otpatiwtav pdrayt 
éml xT Kal ed’ Exxaidexa xat Sis tocar Kal 
Umoxupatifovcw ardArjdols, GANOS AAW ETE- 
3 ; : Sateacn 
véovtes, TocovToy Babos baov adtwv TO Edpos. 
1 Os xhy ef Jacobs: daavel xby el. 
2 In the early editions the following part of the Twelfth 


Picture was treated as an independent sketch, nuinbered 13, 
and entitled “AAce?s, ‘* Fishermen.” 
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the trath by reason of the number of objects shown, 
but defining the real nature of each thing just as if 
the painter’ were representing some one thing alone 
—till we come to a shrine. You see the temple 
yonder, I am sure, the columns that surround it, and 
the beacon light at the entrance which is hung up 
to warn from danger the ships that sail out from the 
Euxine Sea. 


(13) 


“Why do you not go on to another painting? 
This one of the Bosphor us has been studied enough 
for me.” What do you mean? I have yet to speak 
of the fishermen, as I promised when I began. Not 
to dilate on small matters, but only on points worth 
discussing, let us omit any account of those who fish 
with a rod or use a basket cunningly or perchance 
draw up a net or thrust a trident—for you will 
hear little about such, and they will seem to you 
mere embellishments of the painting—but let us 
look at the men who are trying to capture tunny- 
fish, for these are worth discussing because the hunt 
is on so large a scale. For tunny-fish come to the 
outer sea! from the Euxine, where they are born 
and where they feed on fish and sediment and 
vegetable matter which the Ister and Maeotis bring 
to it, rivers which make the water of the Euxine 
sweeter and more drinkable than that of any other 
sea. And they swim like a phalanx of soldiers, 
eight rows deep and sixteen and twice sixteen, and 
they drop down in the water, one swimming over 
another so that the depth of the school equals 


1 te. the Mediterranean. 
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(5) idéar pev ovv, Kad? as aXigKovTat, puplas: 
Kal yap oidnpov éoriv en avtous iEacbat Kat 
pippaxa emimdaat Kal purcpov ipKece dixtvor, 
OTM aToypn Kal opixpov Te THs ciryedgs. 
dpiatn b€ HOE 7 Orjpa: TKOTLMpErTaL yap TEs ad’ 
dYy rod Evdou Taxus pev cprOuioar, THe dé 
ow ixavos. det rep aUT@ TEeTNyévat ev TOUS 
obOarpovs es THY Odratrav é&ixveicOai Te 
, x ’ , ‘ ? fal ” 
Toppwtatw, Kav éuSarrovtas Tovs tyOds id, 
Bois Te ws peylatns det adT@ mpos Tous év Tois 
dKatiows, Kal Tov aptOpov Neyer Kal Tas pupiddas 
avTav, of b€ aroppatavtes adtovs Babet Kat 
Kear bint vo Sexovtat apm pav dypav, ud’ 
fis kal mdovteiv Eroumov TO THS Orpas HYEHOVL. 
(9) Brére pos TH ypdiy non: KaTorer 
yap avta kat Spwpeva. 6 pév TKOTLWPOS €5 
Tv Odrattav Bréret S:aTvéuTrov Tovs ofOarpovrs 
és THY TOD aptOuod aVAANWIV, ev yrAavKa be 
TO THs Oaratrns dvOE Ta THY ixyOVwOY YPOLaTa' 
péraves pev of advw doxovaw, Artov 8 oi épe js, 
ot bé wet’ exetvous 7}5y Tapawevdovtat THY diy, 
eita oxiwdets, eita vdapol vrovonjcayy Kata- 
Baivovoa yap és To Bdwp Oris apBdUveTAaL 
diaxpiBodv ta év adt@. (10) 0 6€ TOY drLEéwv 
Sipuos dets cai EavOol tiv ypoav iro ToD 
GéperBar. Kal O ev THY Komp fevyvucrv, 6 é€ 
epeTTer pdva SeESyxore TO Bpaxiovt, 6 é 
emruxeheveTar TO TEAS, 6 8€ rater Tov pi 
épértovta. Boi) 8é Hprar tev adtéwv euTeTte- 
KOTMY 6 TOV LYOvwY els TO SixTVOY. Kal TOUS 
per upyKace, Tovs d€ aipodow. dunxavodvtes 
6€ 6 TL XpHoovTaL TO WAHOEL Kal Tapavolyouct 
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the width. Now the ways of catching them are 
countless; sharp iron spears may be used on them 
or drugs may be sprinkled over them, or a small net 
is enough fora fisherman who is satisfied with some 
small portion of the school. But the best means of 
taking them is this : a look-out is stationed on a 
high tree, a man quick at counting and keen of 
vision. For it is his task to fix his eyes on the sea 
and to look as far as he can; and if. perchance he 
sees the fish approaching, then he must shout as loud 
as he ean to those in the boats and must tell the 
number of the fish, how many thousands there are ; 
and the boatmen compassing them about with a 
deep-laid net that can be drawn together make a 
splendid catch, enough to enrich the captain of the 
hunt. 

Now look at the painting and you will see just 
this going on, The look-out gazes at the sea and 
turns his eyes in one direction and another to get 
the number ; and in the bright gleam of the sea the 
colours of the fish vary, those near the surface seem 
to be black, those just below are not so black, those 
lower still begin to elude the sense of sight, then 
they seem shadowy, and finally they look just like the 
water ; for as the vision penetrates deeper and deeper 
its power of discerning objects in the water is 
blunted. The group of fishermen is charming, and 
they are brown of complexion from exposure to 
the sun. One binds his oar in its place, another 
rows with swelling muscle, another cheers his neigh- 
bour on, another Strikes a man who is not rowing. 
A shout rises from the fishermen now that the fish 
are already in the net. Some they have caught, 
some they are catching. And at a loss what to do 
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Tou dictvov Kal avyywpoder evious Siapuyety 
a ~ bs 
Kal dvextecelv’ TocouTov és Tv Onpay Tpvu- 
15 paciv. 


wo SEMEAH 


(1) Bpovt év eloet oKrNp@ kai “Aotpati 
géhas €x TOV opdarpov i letoa TUp TE parydatov 
€& odpavod TUpavyerns oiKkias emer prpmevov oyu 
To.oude, ef 42) eyvoeis, antera. (2 ) Tupos 

20 vepern Tepia Xovoa Tas O7Bas els Ty Tob 
Kaduou oréyny payryvutac KOMETAVTOS emt THY 
Sewedqy tov Avds, cal amoAXuTae bev, or Soxob- 
HED, Dy) Zeuedry, Tie TeTaL 8 Acovucos otpat vi 
Ata mpos 76 rip. Kal TO eV THs. Sepédrns eidos 

25 apudpov Srahaiverar lovans és ovpavor, Kab at 
Moboat abrhy éxet dcovTat, 6 be Atsvucos Tis 
per HNT pos exOp@aner payeions THY yaorépa, 
70 6€ Top aXrVOEES épyaverar atdpos avtos 
oloy aaTHp Tes UTATTPUT TOY. (3) dtacyotca 
30 6€ 4) POE div pov Te TO Avovia oxrarypaper 

TavTos Hdcov *Agaupiou TE Kal Avdtour &duxés Te 

yap Tepl avTo TeOyjdaar Kal KITTOU xopup Boe Kal 

710 dpuTedot Kat upoou dévdpa ott Te éxovons 

316 K. dvagXovTa THS YAS, OS Kav 1 TO Tupl civac eva. 

Kal ov XpH Oavpater, él orepavoi To wip ew 

TO Avovvow hy), uv) ye Kal oupBaxxevoet avT@ 

Kal olvov advacew ex THYyaV dwcet yara TE OloV 


1 kay Jacobs: kal. 





1 Thunder (Bronte) and Lightning /Astrapo). Cf. Pliny, 
N.H., 25. 96: pinxit (Apelles) et quae pingi non possunt, 
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with so many they even open the net and let some 
of the fish swim away and escape: so proud are they 
of their catch. 


14. SEMELE 


Bronté stern of face, and Astrapé} flashing 
light from her eyes, and raging fire from heaven that 
has laid hold of a king’s house, suggest the following 

tale, if it is one you know A cloud of fire 
eens Thebes breaks into the dwelling of 

Cadmus as Zeus comes wooing Semele ; and Semele 
apparently is destroyed, but Dionysus is born, by 
Zeus, so | believe, in "the presence of the fire. And 
the form of Semele is dimly seen as she goes to the 
heavens, where the Muses will hymn her praises : but 
Dionysus leaps forth as his mother’s womb is rent 
apart, and he nace the flame look dim, so brilliantly 
does he shine like a radiant star.2 The flame, divid- 
ing, dimly ae a cave for Dionysus more cae 
ing than any in Assyria and Lydia ; for sprays of ivy 
grow luxuriantly about it and clusters of ivy berries 
aiid now grape-vines and stalks of thyrsus 3 which 
spring up from the willing earth, so that some grow 
in the very fire. We must not be surprised if in 
honour of Diony sus the Fire is crowned by the Earth, 
for the Earth will take part with the Fire in the 

Bacchic revel and will make it possible for the revel- 


tonitrua, fulgura, quae Bronten, Astrapen, Ceraunobolian 
appellant. 

? On the birth of Dionysus, see Overbeck, Aunstmythologie, 
Zeus, p. 416 £. 

3 The wand carried by followers of Dionysus, properly a 
wand wreathed with ivy and with a pine-cone at the top. 
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Bamo pala Erxew TO pwev éx Bw@dov, TO b€ éx« 
métpas. (4) dxove tod Mavos, @s Tov Arovucov 
déewv Eoixev év kopudais To KiPatpavos trockip- 
TOV TL ELOY. 0 Kiarpov éé ddopupetat év cider 
avpwrrov TA piKpov Datepov év avT® dyn Kat 

10 KiTTOD héper orepavov dmoxdivorta THS xeparns 
—atepavodtar yap 6) att chodpa dxov— 
éeXdTnv Te avT@® TapaduTtever Méyatpa Kal 
myyiy avapaiver bdaTos eri TH’ AxTalwvos oluat 
cat TevOéws atyartt. 


vw’ APIAANH 


151) “Oreriy Apeaédvnvy 6 Onceds adixa Spav— 
a & ovK aoucd pacw, arr’ éx Atovicov—xarté- 
Autrey év Ala TH vijow xabevdovear, Taxa Tou 
Kal TitOns Stax jKoas: gopat yap exetvat Ta 
To.aira Kal Saxpvovaty € én? avtois, érav eOé\worr. 

20 ov pew Séopas Aéyerv Onoéa péev eivar Tov ev TH 
vn, Atovucoy b€ Tov év TH YH, 00S ws ayvoodr- 
ta! émiatpéporw av és tiv evi tov TeTpOV, 
ws €v wadank® Keitat TO Ure. 


1 Benndorf would read ayvoots7a a’. 





1 Cf. Eur. Bacch, 726 
‘The hills, the wild things all, were thrilled 
With ecstasy: naught but shook as on they rushed ” ; 
and 707 fs 
‘©One grasped her thyrsus staff, and smote the rock, 
And forth up leapt a fountain’s showery spray, 
One in earth’s bosom planted her reed-wand, 
And up therethrough the God a wine-fount sent, 
And whoso fain would drink white foaming draughts 
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lers to take wine from springs and to draw milk from 
clods of earth or from a rock as from living breasts.1 
Listen to Pan, how he seems to be hymning Dionysus 
on the crests of Cithaeron, as he dances an Evian 2 
fling. And Cithaeron in the form of a man laments 
the woes? soon to occur on his slopes, and he wears 
an ivy crown aslant on his head—for he accepts the 
crown most unwillingly—and Megaera causes a fir 
to shoot up beside him and brings to light a spring 
of water. in token, I fancy. of the blood of Actaeon 
and of Pentheus.4 


15. ARIADNE 


That Theseus treated Ariadne unjustly—though 
some say not with unjust intent, but under 
the compulsion of Dionysus—when he abandoned 
her while asleep on the island of Dia,> you must 
have heard from your nurse; for those women are 
skilled in telling’ such tales and they weep over 
them whenever “they will. I do not need to say 
that it is Theseus you see there on the ship and 
Dionysus yonder on the land, nor will I assume you 
to be ignorant and call your attention to the woman 
on the “rocks, lying there in gentle slumber. 


Scarred with their finger-tips the breast of earth, 
And milk gushed forth unstinted.” 
Trans. Way, L.C.L. 
2 Evios is an epithet of Dionysus, derived from the cry 
Eboi (Evoé) uttered by his worshippers. 
8 ‘The rending of Pentheus asunder by his mother Agave 
and the Bacchantes. 
4 According to Eur. Bacch, 1291 f. Pentheus was killed on 
the same spot as Actaeon. 
5 The ancient name of Naxos, where Theseus stopped with 
Ariadne on his way back from Crete, where with her aid he 
had killed the Minotaur. 
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(2) odd’ aTroxpn Tov Cwoypadov erracveiy, ap 
Ov Kav dos emaivoito: padiov yap dravre 
KAXNV wey THY A peadvny ypapew, xanrov b€ TOV 
Ono€a, Avovicou TE Hupia pdcpata Tots ypaerw 
y mharrew Bovdopevors, & Ov Kav plxpov TUX TES; 
ipne Tov Oeov. Kat yap ot copupPot atépavos 
ovTes Atovicou yvapto pa, Kav TO Snpcovpynpa 
pathos Xm, Kal KEepas imexpvopevor TOY Kpo- 
TC ipa Avovuaov dnXol, Kat mapoanrts Umexpawvo- 
pévn av Tob Geod ovuBorov- arn odtés ye 6 
Avovucos éx povou TOU epav yeyparrae. oKevn 
pev yap Oa wévy Kal Pvpao Kal veBpises, 
eppimrat taba ws é&w Tov Katpod, Kal ovde 
KupBarots at Baxyac xXpavrac vov ovde of 
Sartvpou avrovorv, ara Kat o Tap KaTéXel TO 
oKipTn wa, @S jn) Stadvaere Toy Umvov THs Kopns, 
ddoupyis: TE orethas éauTov Kal Thy xeparny 
podots avOtaas Epxerar Tapa Ty "A piadyny | 6 
Avavucos, peOvwy epwrt pret Tept TOV akpatas 
épwvtwy o Titos. (3) 6 Onaevs dé épa pér, 
ada TOD Tov "AOnvdv Karvod, ’Aptadvnv bé 
ovTe oldey ete oTE Eyvw ToTé, dnul & avtov 
exrerto ar Kal Tob AafupivOov Kal pndé el Tet 
even, eg’ éT@ Tote &s THY Kpjrqy emdevoev 
oUTM OovoY Ta eK Tp@pas Bréret. Opa. Kal Thy 
"A piddvny, wadrov d€ Tov Umvov" yuna ev eis 
ouparoy otépva tadta, Sépy SevTTia Kal aman) 





1 Anaereon, Mrag. 21, Edmonds, Lyra Graeca II, L.C.L. 

2 Cf Od. 1. 58: “But Odysseus, in his longing to see 
were it but the smoke leaping up from his own land, yearns 
to die.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L, 

3 (Cf. Theocritus, 2. 45f.: “O be that mate forgotten even 
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Fic. 6.—The sleeping Ariadne deserted by Theseus. 
{To jace p. 63. 
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Nor yet is it enough to praise the painter for 
things for which someone else too might be praised ; 
for it is easy for anyone to paint Ariadne as beautiful 
and Theseus as beautiful; and there are countless 
characteristics of Dionysus for those who wish to 
represent him in painting or sculpture, by depicting 
which even approximately the artist has captured 
the god. For instance, the ivy clusters forming a 
crown are the clear mark of Dionysus, even if the 
workmanship is poor; and a horn just springing 
from the temples reveals Dionysus, and a leopard, 
though but just visible, is a symbol of the god; but 
this Dionysus the painter has characterized by love 
alone. Flowered garments and thyrsi and fawn-skins 
have been cast aside as out of place for the moment, 
and the Bacchantes are not clashing their cymbals 
now, nor are the Satyrs playing the flute, nay, even 
Pan checks his wild dance that he may not disturb 
the maiden’s sleep. Having arrayed himself in fine 
purple and wreathed his head with roses, Dionysus 
comes to the side of Ariadne, “ drunk with love” as 
the Teian poet? says of those who are overmastered 
by love. As for Theseus, he is indeed in love, but 
with the smoke rising from Athens,? and he no longer 
knows Ariadne, and never knew her,? and I am sure 
that he has even forgotten the labyrinth and could 
not tell on what possible errand he sailed to Crete, so 
singly is his gaze fixed on what lies ahead of his prow. 
And look at Ariadne, or rather at her sleep ?; for her 
bosom is bare to the waist, and her neck is bent 
back and her delicate throat, and all her right side 


as old Theseus once forgot the fair-tressed damsel in Dia.” 
Trans. Edmonds, L.C.L. 
4 Cf. The Sleeping Ariadne, Fig. 6. 
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hupvyé, uacxarn 6€ 1) beEa havepa waaa, 7 bé 
ETEPA YEip ETLKELTAL TH YNaivy, Hy alayvvy Te O 
dveuos. olov, ® Atovuce, Kal ws dU TO adcOua. 
ef 6€ pwn 1) Botpvwv aroter, derroas épeis. 


ts’ TTAXSI@AH 


(1) ‘H Wacrpdn tod tavpou épa Kat ixetever 


/ lol 
tov Aaidadrov codicacbai tiva TeLOw Tob Onpiou, 
Ld ae , fo + , me a 
0 6€ épyaketar Bodv Koihnv TapaTAnciav ayerata 
ae. a , ral 
Bot tov tavpou babs. Kal tris wey 1) ebviy ohov 
7 , Cal \ fol rs 7 ? , 
éyéveto, SnAol To TOD Mivwtavpou eidos dtéTws 
ourtTedev TH pvoe yéypattat 6€ oly 1) EUV?) VOY, 
GX’ épyactiplov pev ‘rodTo memointar Tod Aat- 
, lol 
ddXou, TeptéatyKke S€ a’T@ Wydd\pata Ta wen ev 
bophais, ta O€ év TH StopHovabat, BeBnxota dy 
\ > > , lol i a bore #: 
Kal év emayyedia tod Badifev. todto dé dpa 1) 
. tal 
mpo Aatdddov ayadpatoroa otnw és voov 
e€BEBAnTO. avdtos S€ 6 Aaidadros artikiler péev 
\ i 4 i - x * wv / 
Kat TO €loos UTépcopov Te Kal évvouy Br€éTTAD, 
~ A 
attixive. 6€ Kal a’To To aXHpa datov yap 
a , 
tptBwra TovTov apréxeTal mpocyeypaypéerns 
lol , * 
aUT® Kal dvuTrodyaias, } wartota 61 of "AttiKol 
a a la fol 
Kkoopodvtat. (2) xa@ntar be éf’ appovia Tijs 
Boos Kal tovs “Epwras Evvepyous motettat tod 
e -. cal ry 
Lnxavipatos, ws “Adppoditys Te avT@ éroeiv. 





1 Cf. Robert, Dev Pasiphaé-Sarkophag, XIV Hall. Winckel- 
mannsprogr., Where Cupids are present but not assisting in 
the work. Mau, Rim, Mitth. XE (1896), p. 50, published a 
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is visible, but the left hand rests on her mantle 
that a gust of wind may not expose her. How fair 
a sight, Dionysus, and how sweet her breath! 
Whether its fragrance is of apples or of grapes, you 
can tell after you have kissed her ! 


16. PASIPHAE 

Pasiphaé isin love with the bull and begs Daedalus 
to devise some lure for the creature; and he is 
fashioning a hollow cow like a cow of the herd to 
which the bull is accustomed.t What their union 
brought forth is shown by the form of the Minotaur, 
strangely composite in its nature. Their union is 
not depicted here, but this is the workshop of 
Daedalus; and about it are statues, some with forms 
blocked out, others in a quite complete state in that 
they are already stepping forward and give promise of 
walking about.> Before the time of Dacdatas, you 
know, the art of making statues had not yet conceived 
such a thing. Daedalus himself is of the Attic type 
in that his face suggests great wisdom and that the 
look of the eve is so intelligent; and his very dress 
also follows the Attic style ; ; for he wears this dull 
coarse mantle and also he is Hee without sandals, 
in amanner peculiarly affected by the Athenians. He 
sits before the framework of the cow and he uses 
the Cupids as his assistants in the device so as to 
connect with it something of Aphrodite. Of the 


Pompeian wall-painting which depicts Pasiphaé, Daedalus 
with a young assistant, and the wooden cow, Fig. 7, p. 67. 

5 Greek legend emphasized the skill of Daedalus as a 
sculptor by saying that he made statues which could walk 
about and even could speak. Cf. Eur. Hecuba, 838. 
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évapyels nev TOV Kpwtwy Kal ol TO TEYTAaVOY, © 
mal, aTpépovtes Kaivyn Av ol TO oKETAapYO AEal- 
VOVTES Ta pajrw HeptBopméera Tihs Boos Kat ol 
arab wwpevot THY Evppetpiay, ep’ 7S 7 Sypeoupyia 
Baive. ot 6& ext Tod mplovos evvoray Te jbrepBe- 
BrrjKaot Tacay Kai codiav, oTocn YEupos TE Kal 
xpwopateov. (3) Leorer ydp mploy éuBéBrnras 
TO EVXw Kal dujKcer avtod 76, Stdyouor 6€é 
avtop ouTtot ot" Epwres 6 wer ex THS ys, 0 8 aro 
unxanijs dpOoupéva TE Kat TpovevovTe. TouTL 
é evardag yopeBa 0 pev yap véveveev ws 
avag7nT oLEV0s, o 6é avéotnKer as vevowr, Kal 
Oo pep amo THs yas emt 70 aTépvov dva- 
méuTret TO daOpua, 0 8 aro TOU peTEwpou KaTa} 
Thy yaoTtépa Tiptwhatat KatTw avvepeidwoyv TH 
yetpe. 

(4) ‘H Taotpan be ee Tepl Ta Bovroda mepla~ 
Opet Tov _Tabpov, olopevn mpoadtea Pat auTov TO 
eloet Kal TH aTOAH Oeidv Te dTrodapTOvaN Kal 
imep Tacav ipw Brérrev Te aprjyavov—Kal yap 
YwvwaKel, omota@y épa—kal meptBarreLv TO Onpiov 
opunner, o &€ THs pev ovdev Evvinat, Bree 6é 
TP Eavtob Bodv. YEYPATTat 8€ 0 bev Tadpos 
a YEPOXOS TEKAL NYEMOV THS ayERNS, eUKepas Te Kal 
hevKos Kal BeBnxas 7782) Kat Bats thy papuyya 
Kal TieY Tov avxeva Kal iapov Brera é és Ty 
Bobv, 9 8é ayeNala Te Kal dveTos Kal NEUKI TATA 


l «ard Benndorf: kai. 





1 Lit, “all skill of hand and colours.” 
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Cupids, my boy, those are visible who turn the drill, 
and those by Zeus that smooth with the adze portions 
of the cow which are not yet accurately finished, and 
those that measure off the symmetrical proportions 
on which craftsmanship de- 
pends, But the Cupids that 
work with the saw surpass 
all conception and all skill in 
drawing? and colour. For 
look! The saw has attacked 
the wood and is already pass- 
ing through it, and these 
Cupids keep it going, one on 
the ground, another on the 
staging, both straightening 
up and bending forward 
in turn, Let us consider this movement to be 
alternate ; one has bent low as if about to rise up, 
his companion has risen erect as if about to bend 
over; the one on the ground draws his breath into 
his chest, and the one who is aloft fills his lungs down 
to his belly as he presses both hands down on the saw. 

Pasiphaé outside the workshop in the cattle- 
fold gazes on the bull, thinking to draw him to 
her by her beauty and by her robe, which is 
divinely resplendent and more beautiful than any 
rainbow. She has a helpless look—for she knows 
what the creature is that she loves-—and she is eager 
to embrace it, but it takes no notice of her and 
gazes at its own cow. The bull is depicted with 
proud mien, the leader of the herd, with splendid 
horns, white, already experienced in love, its dewlap 
low and its neck massive, and it gazes fondly at the 
cow; but the cow in the herd, ranging free and 
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emt peraivy TN xebanry, ama€.ot dé Tov Tavpov 
TKIPTH MA yap bropaiver xopns On Tivos bTopev- 
yovans €pactod vBpu. 


6 HEITONAMETA 
(1) ‘HH fey Exar Es ev uae TO "Apeasy, 


e 





Te "\pradia €atl Kal omdcor éx TAS [ehovrov- 
vou. TET TOKE 6é curt piBev To dppa TEXYY 
Muptirov, To 6€ innwpv oUYKELTAL TET TU pov: 
Tourt yap és pev Ta TronepeKa ouTe éOapceiro, ol 


10 dé ayaves eyivwaKov TE avo Kal Eripov' Kal ob 


Avdot 6€ dittwmotatoe ovtes emi pév Tédotos 
TEO pit Trot TE yoav Kat On appartizat, peta 
Tavita be TeTpappUmov Te NWavtTo Kal NéyovTat 
T pa@rot TOUS OKTW oxeiv. 

(2) “Opa, wai, tobs pév Tod Olvopdou, ws Seevot 
Té elot Kal oodpot opuijcar AUTTNS TE Kal 
appov peatoi—tovti Sé wept Ttovs ’Apxadas 
eUpors purdtaTa—Kai ws pédaves, errEetd?) eT’ 
CTOTOLS KAL OUK evhyjpots elev yvurto, Tous 6€ Tov 


20 TléXomros, ws AevKot TE eloe Kal TH Hvia mT poaho- 


pot [ecBods TE ETaipot Kal xpeneritovres jpepov 
Te Kat evEvvetov TIS viKns, TOY TE Oivopaor, ws 
iga Kat Aiopdns 0 Opa BapBapos te Keitat 





1°The story is that Oenomaiis promised his daughter 
Hippodameia to the suitor who should beat him in a chariot 
race, but with the understanding that he should slay the 
unsuceessful suitors. Thirteen suitors had thus met’ their 
death, when Myrtilus, the chariotecr of Oenomaiis, gave the 
race to Pelops by removing the pin that held a wheel in his 
master’s chariot. ‘The chariot race of Pelops and Qenomaiis 
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s, with Hros, 


Race of Oenomaiis anc 


Via, 8, 
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all white but for a black head, disdains the bull. 
For its pose suggests a leap, as of a girl who avoids 
the importunity of a lover. 


17. HEPPODAMEIA 


Here is consternation over Oenomaiis the <Ar- 
cadian;! these are men who shout a warning for 
him—for perhaps you can hear them—and_ the 
scene is Arcadia and a portion of the Peloponnesus. 
The chariot lies shattered through a trick of Myrtilus. 
It is a four-horse chariot ; for though men were not 
yet bold enough to use the quadriga in war, yet in 
the games it was known and prized, and the Lydians 
also, a people most devoted to horses, drove four 
abreast in the time of Pelops and already used 
chariots, and at a later time devised the chariot with 
four poles and, it is said, were the first to drive 
eight horses abreast.* 

Look, my boy, at the horses of Oenomaiis, how 
fierce they are and keen to run, full of rage and 
covered with foam—you will find such horses 
especially among the Areadians—and how black 
they are, harnessed as they were for a monstrous and 
accursed deed. But look at the horses of Pelops, 
how white they are, obedient to the rein, comrades 
as they are of Persuasion, neighing gently and as if 
aware of the coming victory. And look at Oenomaiis, 
how like he is to the Thracian Diomedes as he lies 


is not infrequently depicted on vase-paintings, cf. Arch. Zeit. 
1858, P1,.55%, Wow. Jstz 1, 32. 

2 Cf. Xen. Cyrop. 6. 4.2: terpdgpvuov ipua kot immay dxrs, 
‘*And Abradatas’s chariot with its four poles and eight 
horses.” 
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Kal w@pmos TO €ldos. ota d€ ovdé TH TlédAomTe 
; é - rae : E 
ATLITH GELS, @S Ilocedav TOTE QuTOV nyacOn TNS 
2 E 2 
@pas olvoxootyta ev Xumidw ois Oeots Kal 
ayacbets aveOnxev és TouTt TO pha perpaKtov ye 
a vw * 5) ae Vv iol lol ‘ , 
76y Ovta. TO dé appa ica TH yh THY OaraTTaV 
diag teiyet, Kal ovdé paris am’ avTis 76a eis TOY 
y ete anac a ha Ae : 
afova, BeBaia bé, TH yh éorxvia, UToKETaL TOIS 
immo. (3) Tov nev oby dpopov o léXow te cai 
9 ‘Imrobapea vixaow épeatnxdte aupw Ta 
a y a f ’ A ‘ cia 
appate Kaxet oubuyevte, aAN)AwWY bE OUTS 
of ¢ ’ a a a , 5 
Hrtnabov, ws év opuh Tov mepiBadrrpew eivar. 
v + € a ‘ , , XN € ‘ 
éotartar 6€ 6 pev tov Avdsov te Kal aBpov 
te U a 
TpoToy NALKiaY TE Kal pay aywr, iy Kal iKPo 
‘ aN oe ‘ a x a 
mpoobev eides, OTE TOUS tmmous Tov Iocedava 
> t b i eg X X , wv 
éEntet,)  & Eatadtat TOY YapLKov TPoOTOY apTe 
, es ’ ‘ 
TY Tapeav araxaruTTovea, bTE €s avdpos 
4 t, ed hes 3 . > a tA 
Hew vevixnke, mda Kat Addevos ex THs Oivys 
¥ \ , ca . 
KoTivou Tia e€aipwv atépavov To LléXome Tpoc- 
eXavvorte TH OVEN. 
4 Ta be ’ lot ¢t 5 ‘ , € = 
(4) Ta b€ év tO inmodpouw onpata of pvy 
ks Benes 
atipes exet COarrovto, ods atroxTetvwr 6 Olvopuaos 
y ¢ ‘ ol XN la ’ *, 
aveBarreTo Tov THis Puvyatpos yapov emt Tpio- 
Kaldexa On veo. adAda 1) YR vdv avOn ver 


4 es = 
5 TEpl TOLS THMATW, WS METEYOLEVY TL KAKELIOL TOU 


atepavotabat Soxety emi TH TOV Olvoudou Sdixy. 


1 tires Reiske and Jacobs : éCires. 
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there, a barbarian and savage of aspect. But as to 
Pelops, on the other land, you will not, 1 think, be 
inclined to doubt that Poseidon once on a time fell 
in love with him for his beauty when he was wine- 
pourer for the gods on Mount Sipylus,! and because 
of his leve set him, though still a youth, upon this 
chariot.2- The chariot runs over the sea as easily 
on land, and not even a drop of water ever splashes 
on its axle, but the sea, firm as the earth itself, 
supports the horses. As for the race, Pelops and 
Hippodameia are the victors, both standing on the 
chariot and there joining hands; but they are so 
conquered by each other that they are on the point 
of embracing one another. He is dressed in the 
delicate Lydian manner, and is of such youth and 
beauty as you noticed a moment ago w hen he was 
begging Poseidon for his horses; and she is dressed 
in a wedding garment and has just unveiled her cheek, 
now that she has won the right to a husband’s 
embrace. Even the Alpheius leaps from his eddy to 
pluck a crown of wild olive for Pelops as he drives 
along the bank of the river. 

The mounds along the race-course mark the 
graves of the suitors by whose death Oenomaiis 
postponed his daughter's marriage, thirteen youths 
in all.3 But the earth now causes flowers to spring 
up on their graves, that they too may share the 
semblance of being crowned on the occasion of 
Oenomaiis’ punishment. 


1 Cf. Pind. O7. 1. 61 f. 

2 Cf. Pind. O07. 1. 139 f. 

5 Cf. Pind. O71. 1. 127 f : éwel rpe?s ye Kal d€x’ dvdpa drAéoas 
éparrTas avaBadAeTat yauoy buyarpds. 
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i” BAKNAI 


(1) Péypartae pév, @ mat, Kal Ta ev TO 
Kelapare, Bax yav yopot Kab UTrotvot TETPAL 
Kal veKTap éx Botpvor Kal os yorakre Ty 

20 BadXov » yf Auraivet. Kal tdov KUTTOS éprret 
Kat opess opOoi Kal Ovpoou! bévbpa vipat pert 
ord fovra. Kal 1)6e rou 7 eXaTH Xana YyUvaKaV 
epyov éx Atovicou peéeya, Témtwxe Sé tov llevOéa 
aTocecapéeyyn Tats Baryars € €v cider A€ovtos. ai 

25 6é catafatvover” TO Orjpapa maT Np éxetyn Kab 
dcedgai HAT POS at fev arroppyyvicat Tas xeipas, 
y 6€ émiaT@ca TOV vior THs xairys. eimrots e 
av Kab ws draddbovaw, oltws eviov abtais TO 
dab ua. Acorvaos 6€ abros per ep Teponh ToU- 

30 Tov coTyKey e“mAHTAS THY Ta pevav xorou, Tov 
be olor pov TpoaBaxxevoas Tats yovareiv. ure 
opad. yoov Ta Spwpeva Kal oT0ga iKeTEVvEL O 
HerOevs A€ovros cK OvErY pact Bpuxwpevov. 

K. (2) Tauri ev Ta &v TO op el, TR O€ EyYyUS TADTA 
Oj Pac pen Kal Kadpou oreyn Kal Opiiros ert TH 
upp Kal TVVAPLOTTOVTW Ot 7 poojKovTes Tov 
vex por, el Tn ool ety TO TUPO. T pooKelTat Kal 

5 7 Kepan) tod HerOéms odxére mpi Boros, ann 
ove Kat TO Acorviaw éXect, vewTaTy) Kal aTary 
Thy yeruy Kal TUpa) Tas Komas, Uy OTE KITTOS 


' @ipoov Pierson : @dpaot. 
2 aragaivovcr Reiske : kal Eatvovat. 








1 c , Tari. “Der Tod des 2 geleous,” Jahr. Inst. VII 
(1892), p. 158 f., PLY. 

2 Cf. Eur. Baceh. lM2f., 707 £., cf. supra, p. 60. 

3 Cf. ‘bid, 1109, 1141 for the felling of the fir, and Pentheus 
imagined to be a lion, 
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Fie. 9.—The Death of Pentheus, 
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18. BACCHANTES 1 


Here are also painted, my boy, scenes from Mount 
Cithaeron—choruses of Bacchantes, and rocks flow- 
ing with wine, and nectar dripping from clusters 
of grapes, and the earth enriching the broken soil 
with milk.2 Lo! ivy creeps over the ground, 
serpents stand erect, t, and thyrsus trees are dripping, 
I think, with honey. This ‘fir you see lying on the 
ground is a great deed of women inspired by 
Dionysus ; it fell as it shook off Pentheus in the 
form of a lion® into the hands of the Bacchantes. 
They rend in pieces their prey—that mother of his 
and his mother’s sisters, they tearing off his arms 
while she is dragging her son by the hair.t You 
would even say they were raising the shout of 
victory, so like “the Bacchic cry® is their panting. 
Dionysus himself stands where he can watch them, 
pufling out his cheek with passion and applying the 
Bacchic goad to the women. At any rate they do 
not see mae they are doing, and in the supplication 
of Pentheus they s say they Kear a lion’s roaring. 

That is what is taking place on the mountain ; : 
but here in the foreground we now see Thebes and 
the palace of Cadmus and lamentation over the prey, 
while the relatives try to fit the corpse together that 
it may perhaps be rescued for burial. Tiler lies the 
head of Pentheus, no longer a dubious thing, but 
such as to excite the pity even of Dionysus—v ery 
youthful, with delicate chin and locks of reddish hue, 
not wreathed with ivy or bryony or sprays of vine, 


4 Cf. ibid. 1127 f£., which describes the tearing off of 
Pentheus’s arnss. 
5 i.e, their lips seem to form the ery ‘ Eyoé.” 
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Hpeyev ovTE opiraxos ») dpmréhou Kdijpa ove 
avros etateg TUS ovr ola tpos. eppavvuTo pep 
br abrav Kal eppovevev auTas, éwatveto &€ avTo 
TO wn peta Atcovicou paived Oat. 

(3) "Preewa Kal Ta TOV yuvackay yyepeba. 
ola pev yap €v TO Kiarpave jyvoncay, ola be 
eva 50a yiveo Kove. drroheRorTrE dé avTas ov. 
y pavia ovor, arra Kal poun, Kal? ayy 
éBaxxevoar. Kara bev yap Tov Kidatpava 
opas, ws peotal Tou aOrou dépovtas ouvezat- 
povoat Ty Xo Tov dpous, evtabla dé Tapi- 
oTavtat Kal els vooy TOV BeBaxxevperor j} Hovey, 
(Savoveat te Kata THs vis TiS peev els yovata 4 
Kepans) Bpiber, THIS. é€ els pov, » 8 "Ayad’n 
meptBarrewy wey Tov viov Hpynre, Ouyeiv 6é 
devel. T poo me pexrat o avr) TO Tob TaLoos 
ala TO bev €s yEelpas, TO 6€ es Taperdv, To &€ 
és Ta yupvea Tod patod. 

(4) H 6é ‘Appovia Kal o Kadpos ela pen, arn’ 
ov otoitep joa: dpdxovtes Yep, 70 €k npav 
yivovtat, Kal doris 7700) abrovs EXE. dpobdor 
1 00€S, ppobdor yRouTot, Kal peTaBory ToD 
eldous éprer divw. ot d€ ExmArTTOVTAL Kal TeEpL- 
Baddovew addi)dous, olov Evvéyovtes Ta oA 
Tod Gwpatos, ws exetva your avTous py Puyn. 


0 TTPPHNOI 
(1) Nats Gewpts Kai vavs ANTTPLKN. THY jLeV 
Avovuacos evOvver, Ty é euPeBrjxace ies 


K. Anotal THs wept adtovs GOaratTns. % mév 





1 The ship used for conveying a sacred mission. 
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nor are they tossed in wild disorder by flute or 
Bacchic frenzy. From those locks he derived his 
vigour, and he imparted vigour to them; but this 
itself was his madness, that he would not join 
Dionysus in madness. 

Pitiful also we must consider the state of the 
women. For of what things were they unaware on 
Cithaeron, and of what things do they here have 
knowledge! Not only has their madness left them, 
but also the strength they possessed in the Bacchic 
revel. On Cithaeron you see how, inspired by the 
conflict, they rush headlong, rousing the echoes on 
the iountein side, but here they are still and have 
come to a realization of what they did in their 
revels; sinking to the ground one rests her head on 
her knees, another on her shoulder, while Agave 
is eager to embrace her son but shrinks from touch- 
ing him. Her son’s blood is smeared on her hands 
and on her cheek and on her naked breast. 

Harmonia and Cadmus are there, but not as 
they were before: for already they have become 
serpents from the thighs down and already scales are 
forming on them. Their feet are gone, their hips 
are gone, and the change of form is creeping 
upward. In astonishment they embrace each other 
as though holding on to w hat is left of the body, 
that this at least may not escape them. 


19. THE TYRRHENIAN PIRATES 


A mission ship! and a pirates’ ship. Dionysus 
steers the former, on board the latter are Tyr- 
rhenians, pirates who ravage their own sea.2 The one 


2 ie. the Tyrrhenian sea. 
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(epa vads, Bax xeve év avr Acovucos Kab émip- 
potobaw ai Baryxat, appovia 8€, 6 (oToan opytater, 
Kat xel THs Badarrys,  O€ oméxet 7@ Atoviow 
5 Ta éavtijs vara, calarep By Avddy yi 4 be 
érépa vats patvovtat Kai Ths elpectas éxNavOdv- 
ovtat, ToXois O€ adTov imokwdace 78 at 
yetpes. (2) Tis 4 pag) 5 ; Tov Arorucoy, a) rai, 
oVact Tuppivel Royou és avrous Hxovtos, @sS 
10 Oirus TE ely Kal ayUpT NS Kab Xpvoovs THY vadv 
vT0 Tod ev auth TAOVTOU yUVaLd TE aur 
opaptoin Avoia Kat SaTupor cat) avrytat Kal 
vapO nropopos yépwv Kai oivos Mapovetos Kal 
avr os 0 Madpor. Kal Havas av7@ EvyAetv 
15 dxovovtes év eldee tpaywrv adtot pev aber Oar 
éuerrdov? ras Barxas, aiyas 8€ ainjoew éxelvots, 
as 4 Tuppyvav yh Booker. (3) p wey ovv 
Anat per vads Tov pk pov wel TpOTTOY" era 
Tigt TE yap KatecKevarTal ral euBoro Kal 
20 atdnpat adr) yetpes Kal aiypal Kai dpérava 
ert éopdtwr. ws 03 éxmArtToL Tovs évtTvyXa- 
vovtas Kal Onptov te adtots éxhaivorto, yRaveots 
wey yeypamrTat XPOHATt, Broovpots 8 Kata 
mp@pav dpdarpois otov Perret, ETT Se 7H 
25 7 pup a Kai Hines cadanep Ta TedevTavTA 
tov iyOvmv. 4) “TH b€ tod Atcovicov vats Ta 
cai Benndorf deletes, cf. 322, 26 ff Kk. 


a 
2 ater@ar EuedAAov Hereher: efeoOar. 
3 Padded by Reiske and Kayser. 





4 Narthex: a plant with hollow stalk which furnished the 
Bacehic wands. 

2 Cf, Of, 9. 147. Maron was a priest of Apollo, who 
gave Odysseus wine in gratitude for protection. Later, 
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is a sacred ship; in it Dionysus revels and the 
Bacchantes cry out in response to him, and orgiastic 
music resounds over the sea, which vields its iroad 
surface to Dionysus as re eadily as does the land of the 
Lydians; on the other ship they go mad and forget 
to row and already the hands of many of them 
are gone. What does the painting mean? Tyr- 
rhenian sailors, my boy, are lying in wait for 
Dionysus, as word has come to them that he is 
effeminate and a vagabond and a mine of gold so 
far as his ship is concerned, because of the wealth it 
carries, and that he is accompanied only by Lydian 
women and Satyrs and fluteplayers, and an aged 
narthex-bearer,! and Maronian wine, and by Maron 2 
himself, Hearing that Pans sail with him in the 
form of goats, they planned to carry off the Bac- 
chantes for themselves and to turn over to the 
Pans she-goats,? such as are raised in the land of 
the ‘Tyrrheni: ins. Now the pirate ship sails with 
warlike mien; for it is equipped with prow-beams 
and beak, and on board are grappling-irons and 
spears and poles armed with seythes. And, in order 
that it may strike terror into ‘those they meet and 
may look to them like some sort of monster, it is 
painted with bright colours, and it seems to see with 
grim eyes set into its prow,! and the stern curves up 
in a thin crescent like the end of a fish’s tail. As 
for the ship of Dionysus, it has a weird appearance 5 


because of the fame of his wine, he was thought of as an 
attendant of Dionysus. 

3 7 e. in place of Bacchantes. 

4 It was customary to paint eyes on the prow of Greek 
ships, apparently with the idea that thus the ship might see 
its way. 

5 See critical note. 
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Mev dda mer pa por Sieixacrat,' dortdwr} 
dé opdtar To és mpvuvav? KvpBddrov atti 
Tmapadrak évnppocpévarv, iv, ei Kal Latupot 
TOTE UTO olvou xadevdorer, 6 Atovucos a) 
awopytt mré€or, Thy 8€ mpdpay és Xpua hy 
mapoaduy cixaa tai Te cal €&fnta. didia oe 
Ta Mloviaw 7 pos To C@ov, érerdy _Gepmoratov 
TOV Epev éorl ral mod Koda Kal toa evder. 
opas your Kal auto TO Onpiov—oupTreovoas, ™® 
Atovicw xa mndoaas én Tous Tuppyvous payrren 
Kehevovros. Gepoos 6é cvToal éx péons vEws 
extrépuce Ta Tov iotod mpdocwr, Kal totia 
meOirTa, ddoupy} petavydlovta év TO KOATO, 
Xeveai be eviparvrat Baxcyar év Tyor@ «Kat 
Atoviicou Ta év Avoia. cat nped jj oé Ty vady 
imme Kal KITTO paiverBa Kat Botpus virép 
aurijs alwpetaar “Catia men, Gavpactwrtépa bé 
HTN rob oivov, ws Koihn avtov 4 vads éxbi- 
doTat Kal avtTAeitaL, 

(5) “AAN él tous Tuppyvodrs twper, éws elciv: 
6 yap Atovuaos adtous éxpijvas évtpéyovat Tots 
Tuppnvots idéar Serdivev otrw eOddwv obbé 
éyywpiov Th Oardcon. Kal 7 pev Ta Trevpa 
cvavea, TO 0 bduaOrnpa Ta orepva, To & 
expveTat Roped mapa TO Beta peve, 6 8s 
éxdidwot Ta ovpata, Kal TO pev 7H Kedar) 

1°The text is corrupt in the MSS., werpauoid: efearrau. 
Various conjectures have been proposed. tépats (Capps) 
v} AP (Jacobs) efkaara: 

2 mpvuvayv Jacobs: mpw@payv. 





! Cymbals where, in a ship of war, shields would be 
hung. 
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in other respects, and it looks as if it were covered 
with scales at the stern, for cymbals! are attached 
to it in rows, so that, even if the Satyrs are overcome 
by wine and fall asleep, Dionysus may not be with- 
out noise on his voyage; and its prow is drawn out 
in the semblance of a golden leopardess. Dionysus 
is devoted to this animal because it is the most excit- 
able of animals and leaps lightly like a Bacchante. 
At any rate you see the very creature before you ;? it 
sails with Dionysus and leaps against the Tyrrhenians 
without waiting for his bidding. And the thyrsus 
here has grown in the midst of the ship? and serves 
as a mast, and sails dyed purple are attached to it, 
gleaming as they belly out in the wind, and woven 
in them are golden Bacchantes on Mount Tmolus 
and Dionysiac scenes from Lydia. That the ship 
seems to be embowered with vine and ivy and that 
clusters of grapes swing above it 4is indeed a marvel, 
but more marvellous is the fountain of wine,® for the 
hollow ship pours forth the wine and lets it drain away. 

But let us turn to the Tyrrhenians while they 
still remain; for under the maddening power of 
Dionysus the forms of dolphins ® are creeping over the 
Tyrrhenians—not at all the dolphins we know, how- 
ever, nor yet those native to the sea. One of the 
men has dark sides, one a slippery breast, on the 
back of one a fin is growing, one is growing a tail, 
the head of one is gone but that of another is left, 

2 i.e. the figure-head which forms the prow. 

3 Cf. the ship of Dionysus on a black-figured kylix, Mien. 
Vorleyeblatter, 1888, Pl. VII. la. 

4 Cf. Hom. Humns 7, 38 tf. for a description of the vine. 

5 Cf. ibid. 7. 35f. for the fountain of wine. 


6 Cf. ibid. 7. 51 f. for the transformation of the sailors 
into dolphins. 
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ppovey, TO be Nowy), 7@ 6  xElp vypa, o & 
UTep TeV ‘ToSaY crLovT@D Bog. 

(6) °O b€ Atovuaos éx T p@pas YEAG TavtTa Kal 
KENEVEL TOS Tuppnvois Ta pev edn) ixvouw e& 
ivOparwr, Ta be 70 xXpnatois éx pavrov. 
ONNTET AL your MLK pOV batepoy Tanraipov emt 
dedpivos ouee € eypyr/opas ovTOS, adr’ imreos én 
avTou cabevouwr, Kal "Aplov é€ 3 emt Tarvapw 
Sndrot Tovs deAPivas étTalpous Te eivar avOpwrors 
Kal ons dirous Kal olovs mapatiEacPat pos 
AnoTas UTEp avOpwoT@V Kal povatKhs. 


« SATYPOI 

(1) Kerawai pev to yewpior, doov ai mryyat 
Kal TO dvtpor, éextodwy & 0 Mapavas 1) Tot- 
Halvev 1) peta Thy épty. py évraiver TO Vdwp* 
Kab yap €l TOTi“OY Kal yadnvov yéypaTTat, 
TOTLMMTEPO évtevEy a4) ‘Orbe, cabevoer! 
6€ peta THY avdryow G Apes év a Bpois avoect 
ovyKeparvvus Tov (6p@Ta TH TOU NEipmavos® Spoce, 
Kal 0 Lépupes exkanrel avtov TpooTVewY TH 
KOU, 6 d€ aptimvel TO aveno?® EXKWY TO ATO 
TOU orEpr ou doOua, Kadapol TE avrobvres 6 
TApUKEVTAL TO ‘Odvper@ Kal oldipla erly ois 
emutpur ova? of avrot. (2) “Epévtes b€ abtot 
kabevder Kayser: kal bai. 
Aecua@vos Olearius: xcimavos. 
avrimvel TE dvéuw Jacobs: avamvel 10d avéuov. 


1 
3 
1 emitpurevra: Salmasius: emiOpvmrovras, 





1 It isimpled that henceforth the transformed pirates will 
have the traits which later Greek legends attribute to 
dolphins. 
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the hand of one is melting away, while another 
laments over his vanishing feet. 

Dionysus on the prow of his ship laughs at the 
scene and shouts orders to the Tyrrhenians as fishes in 
shape instead of men, and as good in character instead 
of bad.t Soon, at any rate, Palaemon will ride on a 
dolphin’s back, not awake, but lyiug prone upon it 
sound asleep; and the Arion at Taenarum? makes it 
clear that dolphins are the companions of men, and 
fond of song, and worthy to take the field against 


pirates in defence of men and the art of music. 


20. SATYRS 


The place is Celaenae, if one may judge by the 
springs and the cave; but Marsyas has gone away 
either to watch his sheep or because the contest is 
over. Do not praise the water; for, though it 
looks sweet and placid, you will find Olympus 3 
sweeter. He sleeps after having played his flute, a 
tender youth lying on tender “Howers, whilst the 
moisture on his forehead mingles with the dew of 
the meadow; and Zephyrus summons him by 
breathing on his hair, and he breathes in response 
to the wind, drawing the air from his lungs. Reeds 
already yielding music lie beside Olympus, and also 
the iron tools with which the holes are bored 
in the pipes. A band of Satyrs gaze lovingly 

2 ae, the bronze statue of Arion seated on a dolphin, 
which Herodotus (1. 24) describes. 

3 i.e. the figure of Olympus which he is about to describe, 
Olympus was a pupil of Marsyas and beloved by him ; ef. the 


ved-figured vase painting, Roscher, Lexikon. d. gr. uw. rim. 
Myth, IIT. 861. 
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Zatupov Ts YER catademvrat TO PELPUKLOV 
epvOpoi Kai TET POTES, 0 bev Tod oTepvou Ouyety 
Sedpevos, 0 b€ éuddvat TH Sepy, 0 6 6é oTaoal Tt 
emiOupe pidnua, avn Te émimdTtovat Kal 
TporKurova ws dyarpa, 6 copararos dé avTow 
ett Geppod atépov avrod TH yparrav dva- 
omdoas éaOier Kal tov “Odvuprrov ovTw pre 
olerat, pyar dé Kal dmoyevcacbat TOD TrevpaTos. 


ka OATMITOS 


(1) Tie avnrels, "OdvupTe; ti dé Epyov pou- 
ois ev épnuia; ov Trotmryy cor Tapertiy, OvK 
aiTroros ovdé Nupdais avrels, al xad@s av 
UTwpxycavto T® aAVrO, wadwv b€ ot oida 
TL Xaipers TO em TH wétTpa vdaTt Kal Brérers 

bi a os 
em auto. TL HeTéeXwv abtod; Kai yap ovTE 
Kedapvser got Kal mpos Tov avhov bmacetar® 
ouTE StapeTpobpev ou Thy Hyuépay, ot ye Bov- 
Aoipel” av Kai és vuKTas amortetvat TO avrdyua. 
et 6€ TO KaNXOS avaxkpivets, ToD datos apérer 
nets yap ixaveorepor réEar Ta év gol démavta. 
(2). To Bev Ofepee oot Xaporov, ToAAa b€ avToU 
Tpos Tov avdrov Ta KévTpa, odpds 66 avr@ Tept- 
BEPr\yTar racnpaivovoa Tov voov TOY atny- 
paTay, 1) wapera dé wadrecOat Soxet Kal olov 
UTopyeicOar TH pérEL, TO Tredpa SE odbdev 
éTaipe. Tov mpotwrov vro Tod ev TH aro 


1 Schenk! omits tov before abaot. 
2 brdoerat Rohde and Gomperz: dmoéarat. 
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upon the youth, ruddy grinning creatures, one 
desiring to touch his pense, anpthes to embrace his 
neck, another eager to pluck a kiss; they scatter 
flowers over him and worship him as if he were a 
divine image; and the cleverest of them draws out 
the tongue of the second pipe which is still warm 
and eats it, thinking he is thus kissing Olympus, 
and he says he tasted the boy’s Greatly: 


21. OLYMPUS 


For whom are you playing the flute, Olympus? 
ue what need is there of music in a desert place? 

No shepherd is here with you, nor goatherd, nor 
yet are you playing for Nymphs, who would dance 
beautifully to your flute; and | do not understand 
just why you take delight in the pool of water by 
the rock ‘and gaze into it.) What interest have 
you in it? It does not murmur for you like a brook 
and sing an accompaniment to your flute, nor do we 
need its water to measure off the day 2 for you, 
we who would fain prolong your music even into 
the night. If it is beauty you are investigating, 
pay no heed to the water; for we are more com- 
petent than it to tell all your charms. Your eye is 
bright, and many a provoking glance comes from it 
to the flute; your brow overarching the eye in- 
dicates the meaning of the tune you play; your 
cheek seems to quiver and as it were to dance to 
the melody; your breath does not puff out your 

' Cf. Narcissus gazing at his reflection in a pool, Descrip- 
tion 23 infra, p. 89% 

2 An allusion to the water-clock used in the courts to time 
the speeches. 
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elvat, Dy Koj) TE ovK apy ovTeE KeiTaL cadirep 
ev dOTIKD petpanin MTOTA, GX epiyeptac pep 
ure TOD avy pod, Ta peXeT AL b€ avy Hn pov ouder 
v o€eta Kal YAwpa TH WiTve. Kaos rap 6 
prebares Kat deLvos émempewat Tots ev Opa, Ta 
ce civ Tapbévots dvapvés bw Kal yuvaious epeu- 
Bos € eavTois epyatéa be. bnpi got Kal Ta orépya 
ou TVEVLATOS eum rea eat povor, arra Kat 
evvolas povotKns Kal SiagKeews THY avdn- 
MATOV. (3) Mexpe Touro oe TO dap ypapes 
KATAKUTTOVTA €S aro amo Tis méTpas. él 6é 
THKOTA éypapev, ovK av evo Xr pova Ta UTO 
TO OTEPVO ederEer" emimoAatot yap ai pepajoees 
TOV vouaTav aro Tov auvetdvev ev avrois 7a 
jkr). 70 be Kal rruverBat oor THY Kay éoTw 
wev Kal Tapa Tob avrov THY THYyHY KATATVEOVTOS, 
ear é€ kal mapa TOU Lepipov rabta marta, bv 
ov Kal av €v TO ad\eiv Kai 0 abdos ev TO TrvEtV 
Kal) THY vy TO KaTavrciobat, 


cB’ MIAAS 


(1) Kabevder 6 Larupos, Kal Uperpery TH 
povn mepl auto Léyoper, [22) eLeyelpytat Kal 
dtadvoy) Te opwpeva. Midas avrov Olve eb - 
paxev év Dovyia wept ata, @s opds, Ta dpn, 





1 Olympus is standing far enough Back from the? pool, so 
that he sees only the reflection of his head and br east ; these 
are bent forward so as to be nearly parallel to the surface of 
the water, and therefore the reflection is not unduly fore- 
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cheeks because it is all in the flute; your hair is 
not unkempt, nor does it lie smooth, made sleek 
with unguents as in a city youth, but it is so dry 
that it is fluffy, yet without giving the impression 
of squalid dryness by reason of the bright fresh 
sprays of pine upon it. Beautiful is such a crown 
and well adapted to adorn beautiful youths; but let 
flowers grow for maidens and let them produce 
their rosy colour for women. Your breast, [| should 
say, is filled not merely with breath for the flute, but 
also with thoughts of music and meditation on the 
tunes you will play. As far as the breast the 
water pictures you, as you bend down over it from 
the rock ; but if it pictured | you full length, it would 
not have shown you as comely from the breast 
down; for reflections in the water are but on the 
surface, imperfect because stature is foreshortened 
in them.t The fact that your reflection is broken by 
ripples may be due to your flute breathing upon the 
water of the fountain, or all that we see may be due 
to Zephyrus, who inspires you in playing the flute, 
the flute in breathing its strain, and the spring in 
being moved by the flute-playing. 


22, MIDAS 


The Satyr is asleep; let us speak of him with 
bated breath, lest he wake and spoil the scene 
before us, Midas has captured him with wine in 
Phrygia? on the very mountain-side, as you see, by 
shortened ; whereas, if he had been standing near enough to 
the water to see the rest of his body, the reflection of it 
would have been very much foreshortened. 

2 The story is told 1 Xen, Anab. 1, 2. 13, and Philo- 
stratus, Vite “A poll. 6. 27. 
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TY Kpiyyny oivoxonaas, év 4) KetTat wapaBrAvlwv 
TOO. oivou év TO UTVO. 
Latvpwv be 8d wey TO apodpor, 6T€ Op- 
25 yobrtat, nou 6€ TO BwpodrdyYov, OTE pediaae. 
Kal époow ol yevvatoe Kal UToTroltobyTaL Tas 
Avdas aixaddovtTes avTas TEXYN- KaKeivo 
aur ay ere TKANPOL | ypaporrar Kal aK paror TO 
ai pa Kal TEplTToL Ta ara Kat Kothoe TO ta xtov, 
30 dyépurxot TUVTa Kal TO éwl TA obpata, immot. 
Q 2) To 6€ Orjpapea tod Misov TobTo yeypar tar 
Bev doa exelvor, Kadevoes 5é ure Tov olvou TO 
dcOpa éXKov os éx pEOys. Kal 7) Mev xprypny 
326K, wérotat avT@ pdov 4) érépp KUALE, al O€ Nupgat 
Yopevovat rwbifovcar TOV Satupov emt Te 
cabevoer. os dBpos 0 Miéas, ws 6é Pad upos. 
piTpas emipedetrae Kal Boarpixou Kal upoov 
5 péper Kal oro eyxpuaov. idov Kat ora 
peyara, vp’ wv Sets of oPParpol Soxodytes 
Umvynrot daivovtar kat peGédAKovar THY 1ySo0vnVv 
eis TO PwWOPEY, aiviTTOMEVNS TTOVOH THS ypapis 
> nn Lees Ba \ i ra 
éxpennvicba, tadt dn Kal dsadedocGat Tots 
10 avO paras év Kaddpo, py KaTaxxXovans THs 
ys a jcoucev. 





The elace type of representing Satyrs is here described : 
sane 

2 Ona black-figured kylix by Ergotimus (/Viener Vorlege- 
biitter, S81, Pl. LV. 2) the captured Seilenus is being led 
to Midas by attendants carrying a rope and a wine skin eb: 
also the red-figured amphora, Fig. 10, p. 87. 

3 The ears of an ass, which ‘Apollo gave Midas because 
he presumed to think his own music superior to that of 
Apollo, 

4 The story runs that Midas concealed the ass’s ears from 
everyone but his hairdresser, who was sworn to secrecy ; 
but the latter whispered the secret to a hole in the earth, 
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filling with wine the spring beside which he lies 
disgorging the wine in his sleep. 

Charming is the vehemence of satyrs when they 
dance, and charming their ribaldry when they 
laugh ; they are 
given to love, 
noble creatures 
that they are, 
and they sub- 
due the Lydian 
women to their 
will by their 
artful flatteries. And this too is true of them: they 
are represented in paintings as hardy, hot-blooded 
beings, with prominent ears, lean about the loins, 
altogether mischievous, and having the tails of 
horses.4 

The Satyr caught by Midas? is here depicted 
as satyrs in general are, but he is asleep as a result 
of the wine, breathing heavily like a drunken man. 
He has drunk up the whole spring more easily than 
another would have taken a cupful, and the 
Nymphs dance, mocking the Satyr for having 
fallen asleep. How dainty is Midas and how he 
takes his ease! He is careful of his head-dress and 
his curling locks, and he carries a thyrsus and wears 
a robe woven with gold. See the long ears? which 
give his seemingly attractive eyes a sleepy look and 
turn their hain. into dullness; for the painting 
purposely hints that this story has already been 
divulged and published abroad among men by the 


pen, since the earth could not keep ‘secret what it 
heard.# 


and bushes that grew there when shaken by the wind told 
the story to the world. 
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«ky NAPKISSOS 
(1) “He peév ayy) ypadet tov Napxiccor, 
dé ypady THY THyHY Kal Ta Tod Napkiacov 
TauvTa, petpaxtoy apte Oijpas amnrAXaypévov 
A. ae ee? of. x y G noe 
1s myyn epéotnxery EdXxov tiva €& avtTod tepor 
cal épov Tis éavtod pas, aotpante 6é, ws 
e lol + ! a) ) ry.’ AY mA v 
opdas, és To vowp. (2) To pev ovv avtpov 
At x , . N a eS be \ 7 rf ip 
Axerwou kat Nuugdov, yéypartat oe Ta etxoTa 
, 2 ‘ , , 
pavrov Te yap TéexVNS Ta ayddpata Kai diOov 
20 Tod! évtedOev, Kal Ta pev TepeTEeTPLTTAL UT) 
Tov Ypovou, Ta b€ Bovxdrwry 1) Toimévory Tatdes 
mepiexowar ett vyTLot Kal dvataOntoe TOU Geod. 
\ XO 9 r e \ a) , 2 
Kal ove aBdaKYEUTOs 1) THY) TOD Atovdcov oiov 
dvadyvavtos avtyy tais Anvais: auméXw yoo 
- ‘ a Ba xe a X , 
25 Kal KiTTO@O HpeTTat Kat EXtEL Kaais Kat BoTpYwY 
petéaynxe Kal* 6Oev of Pupaot Kwpmdfovci TE 
> > = ‘ ‘3 + wv a *. , Lok , 
er avtiy?® copot dpudes, ws Exdotou appovia, 
kat avOn AevKa TH why WepiTéehbuKey ovUT@ 
6vTa, AXN etl TO petpaxio Pvoueva. Tipoca 
e ’ a , 
30 6€ ) ypadn tiv adiPecavy Kal Spocov Te retBet 
* ‘\ Lal , ‘ a \ f ’ , 
avo Tov avOéwv, ois Kat pédrtTTa eptSaver Tes, 
> + a - a ° \ a a“ 
ovx oda eit éEatatnbeica imo THs ypads, 


1 rot added by Kayser. 2 «ad added by Lindau. 
3 aitay Reiske: abrz. 





1 Narcissus gazing at his reflection in a pool is the subject 
of a Pompeian wall-painting, Fig. 11, p. 89 (Ternite, 
Wandyemaelde, UL. 4. 25). 
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23. NARCISSUS 


The pool paints Narcissus, and the painting 
represents both the pool and the whole story of 
Narcissus.1 A youth just returned from the hunt 
stands over a pool, drawing from within himself a 
kind of yearning and falling in love with his own 
beauty; and, as you see, he sheds a radiance in- 
to the water. The cave is sacred to Achelotis and 
the Nymphs, and the scene is painted realistically. 
For the statues are of a 
crude art and made from a 
local stone; some of them 
are worn away by time, 
others have been mutilated 
by children of cowherds or 
shepherds while still young 
and unaware ofthe presence 
of the god. Noristhe pool 
without some connection 
with the Bacchic rites of 
Dionysus, since he has made 
it known to the Nymphs of 
the wine-press ; at any rate it is roofed over with vine 
and ivy and beautiful creeping plants, and it abounds 
in clusters of grapes and the trees that furnish the 
thyrsi, and tuneful birds disport themselves above 
it, each with its own note, and white flowers grow 
about the pool, not yet in blossom but just springing 
up in honour of the youth. The painting has such 
regard for realism that it even shows drops of dew 
dripping from the flowers and a bee settling on the 
flowers —whether a real bee has been deceived by the 
painted flowers or whether we are to be deceived into 
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EITE 1 LLaS elnat Hola: XP), elvat QUT IU. arn’ 


327K. €orw. (3) Xe pevrot,! Heipaxtor, ov pag} TLS 


En aT yoen, ovee xXpopacw ) pO TpooreT Kas, 
adn extuT gay oé TO bewp, oiov eles AUTO, OVK 
oicOa ote TO Ths myyiis eyes cddiopa, 
vetoae betv? Kal Taparpewar 706 eldous Kal 
THY xelpa UTOKW oa Kal 9) €Tl TAVTOD éordvat, 
ov om ooTEp éraipo evTUX@V TaKeiOev TEP MEVELS. 
elTa ool y TY?) HOw XpyoeTar; ovTos wey oby 
ovd émaies Tt Or, GAN éunémtwKey ert TO 
10 vdwp abtois @al Kal avtois dupacw, avtoi? 
éé pels, oaTep yeypanrat, Aéyouer. 

C4) OpOov a avaTraveTat TO ) HEL PUKLOV évarrakav 
TO m00€ Kat TH xetpa eméyov Ten nyore TO 
ctx ovT ip év dplatepa, a) defta é€ Tepiherar ets TO 
iaxiov avacyelv Te adtov ab TX HMA mparren’ 
EKKELLEVOV TOV yNovT@v oa THY TOV aploTEepar 
eyedeowv.t detxvver be 4 xelp dépa bev, Kad” 6 
Kuptovrat 0 ayKo, purica oe Ka? > atpeBrov- 
Ta 6 KapTros Kat oKLay TapeXETAL ourtivovca 
20 els To Gévap, NoEai bE ai® axtives tis axtas 

ova Tye claw ema Tpopiyy Tov SaKTUrwY. 70 dé 

év TO or Epver dob pa ouK iba cite KUInyeTIKOV 
ert elite 78n EPWTLKOD. TO ye mye bupa ixavas 

EP@VTOS, TO yap Yaporov avrod Kat yopyov éK 
25 hicews mpatver tis epeLavwy tuepos, boxer & 


a 


15 


uevtot Kayser: wey 7d. 

deity SchenkI, S€ov Kayser: 6€ or te. 
avtoi Kayser: abd. 

éyuAtouw Reiske: éexAwuy 

ai added by Capps. 
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thinking that a painted bee is real, I do not know. 
But let that pass. As for you, however, Narcissus, 
it is no painting that has deceived you, nor are you 
engrossed in a thing of pigments or wax; but you 
do not realize that the water represents you exactly 
as you are when you gaze upon it, nor do you see 
through the artifice of the pool, though to do so you 
have only to nod your head or change your expres- 
sion or slightly move your hand, instead of standing 
in the same attitude; but acting as though you had 
met a companion, you wait for some move on his 
part. Do you then expect the pool to enter into 
conversation with you? Nay, this youth does not 
hear anything we say, but he is immersed, eves and 
ears alike, in the water and we must interpret the 
painting for ourselves. 

The youth, standing erect, is at rest;+ he has 
his legs crossed and supports one hand on the spear 
which is planted on his left, while his right hand is 
pressed against his hip so as to support his body and 
to produce the type of figure in which the buttocks 
are pushed out because of the inward bend of the 
left side. The arm shows an open space at the 
point where the elbow bends, a wrinkle where the 
wrist is twisted, and it casts a shadow as it ends 
in the palm of the hand, and the lines of the 
shadow are slanting because the fingers are bent in. 
Whether the panting of his breast remains from 
his hunting or is already the panting of love I do 
not know. The eye, surely, is that of a man deeply 
in love, for its natural brightness and intensity are 
softened by a longing that settles upon it, and he 


1 Cf. the attitude of Oenomatis in the east pediment of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
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igws Kal avtepdcOar. BrEeTovens avTov Tis 

Kids, os vn avutov hale (5) Tlovrva Kal 

TEpt THs Komys EdEXOH civ, t Onpovre auto 

EV'ETUXOpLEY. puplat yap aor ai Kujoes év 

20 TO Spopew Kau MaAAOP, émetoav v bro cevemov TLVOS 

EUTVOUS yevyjtat, TUX OL é a Kal oyou vov. 

appiragods yap ovons avtis Kat olov Xpvans 

TO pev ot TEVOVTES efedrxortat, To 8 bo Tov 

OTwy KplveTal, TO bE TO MeTOTM eTLTAAEVEL, TO 

35 6€ TH vaijyn emippet. icotl te adupw ot Nap- 

325 K Kiooot 70 eldos ica eubaivovres Odprov, TID 

Ooor O perv ExKElTaL TOD GEpOS, 6 6 TH me ryny 

Umodeduxen. epéatnKe yap TO petpaxcov Te év® 

véate égt att, padAOY bE atevilovts és avTO Kal 
otoy OupartTe Tod KadXoOVS. 


ou 


Ko TAKINOOS 


(1)° Avayvode tiv vaKwéov, yeypanrat yap 
Kat pryaww avapivat THIS vis emt pearly Kar 
ral Opnvet auto cna TO Hot yeveoww olpat map’ 
avTou AaBovca, ore dréOave. Kal py ce Aetpov 

10 dvaBadrn TodTO, Kal yap évtatda éxmépuxey, 


' {rot Jacobs: einai. 
Te ev added by Capps. 


re) 





1 Hyacinthus, a youthful favonrite of Apollo, was aecident- 
ally slain by the discus thrown by the god, and the event 
was commemorated by the hyacinth which is said to have 
eprung from his blood. The accident is here explained as 
due to Zephyrus, the wind which diverted the discus from 
its true course. 
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perhaps thinks that he is loved in return, since the 
reflection gazes at him in just the way that he looks 
at it. There would be much to say about the 
hair if we found him while hunting. For there 
are innumerable tossings of the hair in running, 
especially when it is blewn by a wind; but even 
as it is the subject should not be passed over in 
silence. For it is very abundant and of a golden 
hue; and some of it clings to the neck, some is 
parted by the ears, some banibles over the forehead, 
and some falls in ripples to the beard. Both tive 
Narcissi are exactly alike in form and each repeats 
the traits of the other, except that one stands out 
in the open air while the other is immersed in the 
pool. For the youth stands over the youth who 
stands in the water, or rather who gazes intently 
at him and seems to be athirst for his beauty. 


24. HYACINTHUS 1 


Read the hyacinth, for there is writing on it? 
which says it sprang from the earth in hanoue of 
a beautiful youth ; and it laments him at the be- 
ginning of spring, doubtless because it was born 
oi ii when he died, Let not the meadow delay 
you with the flower, for it grows here? also, no 
different from the flower which springs from the 


Furtwingler, if. Gemmen, PL XX. 31, publishes an 
Etruscan scarab representing Hyacinthus; the youth is 
bending forward, drops of blood fall from his hea, and at 
his feet i is the discus that caused his death (Fig. 12, p. 95). 

2 Referring to the letters AI AI (‘‘ woe, woe”) on the 
petals of the flowers. 

3 ie. in the curling hair of the youth Hyacinthus in the 
painting. 
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. , a a a - , ‘ - ‘ \ 
oTola TIS YS avéaye. Néyer SE ) ypadi Kal 
vakwhivny eval TO petpakiw THY KOuNY Kal TO 
E alee i oy 
aia €uPiov TH yh yeropevor! ets olxefov TE 
: say ret Shaking ee Bee m 
Vp@cat To arbos. pei dE aw adtis Ths Keparis 
‘a , a a ‘ 
15 gumemtwxoTos avth Tov SicKov. Sdeivr jeev 
» Stapaptia Kat ovdé maT) R€yeTae KaTa 
cal 3 , 3 ‘,' + el \ a 
tov ‘Amo\Xwvos: eet 6€ ob codtotai Tav 
pvder Homey ovce amtateiy Etopmol, Oeatal dé 
povoy TOV YE YPAH LEVON, e€eT do wpev Thy ypapny 
20 Kal TpOTOV ye TD BarPisda Tov Sioxov. 
. f a \ 
(2) Bargis Siaxeyeopiotar puxpa Kai ato- 
z A ; , ‘ 
NpOoa éVl EGTOTL, EL pty) TO KaTOTLVY Kal TO 
deEcov oxéros avéyovaa, Tpavi) 7a Eurpoaber, 
Kat Kovdifovoa Outepov Toly aKxe\oiv, 0 xXpPH 
; ; : A 
25 ovvavaBarrcaAat Kai cuprropeverbat TH Seka. 
s ‘\ an a , > la ’ Ul 
TO 6€ Xa TOD SicKoy avéyortos: éEadraFavta 
‘ A ? bs é * \ a , 
Thy Keparry emi oefta yp Kuptodabat Toao?, 
on . , \ e ‘A € cal a 
dcov wvroBAérat Ta TAEUPd, Kal piTTTety olov 
pre 4 ; 2 4 
avipwovT7a Kat mpoteuPurrov7a Tos be€sots 
30 mace. (3) Kai 6 ’AmodXwv otto Tas édic- 
% \ * wv 1 lol > % X 
Kevoer, ov yap av aes apijxev, éutecar bé 
¥ Pa \ ‘ a + 
0 Olakos €5 TO MEtpuKioY TO pev KetTAL Kal éT 
320 K. avtod ye Tov Oioxov—Aakwrikor peipaxiov Kal 
‘ \ t , 
THY KYHpHY OpOov Kat Spoper odK ayUpractor 
x : Rare i 
Kat Bpaxlova vUrTeyelpor i}dn Kal THY Opav Tav 


1 Some MSS, give maduevor for ywduevor. 





MCE Od, 6, 231: Képas, baxivOirg bret éuoias, 
2 It was a stone slab marked with incised lines which gave 
a firm footing to the athlete ; cf. dusyrabunyern tr Olympia, 
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earth. The painting tells us that the hair of the 
youth is “ hyacinthine,” } and that his blood, taking 
on life in the earth, has given the 

flower its own crimson colour. It flows 

from the head itself where the discus 

struck it. Terrible was the failure to \ 

hit the mark and incredible is the story 

told of Apollo; but since we are not Gy) 
here to criticize the myths and are not 
ready to refuse them credence, but are Fie, 12. 
merely spectators of the paintings, let us examine 
the painting and in the first place the stand set for 
throwing the discus. 

A raised thrower’s stand? has been set apart, so 
small as to suffice for only one person to stand on, and 
then only when it supports the posterior portions and 
the right leg of the thrower, causing the anterior 
portions to bend forward and the left leg to be 
relieved of weight ; for this leg must be straightened 
and advanced along with the right arm. As for the 
attitude of the man holding the discus, he must 
turn his head to the right and bend himself over 
so far that he can look down at his side, and he 
must hurl the discus by drawing himself up and 
putting his whole right side into the throw. 
Such, no doubt, was the way Apollo threw the 
discus, for he could not have cast it in any other 
way ; and now that the discus has struck the youth, 
he lies there on the discus itself—a Laconian youth, 
straight of leg, not unpractised in running, the 
muscles of his arm already developed, the fine 
lines of the bones indicated under the flesh ; but 


V. 35. The present description closely follows the well- 
known Discobolus of Myron. 
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dotov vuTexhatvor——anéatpantar d€ *ATwoOAAwY 
5 étt épectws TH Barter xai Kata ys BrEret. 
nmemyyevar pyces abtov, tocoitovy avT@ TiS 
éxTrEEws EMTETT COKE, (4) "A padyjs ye 6 
Lédupos veper Tas av7@ Kal Tov Slaxov és TO 
etpaxtoy Tapels, Kal pedos doxel TO vee 

10 TavTa Kal TWOdSer Teptom ny EXOV. opas 8é 
ol mat auTov ev TTNVO TO Kpotape Kab a8po TO 
elder, Kal orépavov éper TaVvTOY drOéwr, 
puxpoy O€ Uatepor Kal THY vaKwOov adtois 
eum rc. 


ke ANAPIOI 


15 (1) To tod olvov petpa To ev “Avépo TH vito 
\ .§ Fe ad ~ wv & $e , . 
Kai ol peOvovtes ToD TotTanov Avéprot oyos 
eto Tis ypapijs. "Avépiors yap oy) €K Atovicou 
nA Urowos pryeutat Kal moTamov avrois ava~ 
didoow eb pev evOvpnBeins Bbewp, ouTw Beye, e 
20 6€ olvor, eyes 0 ToTapos Kal Betosy Ete yap 
TOUTOU apro ape Netdou Te dre peoety Kai 
“lotpov Kat mou garat wept avT@v, OTL KaKEivOL 
f * b) , * e , » ‘\ a 
Bertious av édoxouv odtyor pév, adXXRA ToLoUTOL 
péovtes. 
oe (2) Kaj EO s Pronie , o \ 
25 4) N@t G0O0UGLY OlfalL TAVTA YUVALOLS UMA KAL 
; : ; i , 
TAOS ETTEPAVWLEVOL KLTT@ TE KAL TpLAaKL, 
: f ; ; 
oi! ev yxopevovtes ef Exatépas bxOns, of bE 
Kataxelpevot. elkos dé Tov KaKeiva elvat TIS 
» ~ - ’ % , nn x \ 
wdis, os Sovaxa péev ~Ayed@os, Unvevos 8é 
30 Teun pepet, Tlak«t wos 6e...” aivOy oir, 
ovTogl b€ 6 ToTapos TAOVTLoYs T arrodaive 
sf 


kal before of deleted by Reiske. 
2 Westermann notes the lacuna. 
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Apollo with averted face is still on the thrower’s 
stand and he gazes down at the ground. You will 
say he is fixed there, such consternation has fallen 
upon him. A lout is Zephyrus, who was angry 
with Apollo and caused the discus to strike the 
youth, and the scene seems a laughing matter to 
the wind and he taunts the god from his look-out. 
You can see him, I think, with his winged temples 
and his delicate form ; and he wears a crown of all 
kinds of flowers, and will soon weave the hyacinth in 
among them. 


25. ANDRIANS 


The stream of wine which is on the island 
of Andros, and the Andrians who have become 
drunken from the river, are the subject of this 
painting. For by act of Dionysus the earth of the 
Andrians is so charged with wine that it bursts forth 
and sends up for them a river; if you have water 
in mind, the quantity is not great, but if wine, it is 
a great river—yes, divine! For he who draws from 
it may well disdain both Nile and Ister and may 
say of them that they also would be more highly 
esteemed if they were small, provided their streams 
were like this one, 

These things, methinks, the men, crowned with 
ivy and bryony, are singing to their wives and 
children, some dancing on either bank, some re- 
clining. And very likely this also is the theme 
of their song—that while the Acheloiis bears reeds, 
and the Peneius waters Tempe, and the Pactolus 
. . . flowers, this river makes men rich, and power- 
ful in the assembly, and helpful to their friends, and 
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Kal Suvatous Ta év ayopg rai emrepenets TOV 
pirov Kat KaXovs Kal TET pam} XELs ex pik pv: 
éote yap KopecOértt avtod avdAdréyer Oar taita 
35 Kat éoayerOas és THy yvapunr. adbdovar Sé Tov, 
330 K. 6T¢ povos totaney obtot pte Bouxortois éati 
Baroy pi immo, add olvoyoeitar pev ex 
Atovicou, miverat be cxyparos, Hovous dvO parrots 
péewv. TavTl pev aKovery yoo Kal ddovrav auTa 
évien, KaTEWeANTMEeVaY THY pavip vo TOU 
5 olvou. 

(3) Ta pévto} opwpeva Tis ypapns: Oo pev 
TOTa MOS év Botpver evv}} xeirar THY TNIV ex de- 
dovs dKpaTos TE Kal OPY@V TO Et605, OUpaot 8 a’Ta 
mepimepucact KaOuTep of Kddapot Tots Vdact, 

10 Tapapetavte S€ Thy yh Kai Ta ev a’Th TadTa 
oupTora Tpiteves On mept Tas éxBonras atrav- 
TOvTES dpvovTat KOXDOLS TOU oivou. Kat 70 Bev 
mivovotw avTob, To 0 dvapvadow, elat & of Kab 
peOvover. tov Tpitoveav Kal dpyodvtar mrt 

15 kal Arovucos eri K@pov tis” Avépou Kat nab ap- 
peoTtat pev 1) vads 6n, Latupous 6€ dvawlé Kal 
Anvas ayer Kat Lethnvovs dco. tov l'éXwTa TE 
dyes Kat TOV Képor, apotatw Kal Evpro- 
TIKWTUTM OAlLOVE, WS HOlOTA O TOTALS AUTO 

20 Tpvy@To. 

ks EPMOT VONAI 

(1) ‘O Koptdh rais o ére &v orapyavots, 6 Tas 

Bods eis To piyypa Tis vis éNavvev, ere Kaxeivos 


0 guvA@y Ta BéAn TOU ~ATOAXwVOS, ‘Epyts 


1 uévro: Schenk]: ueév. 
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beautiful and, instead of short, four cubits tall; for 
when a man has drunk his fill of it he can assemble 
all these qualities and in his thought make them his 
own. They sing, I feel sure, that this river alone 
is not disturbed by the feet of cattle or of horses, 
but is a draught drawn from Dionysus, and is drunk 
unpolluted, flowing for men alone. This is what 
you should imagine you hear and what some of them 
really are singing, though their voices are thick with 
wine. 

Consider, however, what is to be seen in the 
painting: The river lies on a couch of grape- 
clusters, pouring out its stream, a river undiluted 
and of agitated appearance ;! thyrsi grow about it like 
reeds about bodies of water, and if one goes along past 
the land and these drinking groups on it, he comes at 
length on Tritons at the river’s mouth, who are dip- 
ping up the wine in sea-shells. Some of it they 
drink, some they blow out in streams, and of the 
Tritons some are drunken and dancing. Dionysus 
also sails to the revels of Andros and, his ship now 
moored in the harbour, he leads a mixed throng 
of Satyrs and Bacchantes and all the Seileni. He 
leads Laughter and Revel, two spirits most gay 
and most fond of the drinking-bout, that with the 
greatest delight he may reap the river's harvest. 


26. BIRTH OF HERMES 


The mere babe still in swaddling clothes, the 
one who is driving the cattle into the cleft of 
the earth, who furthermore is stealing Apollo’s 

} Ariver of pure wine undiluted with water, and turgid, 
as if under the influence of wine. 
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obTos. pidra noetar al KXoTral Tob Geot pact 
yap Tov “Eppiy, 6 éte Th Mata éyever TO, €pav Tou 
KAETTEW Kab elO€val TOUTO, OUTL Tw tadta 
Tevia Spav 0 Geos, GAN eudpoovyy b1d0v0s Kal 
maite, et 0€ Povret Kal Lyvos avtob KATLOELD, 
dpa Ta €v TH Ypapn. TLKTET AL pev év xopupais 
top Odvmtrou, Kat’ avrov avo, To &d05 THY 
Gedy. , exe? be “Opnpos ovte duBpav aicba- 
veoOal dbynaow ote avépwv aKovev, AA ovdé 
xeove BrjOijvat more auto ov dmepBoryy, elvat 
bé Betov dTexXvds Kal érevepoy a aTavtay Tabor, 
av petéves Ta TOV avOpwrev dpy. (2) "Evtatda 
TOV “Eppa dmorexGévra "Opat xopifovrat. 
yeypape Karelvas, os apa Exdo7Ns, Kal oTap- 
yavots avTov dpm ioxovow émumatTovg at Ta 
Kata TOY iwbéar, & os pi} dor pov TUXD TOV 
orapyaver. Kai at pep emt THY pytépa Tob 
‘Epyod tpémovtat dey Kelpwevny, 0 0 8 wmexdus 
Tay oTapydvev 61 Rabdifer Kat TOU "Odvprrou 
KATELCL. yeynde be avT@a TO Opos—to yap 
pediapa avtod oiov dvOpeémou—véee dé Tov 
"OdvpTrov Xaipovta, Ore 0 ‘Eppitis éxet jeeyévero. 
(3) Tis obv KNOT 5 Bods vepopévas év 7 
Tov “OXvprov rpoTod, tavtas S:jrou Tas 
YXpvaoKepws Kal Umép YLova RevKas—avelvTat 





1 Cf. the red-figured vase in the Museum Gregorianum, 
Baumeister, Denkinditer, fig. 741. 

2 (Cf: Alcaeus, Frag. 2 2, Edmond’s Lyra Graeca I ; the story 
is told at length in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. 

3 Homer, Od. 6. 421%, ‘Neither is it shaken by winds, 
nor ever wet with rain, nor does the snow fall upon it, but the 
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weapons—this is Hermes.! Very delightful are the 
thefts of the god; for the story is that Hermes, 
when Maia bore him, loved thievery and was skilled 
in it, though it was by no means through poverty 
that the god did such things, but out of pure delight 
and in a spirit of fun. If you wish to follow his 
course step by step, see how the painting depicts 
it. He is born on the crest of Olympus,? at the 
very top, the abode of the gods. There, as Homer 
says,® one feels no rain and hears no wind, nor is it 
ever beaten by snow, it is so high; but it is ab- 
solutely divine and free from all the ills that pertain 
to the mountains which belong to men. There the 
Horae care for Hermes at his birth.4 The painter 
has depicted these also, each according to her time, 
and they wrap him in swaddling clothes, sprinkling 
over him the most beautiful dusters. that he may 
have swaddling clothes not without distinction. 
While they turn to the mother of Hermes lying 
on her couch of travail, he slips out of his swaddling 
clothes and begins to walk at once and descends 
from Olympus. The mountain rejoices in him—for 
its smile is like that of a man—and you are to 
assume that Olympus rejoices because Hermes was 
born there. 

Now what was the theft?> Cattle grazing on 
the foothills of Olympus, yonder cattle with golden 
horns and whiter than snow—for they are sacred 
air is outspread clear and cloudless.” Translation of Murray 
in L.C.L, 


4 Cf. Alcaens, Frag, 3, Edmonds, Lyra Graeca I. ; Philo- 
stratus, Vita Apollon, 5.15. For the Horae, ef. infra, II. 34, 


p. 269. 
5 Hermes’ theft of the cattle is depicted on the vase 


mentioned in note 1, 
Iorl 
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yap T@ ’AmroM\Nwi—ayer oTpoBaVv els Xadopa 
Tis ys, OVX @S ATOAOLYTO, GAN ws apavia elev 
y , eo ” he ‘ , t ’ 
eis play ayuépav, ect av tov ‘AmoAXwW SaKn 
TOUTO, KaL ws OVdEY pETOVY AUT@ TOD YyeryovdTos 
e , x , a 9 OTe , 
UTodveTat Ta oTdpyava. i}Ker Kal o ’ATrOAXwY 
= ‘ a b lal A a £ A 
mapa tay Malay damaitav tas Bods, 4 bé 
amtatel Kal Anpely oleTat TOV Deov. (4) Bovres 
a ow X f a i. \ fol 
padeiy 6 Te Kat A€yer ; SoKe? yap por ur Povis 
povoy, GANA Kal AOyou Te emLdNAodDY TH 
ca 4 € a ‘ A an 
TpotwmTa Eoixey wS perv Tpos THY Matav 
tf a ce a e Xx er aA %. 
Aéyery Tatra. “ ddiKel pe 0 aos vjos, Ov yOes 
érexes: Tas yap Bods, als Eyatpor, éuBeBrnKev 
és THY yiv, ox old OTOL THs Yyijs. amodeiTae 
57) Kal €uBeBrjoeTa KatwTépw Tpo TaY Bowv.” 
ae he? , % > f x 7 
» d€ Oavpatee Kat od mpocdéxetat Tov oyor. 
(5) "Ev? adrav dvtireyovtwy adXijrots 0 ‘Eppijs 
Lia la lol ’ if A a 
toTatat KaTomiv Tod ‘AmoANwVOS Kat Kovdws 
emimndryjaas Tots metappévors aropyntt Aver TA 
Toka Kai cvrav pev dérader, ob pny syvonOn 
ceavrnxws. éevtav0a 4 copia tov Cwypadou: 
a x x > , x an , 
diaxel yap tov “AmoAXw Kal Tolet xaipovTa. 
, QA e fs * > tf lol 
pepétpntac 6€ oO yédws olos epildver TO 
mpocwome Ovpov exvixwans doris. 
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to Apollo—he leads over a winding course into a 
cleft of the earth, not that they may perish, but 
that they may disappear for one day, until their loss 
vexes Apollo; and then he, as though he had had 
no part in the affair, slips back into his swaddling 
clothes. Apollo comes to Maia to demand back the 
cattle, but she does not believe him and thinks the 
god is talking nonsense. Would you learn what 
he is saying? For, from his expression he seems 
to me to be giving utterance, not merely to sounds, 
but to words; he looks as though he were about 
to say to Maia, “ Your son whom you bore yester- 
day wrongs me; for the cattle in which I delight 
he has thrust into the earth, nor do I know 
where in the earth. Verily he shall perish and 
shall be thrust down deeper than the cattle.’ But 
she merely marvels, and does not believe what he 
says. While they are still disputing with one 
another Hermes takes his stand behind Apollo, and 
leaping lightly on his back, he quietly unfastens 
Apollo’s bow and pilfers it unnoticed! but after 
he has pilfered it, he does not escape detection. 
Therein lies the cleverness of the painter; for he 
melts the wrath of Apollo and represents him as 
delighted. But his laughter is restrained, hovering 
as it were over his face, as amusement conquers 
wrath. 


1 The same scene is described at length in Horace’s Ode 
to Mercury, I. 10. 11, 9-12: 
Te boves olim, nisi reddisses, 
Per dolum amotas, Puerum minaci 
Voce dum terret, viduos pharetra 
Risit Apollo. 
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ct AM@IAPEQS 


(1 ) To Tour dvotv appa immow— 70 yap emi 
TeTT pov ovrw Tols Hpwor Sa Xetpos py, ec py 
dpa “i SK Tope TO Opacei—géper TOV "Apgedpeov 
éx OnBoav éTmaviovta, OT OTE AUTO Y) Yn Aeyerar 
Stacxeir, OS HavTEevorto év tH 7Artixh Kal 
adnGevot copes év Tava opots. émtd ovtor oi? 
Hodvveixer TO OnBaig THY apyYiy KATAKT@MEVOL 
ovdels evootyae TAHY Adpactov cat Apdiapew, 
Tous d€ AotTrous 7) Kadueia xatéoxev. amw@Aovto 
bé of pév GdAot Sdpace Kal AiPas Kal TErEKECL, 
Karavevs bé A€eyerae Kepauv@ BeBrNoAat, 
paz eps oipar KOmT Barov tov Ala. 

(2) Obtoe péev ody étépou Aoryou, KeAever € 7) 
ypad Sderewy €s povov Tov "Apgedpeov pevy- 
ovTa KATA Tihs, vis avrots oTenpace Kal avrh 
avy. Kal of Ummou NevKol Kat » Olvyy Taev 
TPoXOD | oT Vos EMT rEOS Kat To doOua Tay 
intwy aro TavTos Tod puxTiipos, adpo &é 4 9 
Otéppavtat Kai 7 xairn peTaxhiverat, daBpoxous 
Te vUTo OpaTos ovat TepikelrTa Aer) KOVUS 
HTTov ev Kadovs aTopaivovaa Tovs imTous, 
idnbeatépous, 6é. 0 6€ "Apupedpews Ta pe ddra 
@TAtcTaL, povov S€ dweder Kpavous avets THY 


1 of added by Schenkl. 





1 CE, p. 69, supra. 

2 For Amphiaraiis on his chariot, cf. Benndorf- Neumann, 
Das Grabmal von Gjilbaschi, p. 194f., Pl, XXIV A, 5. 

* fe. at the Amphiaratim at Oropus i in northern Attica, a 
dream-oracle and health-resort. 


Cie Me SA243. 
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27. AMPHIARAUS 


The two-horse chariot—for the four-horse chariot! 
was not yet in use by the heroes except by Hector 
the Bold—is bearing Amphiaratis? on his way back 
from Thebes at the time when the earth is said 
to have opened to receive him, in order that he 
may prophesy in Attica? and utter true answers, 
a sage among men most sage. Of those seven who 
sought to gain the kingdom for the Theban Poly- 
neices none returned save Adrastus and Amphiaraiis ; 
the rest the Cadmeian soil received. These were 
slain by spears and stones and battle-axes, all but 
Capaneus, who, it is said, was struck down by a 
thunderbolt after he had first, as I recall, struck at 
Zeus with a boastful taunt.> 

Now those others belong to another tale, but 
the painting bids you look ‘at Amphiaraiis alone as 
in his flight he sinks beneath the earth, fillets and 
laurel and all. His horses are white, the whirling 
of his chariot wheels shows urgent haste, the panting 
breath of the horses issues from every nostril, the 

earth is bespattered with foam, the horses’ manes are 
all awry, and fine dust settling on their bodies wet 
with sweat makes them less beautiful but more 
true to life. Amphiaraiis otherwise is in full armour, 
but he has left off his helmet, thus dedicating ® his 


5 Aeschylus gives the boast of Capanens, Septem: 427 f, 
Trans. Smyth, i C.L.: 

‘For whether Heaven wills it or wills it not, he vows he 
will make havoc of the city, and that even the rival fire of 
Zeus, though it crash upon ‘the earth in his path, shall not 
stay his course... .” 

° amnefs with double meaning, (a) ‘leaving it free to the 
light ” and (b) ‘ dedicating it.” 
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xeparipy “ATro\rAwWIL, Brérrov iepov Kal xXpNe- 
Hades. (3) Vpadger dé Kat tov ‘Opwrov veaviay 
év yhaveots yuvatous—ra b€ éote Oaratrar— 
ypuper ral TO ppovteatipov | "Apdiapen, paypa 
30 iepov_ Kal Gei@des. avrob kat "AdnOeta Aeuxel- 
povodca, avtod Kal dveipwv TUAn—6bei yap Tots 
éxel HaVTEvoMEvOLS bmvov—xal “Overpos avros 
333 K, év cv eleven TO eldet yeypanr ra Kat éobira é exer 
every emt pedaivy, 70 oipae vUKT Op avuTov Kal 
nel? Hyueepav. exer Kat Képas év Taly xepoly ws 
Ta évuTTvla Ota THS adnOods davaywv. 


«xy OHPETTAI 


(1) My mrapabeire Heas, @ Onpevrat, pde 
emixedeven Oe Tots inmows, Tpiy UVLO cEixvevoo- 
Mev, 8 Tt Bovheobe Kal 6 TT Onpare. Dpeis: bev 
yap emt yXovvny ody pare teoOat, Kab ope Ta 
épya TOU iets édaias é£opmpuxe Kai Tas 
10 apterous EXTETLNKE Kal oveé ouKHY KaTane- 

AoeTev OVE Biprov a) pyravOny, mavta 6é 

eEnpnkev cx THS Ys Ta pev avopuTTer, Tots bé 

eurintay, Tots éé TApAKv@MEros. op@ 8€ avror 

Kal TH yaitny ppittovra Kal mip euPreTovTa, 
15 kal ot odovTes avT@ Tatayovat ep’ dpas, o 
yevvator Seva yap Ta ToravTi Onpia Ore éx 


ao 





1 The personification of the town of Oropus on the sea- 
shore, where the oracle of Amphiaraiis was situated. 

2 ie. the Gate of Horn, through which come dreams that 
are true; ef, Ud. 19.566. Those who consulted the oracle 
slept in the shrine, and were cured by the god or learned 
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head to Apollo, for his look is holy and oracular. 
The painting depicts also Oropus as a youth! among 
bright-eyed women, nymphs of the sea, and it 
depicts also the place used by Amphiaratis for 
meditation, a cleft holy and divine. Truth clad all 
in white is there and the gate of dreams ?—for 
those who consult the oracle must sleep—and the 
god of dreams himself is depicted in relaxed atti- 
tude, wearing a white garment over a black one, 
doubtless because his work is at night after day is 
done. And in his hands he carries a horn, showing 
that he brings up his dreams through the gate of 
truth. 


28. HUNTERS 


Do not rush past us, ye hunters, nor urge on 
your steeds till we can track down what your purpose 
is and what the game is you are hunting. For you 
claim to be pursuing a “fierce wild boar,’? and 
I see the devastation wrought by the creature—it 
has burrowed under the olive trees, cut down the 
vines, and has left neither fig tree nor apple tree 
or apple branch, but has torn them all out of the 
earth, partly by digging them up, partly by hurling 
itself upon them, and partly by rubbing against 
them. I see the creature, its mane bristling, its 
eyes flashing fire, and it is gnashing its tusks at you, 
brave youths ;4 for such wild animals are quick to 


the means of cure through dreams, a practice called 
incubation.” 

3 Of 11. 9.539: xAodvny civ. 

4 Cf. 22. 13. 473: ‘‘He bristleth up his back and his two 
eyes blaze with fire, and he whetteth his tusks, eager to 
ward off dogs and men.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 
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meloToU KaTaKovel Tou opadov—eyen pevtot } 
omar THY Opav exeivou TOU petpaxiov dia€npovras 
UMaS teOnpaioOat un avtov Kal T poxivouvevery 
eGéedervy. Ti yap otw mryaiov; Ti d€ Tapa- 
Wavortes; ti de map’ adto éméotpade ; ti O€ 
watiteabe tois inrots ; 

(2) Ofov évraéor. eb xO ore TIS ypadijs 
1) yeypadOa. Soxav avtovs, eivat ée kat 
cwelobat cal épav—Cratwbdlw yoov ws aKovov- 
Tas Kal Sox Tt aytaxover Bat—av & ot8 60a 
emia tpeyrat _Faparraiovra epoeyEo TL Tapa- 
TANTOS, €pot VEVKMILEVOS, OvK EXov aveipyer Bai 
Tips aTaTHS Kat Tob ép avrhy Umvou. oKoT@pev 
ovv Ta yeypappera’ yeahh yep Tapert Kaper. 

(3) Mepixervrae peev 07) TO MELpaKly veavias 
Kadoi Kal Kara émitydevovtes Kab ola® ebma- 
Tploal. Kal 6 pey Tadralotpas Te émLdnrot 
TO T poser, o 66 Neplros, o 6€ dateia pov, Tov 
dé dwaKenud eva pyoes ex BtBXLov. pépovar 
6€ avtous immot Tapar dato. ovdels ddnog 
GAXm@, NEUKOS TES Kal EavOos ral eras Kal 
goin, cprupoxidevot Kal oTiKTOl Kal Xpucot 
Ta dudkapa—tavta pace Ta Yp@Opata TOUS év 
‘Onear@ BapBapovs eyxetv TO Nareg SiaTrupe, 
Ta 6€ ouviatacat Kai AUOodabat Kal ootery a 
eypapy—ovee tiv éoOita avpBaivover i) THyv 


1 uévrot Kayser: per. 2 ofa Rohde: efor. 





1 (eas they try to get near the youth. . 
® Addressed to the boy to whom he is interpreting the 
pictures, 
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hear the hunter’s din from a very great distance, 
But my own opinion is that, as you were hunting the 
beauty of yonder youth, you have been captured by 
him and are eager to run into danger for him. For 
why so near? Why do vou touch "hein > Why have 
you turned toward him? W hy do you jostle each 
other with your horses ?1 

How I have been deceived! I was deluded by 
the painting into thinking that the figures were not 
painted but were real beings, moving and lovi 
any rate 1 shout at them as though they could hear 
and | imagine that I hear some response—and you 2 
did not utter a single word to turn me back from my 
mistake, being as much overcome as I was and unable 
to free yourself from the deception and the stupe- 
faction induced by it. So let us look at the details 
of the painting; for it really is a painting before 
which we stand. 

About the lad are gathered beautiful youths, 
who engage in beautiful pursuits, such as are be- 
coming ‘to men of noble parentage. One shows in 
his face a touch of the palaestra, another shows 
grace, another urbanity, and the fourth, you will 
say, has just raised his head from a book. The 
horses they ride are no two alike, white and chestnut 
and black and bay, horses with silver bits, dappled 
horses with golden trappings-—these pigments,? it is 
said, the barbarians living by Oceanus compound of 
red- hot bronze, and they combine, and grow hard, 
and preserve what is painted with them—nor have 
the youths the same clothing or equipment. One 








3 The pigments used by the ancients were ordinarily earth 
colours (not vegetable colours, or chemical preparations), 
and were often brought from a great distance. 
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10 oT OND. 0 pev yep evSwvos immagerat Kat Koo- 
pos, dKOvTLTTHS oipar ayabos Ov, 0 b¢ mép paxtat 
TO oTépvoy aTELNOV many Twa T® Onpio, o bé 
Kal Tas KInjpas, 0 be} Kai Ta oKédy Téppak rat. 
(1) To &€ pecpaxctov dxeiTaL bev eg’ immov 

15 NevKod, pérawva 8é, ws opas, ») xepanr?) TO inTH 
Kal AevKov demoreropveurat KUK NOV él Tob 
peT@mou KaT avTo THS oehrpns TO TAPES, Kat 
ddarapa exet xXpvoe Kal xaXuvov KOKKOV My- 
dixod* TovTl yap 70 Npopa TpocaotpamreL TO 

20 XpvT@ cabumep ot mupwders ABor. oTONI) TO 
felpaxio NAapus exoued TL avewou kal xdXtrov 
—TO ev XpOna éx owixhs adoupyias, app 
érrawvovat Poivexes, ayar do be dé Tay aoupyav 
padiotas doxouy yeep oxvOpomatew edKee TVA 

25 Tapa Tov Alou wWpav Kal TO THS ethys * avbe 
paiveTat—aidot 88 Tod yuuvodcba pds Tovs 
TapovTas eoradtat XEtplowT@ pone, ou: 
peTperrar b€ 6 KETOY és Tyutov Tob pnpod Kal loa 
Tob ayROVOS. cal peréid Kab Xapor ov Brére 

30 Kat Koa dcop Ha) émoxoreic Bat TOUS opGan- 
fous, ote ATAKTHOEL Dy) oun vo ToD dvépov. 
TuXa TLs KaL THY Tapeay emawécerar Kal Ta 
peTpa THS pivos Kai Kad’ &v obtwal Ta ev 7) 
TpooTare, eye | tors ayapar Tob ppovrjparos: Kab 

35 yep as On paris Eppwrar kai UTo Tod immou 


335K. émijptae Kat ouvinoty, ott eparat. 5) Xxevo- 


popovot éé avrois opels Kal OpewKopuos T060- 
aotpaBas Kal dipKUS Kat mpoBorta Kal GKkovTia 
1 § 8 wal ros Kvquas, 6 8€ supplied by Schenkl and 
Benndorf, 

2 etans Reiske, cf. 887. 21K : Y8ns. 
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lightly armed horseman wears his tunic girt up, a 
good javelin thrower I suppose, another has his 
breast protected with armour, threatening fight with 
the wild beast, another has his shins protected, 
another his legs. That youth! rides on a white horse 
which, as you see, has a black head, and a white 
medallion is fashioned on his forehead in imitation 
of the full moon; and it has golden trappings, 
and a bridle of Median scarlet; for this colour 
flashes on the gold with the effect of fiery-red 
jewels. The youth’s garment is a chlamys bellying 
out in the wind; in colour it is the sea-purple ? 
which the Phoenicians love, and it should be prized 
above other purple dyes; for though it seems to be 
dark it gains a peculiar beauty from the sun and is 
infused with the brilliancy of the sun’s warmth. 
And from shame of exposing himself unclad to those 
about him he wears a sleeved chiton of purple 
which reaches half-way down his thighs and like- 
wise half-way to his elbows. He smiles, and his 
eye flashes, and he wears his hair long, but not long 
enough to shade his eyes when the wind shall 
throw it into disorder. Doubtless many a one will 
praise his cheeks and the proportions of his nose 
and each several feature of his face, but 1 admire 
his spiritedness; for as a hunter he is vigorous 
and is proud of his horse, and he is conscious of 
the fact that he is beloved. Mules and a muleteer 
bring their luggage, snares and nets and_ boar- 
spears and javelins and lances with toothed blades ;% 


1 (.e. the central figure, the leader. 

* This ‘‘sea-purple” was obtained from a shell-fish, murex. 

> On the equipment of the hunter cf. Xen, De Venat. ix. 
llf.; x. 2f., 16. 
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Kal Noyxas, €h' wy of kvw@dovTes, Kal KUVAYwyol 
ovaTpaTevovat Kal oxoTLwpol Kat Ta EOvn TaY 
KUvaY, obx a Tip piva ayabat ova ) at 
Tayelat avT@y, dAAa Kat ai yevraiar Eder yap 
Kai OHS emt To Onpiov. ypu ger Oy Aoxpidas 
Aakaivas *Ivéixas Kpyticas, Tas pe wyepwxous 
Kal VNaKToveas, Mae! hee Tas b¢ é évvooveas, al 6€ 
nas Kat geonjpace Kara Tob iyvovs. (6) Kai 
? 

THD Ayporépay Tpoiovt TES qoovTa: vEews yap 
Tes aris exel Kal ayarpa ezov oro Tov Xpovov 
Kal oveav xepanral Kai dpetar, veuerat dé avTa 
Kal Onpia dveta, veBpot Kat AvKoL Kal Naywoi, 
mata i|mepa Kat al dedoTa Tovs avOpwrous. 
éyouvtat perv THY EvY HY Tis Onpas. 

(7) Kai to Orjpiov ovK avexeTat AavOavery, 
arn’ exnod THs Lops, eiTa eurrimrer TOUS 
inmedot kal Taparret bev avtous éx mpoa Boris, 
viKarat b€ vo Tov BadXovtwv Karpig bev OvK 
EVTVX OV bud Te TO ppaTtew Tpos Tas TANyAS 
éud Te TO MH UTO Oappovvtwy BarrecOat, padra- 
xGeis be TANYD émimoNaiw@ KaTa Tob penpod 
pevryer bia Tis Urns, exdéxerau 6€ avtov édos 
Baby Kal Lp 7 pos TO Ereu (8) Ataxovowy 
obp Bon XPOpEvOL oi pey ciAdOL expe TOU Edous, 
TO O¢ HeipaKvoy oven Barrer 70 Onpicp és Thy 
NEY ny Kal TéTTApeEs oboe KUVES, Kal TO pev 
Onptov teTaL Tp@TaL TOV immov, drroveboav bé 
Tov immov To peLpaxcoy ral és Ta beFta peta- 
KNivay adinot TH yEelpt maon Kat Badree TOV 


? Lacuna marked by Schenk. 
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masters of hounds accompany the expedition and 
trackers and all breeds of dogs, not alone the 
keen-scented and swift of foot, but also the high- 
spirited dogs, for courage also was required to 
confront the wild beast. And so the painting 
shows Locrian, Laconian, Indian, and Cretan dogs,! 
some sportive and baying, . . . and some attentive ; 
and they all follow the trail with grinning muzzles.? 
And the hunters as they advance hymn Artemis 
Agrotera;3 for yonder is a temple to her, and a 
statue worn smooth with age, and heads of boars 
and bears; and wild animals sacred to her graze 
there, fawns and wolves and hares, all tame and 
without fear of man. After a prayer the hunters 
continue the hunt. 

The boar cannot bring himself to keep out of 
sight, but leaps from the “thicket and rushes at the 
horsemen ; at first it confuses them by its sudden 
onset, then it is overcome by their missiles, though 
it is not mortally wounded, partly because it is on its 
guard against their thrusts and partly because it is 
fae hit by some of the over-confident youths; but, 
weakened by a superficial wound in the thigh, it 
runs through the woods till it finds refuge in a deep 
marsh and a pool adjoining the marsh. So with 
shouting the rest follow it to the edge of the marsh, 
but the youth keeps on after the creature into the 
pool and these four dogs with him; the creature 
tries to wound his horse, but bending well over on 
his horse and leaning to the right he delivers with 


1 On hunting dogs cf. ibid. ix. 2; x. 1. 

2 Cf. Xen. De Venat. iv. 3: euuedidoor wey mpds 7a Txvn. 

3 Artemis the Huntress. Cf. Xen. De Fenat. vi. 13; Eur. 
Hipp. 58 f. gives the huntsmen’s hymn to Artemis, 
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obyv KaT avTO madoTa TO GUvaTTOV THY TAATHY 
Th Sépyn. TovvTedOev of pev KUvEs KaTadyoucL 
35 tov aby és tiv yi, ot 6€ épactai Bo@ow amo 
Tis bxOns obov pioripovpevor ™ pos addprovs, 
336 K. dors UTepKexpakerat TOV méhas, Kal TéenTMKE 
TLS GTO TOU inmou BY) KaTATX wD, anan éx@opu- 
Byoas tov immov: ds 81) Kat otépavov avTo 
TAEKEL TAPA TOD Aetn@vos Tob év TO eee. ere 
5 év Th Alun TO MElpaKLoy, éve él tod TXMMATOS, 
@ TO TadTOY aepinen, of b& éxtemArjyact Kat 
Bewpodawy abt olov ypadév. 


«@ TJEPSETS 


(1) "AAV ovK "Epvdpa Ye airy Oaragoa ove’ 
*Ivédol tavrta, Aidiores b€ Kal aviyp “EXAqy év 
10 Al@tomria. Kat 4Pros Tod avdpos, bv Exa@v ETAH 
KaTa épwra, olpai oe, @ Tal, ji) dvyKOOV elvat 
TOU Tlepoéws, bv pacww ‘AtAavrixoy dmoxreivar 
KHTOS év AiOtoria webedov ert Tas dyéhas Kal 
Tous év yh dvOpdrous. (2) Tair’ otv émawweov 0 
15 Swypadgos Kal otxreiper THY "AvdSpopebay, ore 
KrjTEL E508, TeTéAET TAL 789 6 aOdos, Kai TO 
fev Kijtos éppirtar Tpd THs Hovos éumTAnppUpouY 
myyais aipatos, Ud’ ov épvOpa } Odraaca, TH 
6é "Avdpopébav drradradtre Tov Seapod 6 ”"Epus. 
20 yéyparrat S€ mrnvos pev TO eiwOds, veavias 6é 





1 The story is that Andromeda was bound on the seashore 
as prey for the sea monster, that thus the city of her father 
might be saved. There Perseus finds her as he goes on his 
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15.—Perseus and Andromeda. 
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the full force of his arm a blow that hits the boar 
just where the shoulder-blade joins the neck. There- 
upon the dogs drag the boar to the ground, and the 
lovers on the bank shout as if in rivalry to see who 
will outshout his neighbour ; and one is thrown from 
his horse which he excited beyond control instead 
of holding it in check ; and he weaves for the youth 
a crown of flowers from the meadow in the marsh. 
The lad is still in the pool, still in the attitude in 
which he hurled his javelin, while the youths stand 
in astonishment and gaze at him as though he were 
a picture. 


29. PERSEUS 


No, this is not the Red Sea nor are these inhabitants 
of India, but Ethiopians and a Greek man in Ethiopia. 
And of the exploit which I think the man undertook 
voluntarily for love, my boy, you must have heard 
—the exploit of Perseus! who, they say, slew in 
Ethiopia a monster from the sea of Atlas,2 which 
was making its way against the herds and the people 
of this land. Now the painter glorifies this tale 
and shows his pity for Andromeda in that she was 
given over to the monster. The contest is already 
finished and the monster lies stretched out on the 
strand, weltering in streams of blood—the reason the 
sea is red—while Eros frees Andromeda from her 
bonds. Eros is painted with wings as usual, but 


quest for the head of Medusa ; he slays the monster, frees 
the girl, and carries her off to be his wife. 

2Cf. Eur. Andromeda, Frag. 145 Nauck: «jros .. . é 
’ArAavtings &dds. Cf. the vase-painting reproduced in Fig 15. 
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aA vw \ ef! / a \ kf 

Tap 0 elwGe, kal adcOpaivwev yéypattat Kai ovK 
v a Fi \ ‘ ’ A * , 
€€w Tov pepwoyvOnnévar: Kai yap evynv aveBareTo 
7® "Epwrt o Iepoevs mpo tod Epyov trapeivas 
autov Kal Kata Tod Onpiov cuprérecOat, o bé 
agpixeto Kai }Kkovoe TOD “EAXAnVvos. (3) ‘H «opn 
4. a oe bs! € 

dé Hdeta pév, Ott NevK? év AlOcoTria, HOU Sé 
avTo TO eldos: mapédOot dv Kat Avdny aBpav Kai 


~! an , 
Xraptiativ éppwpevny. 


’ - 
ArOida vrocemvov Kai 
Ld 4 > \ lal an \ ‘\ 
Kexahrwomiotat dé amo Tov Katpov: Kal yap 
anmiateiv gorxe Kal yaipe pet exTrrAnEEws Kal 
% z , , , , ” > 3 A 
tov Ilepoéa Prérer pesdiawa te ibn &s adtov 
ta e a 
TéuTovaa. oO b€ ov TOppw Tis Kopys ev Hoela 
‘ #. , a , bd 4 lol 
kai \uBavoder Toa KeiTat atulwy és THY yh 
(opata kal To detypa tis Vopyods éxwv damo- 
‘ , nm ‘ f rs 
Derov, wy evTVXOVTES AUTO aol ALBoL yévwrTat. 
e f 
TOOL of BovKdrot yada dpéyovtes Kal olvou 
émtatracat, Hoes AlOioTres €v TH TOD ypwpmaTtos 
> # sy x a \ > yv 
aToTw Kal Brocupoy perdi@vTeEs Kal ovK AdnroL 
yaipew xal oi Treiatos Gpotot. (+) ‘O Ilepoeds 
‘ a ¥. x ‘ 
6€ domabetar pev Kal Tadta, otnpifwr 6€ éavtov 
él Tod dptatepod wyKavos avéxes Tov OwpaKa 
» fol , 
éumvouv vTo aaOuatos, éuBrérwv TH Kop, Kal 
‘ f n ’ Fd > J ie = 
Ty XAapvOA TO dvéue éxdidwot PowtKhy ovoav 
+ ¥ a € rs 5, a 1 
Kat BeSrnpevnv aiuatos paviot Kai &1 mpoc- 
émvevoev adT@ TO Onpiov ev TO ayovL. EppwaOwy 


1 & Benndorf: &s. 
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here, as is not usual, he is a young man,! panting and 
still showing the effects of his toil; for before the 
deed Perseus put up a prayer to Eros that he should 
come and with him swoop down upon the creature, 
and Eros came, for he heard the Greek’s prayer. 
The maiden is charming in that she is fair of skin 
though in Ethiopia, and charming is the very beauty 
of her form; she would surpass a Lydian girl in 
daintiness, an Attic girl in stateliness, a Spartan in 
sturdiness. Her beauty is enhanced by the circum- 
stances of the moment; for she seems to be incredu- 
lous, her joy is mingled with fear, and as she gazes 
at Perseus she begins to send a smile towards him. 
He, not far from the maiden, lies in the sweet 
fragrant grass, dripping sweat on the ground and 
keeping the terrible Gorgon’s head hidden lest 
people see it and be turned to stone. Many cow- 
herds come offering him milk and wine to 
drink,?2 charming Ethiopians with their strange 
colouring and their grim smiles ; and they show that 
they are pleased, and most of them look alike. 
Perseus welcomes their gifts aud. supporting himselt 
on his left elbow, he lifts his chest, filled with breath 
through panting, and keeps his gaze upon the 
maiden, and lets the wind blow out his chlamys, 
which is purple and spattered with drops of blood 
and with the flecks which the creature breathed 
upon it in the struggle. Let the children of Pelops 


1 Eros was often depicted as a youth in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c., while in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods the Erotes (or Cupids) were winged children. 

2 Cf. Eur. Andromeda, Frag. 140 Ni: mas 5¢ momévwr Epper 
Aews, 6 uev yddantos klaciwey pépwr akioos, révev dvayuxTip’, 
68 duréAwy yavos. 
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Iledorida mapa Tov tov Ilepoéws wpovr Kara 
yap Gvte avT@ Kal vpaipo TpoovOnxe TL TOU 

15 Kapatov Kal Ur@djcacty at préBes, erika p- 
Bavoy rovto auTas, OTav TEovEeRTIHGH TO doOua. 
TOANA Kal Tapa THs KOpYNs apyuTat. 


MV TEAOY 


(1) <To») bé amadi, o oyna ex Avéias, Kat 
petpitKcov év vmiyD T™poTy Tocedav TE LELOLOV 
20 és TO pelpaKvov Kal aryaddov avTo (TTOLS dy dot 
Hé\o7a tov Avédov ért Oadarray NKOvTa, os 
ebSatTo T@ Tlocesdare KaTa TOU Oivoudou, OTL 
BY _xpirat yapBpe o Oindpaos, anna xrelveov 
TOUS THS ‘Inmodapeias epavtas ppovel Tots TOU- 
Toy axpoOuviots dipxtoy 1 Neovtwy Keparais 
25 olov of? Onpav PNKOTES. Kal eUXOMEDD TO 
TléXome Hwee ypucoby appa €k Garérrns, a TELPO- 
Tat d€ ol immot Kal olou dradpapety Tov Alyaiov 
av xn pO To aEov Kal eadpd TH orf). 0 pev 
30 ody aOXos evdpopujoet to Llédomt, Tov d€ Tov 

Saypapou aOXov 9) mypeets, eberieoper. 
(2) Ov yap o mLxpov oipat dyavos immous pev 


38K. EvrGetvac TéTTapas KQL fy Evyxéar TOV oKehov TO 


Kata éva avtav, éuPadety 6€ avtols peta Tov 


1 apxtwr % Schenkl: atdxtwy. 
° of added by Kayser. 





1 Lit. Good-bye to”; Pelops (see next Description) was 
famous for his ivory white shoulder, but the shoulders of 
Perseus were more beautiful and withal more muscular. 
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perish! when it comes to a comparison with the 
shoulder of Perseus! for beautiful as he is and 
ruddy of face, his bloom has been enhanced by his 
toil and his veins are swollen, as is wont to happen 
when the breath comes quickly. Much gratitude 
also does he win from the maiden. 


380. PELOPS 


A delicate garment of Lydian fashion, a lad 
with beard just beginning to grow, Poseidon smiling 
at him and honouring? the lad with a gift of horses 
—all this shows that it is Pelops the Lydian who has 
come to the sea in order to invoke Poseidon’s aid 
against Oenomaiis; since Oenomaiis accepts no son- 
in-law, but slaying the suitors of Hippodameia he 
takes pride in their severed members as hunters 
who have captured game take pride in the heads of 
bears or lions.2 And in answer to Pelops’ prayer a 
golden chariot has come out of the sea, but the 
horses are of mainland breed, and able to speed over 
the Aegean with dry axle and light hoof. The task 
will go off well for Pelops, but let us examine the 
task of the painter. 

It requires no small effort, in my opinion, to 
compose four horses together and not to confuse 
their several legs one with another, to impart to 


2 There are reminiscences of Pindar’s First Olympian Ode 
in the language of this description, ¢.7. aydAAwy, 19, and O7/. 
1. 139, épavras, 23, and Ol. 1.127. Other echoes are noted 
below. 

3 Sophocles is said to have referred to this practice in his 
play entitled Oenomaiis, cf. Frag. 432 N. For the chariot 
race of Pelops and Oenomaiis sce supra, p. 69 f., and 
Philostratus the Younger, p. 331. 
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lal , a lol a 
yahiwov Ppovnpa otiaal TE TOV Lévy EV ALTO TH p11) 
Oérew éctava, Tov & ev TH Kpoatvery Bovrea Oat, 

X 8 i! lal 1 “6, 0 € be ¥ etd 
tov © ev tH... 1 T1Oecdat, 6 b€ yaruTat TH Opa 
nw , ‘ \ % cal aS lal e ta a : . 
tod Ilédorros Kai edpeiar ato ai pives, doa ype- 
, Uy ~ le fal 
petiforts. (3)"Ere xdxeivo cofias: o Tlocedav 
lal dt ? fol a, at t x bog ‘ , 
Tov petpaxtou épa Kal avadpéper avTo és Tov AEByTA 
Kal THY KAwOe, ote Wédo dotpawat édoxet TO 
a cal , 
OUw, Kal TOU pev yapely ove atayer avror, 
a > fol 
€rrel61) @punkev, ayaTav 6€ add’ éepawac bar Tijs 
xetpos eumépuxe tH SeEca tod Médotos vrott- 
fol x i , € 
Géuevos alta Ta és Tov Spomov, 6 b€ vTrépppov 
He X\ > ‘ n \ e ES ‘\ ss lal 
76n Kat “AXetov vel, Kai 7 appus peta Tov 
a fA Q €. \ x , ¢t . na 
immov. Bréres b€ NOV Kal peTéwpov UTO TOD 
tal an Le 
Tlapa émicoBetv, is ola xpuoat uBades 1 Kop 
~ £ lal 
Tov petpaxiov amootdlovca peToT@ opmodAoyes 
cal / an 
Kat tovA@ ovvavOet Kal petatimtovoa THde 
KaKeioe EV TO Katpiw pévet. (4) Tovtoy Kat 
ve an col an le 
atépva Kai boa Tepi ToD yuuvod tod [léXomos 
Bb 
€XéX On av, KaAUTTEL 1) ypahy* ETO7s XEtpl, EGONS* 
1 Schenk] would supply in the lacuna, ey. Thr Kepaddy 


avw. 
2 yxeupl, €o6ys added by Schenk}. 





1 Benndorf observes that Philostratus is describing the 
four-horse team as it is so often depicted on the vases of 
the fifth century b.c., one of the four turning back his head 
toward the chariotcer, and one raising his head. The same 
scheme appears on a coin of Syracuse, here reproduced; Fig. 16. 

2 Cf. Pindar, Ol. 1. 89f. The story that Tantalus served 
his son Pelops to the gods at a banquet is denied by Pindar, 
who explains it as malicious gossip ; but Pindar accepts the 
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them high spirits controlled by the bridle, and to 
hold them still, one at the very moment when he 
does not want to stand still, another when he wants 
to paw the ground, a third when he [wants to lift 
up his head], while the fourth 
takes delight in the beauty of 
Pelops and his nostrils are dis- 
tended as though he were neigh- 
ing.! This too is a clever touch : 
Poseidon loves the lad and 
brings him to the cauldron and 
to Clotho, after which Pelops’ 
shoulder seemed to shine ;? Fic. 16. 

and he did not try to divert him 

from the marriage, since the lad is eager for it, but 
being content even to touch his hand, he clasps the 
right hand of Pelops while he counsels him about 
the race; and already Pelops proudly “breathes 
Alpheius,’? and his look follows the steeds. Charm- 
ing is his glance and elated because he is proud of 
the diadem, from which the hair of the lad trickling 
down like golden sprays of water follows the lines 
of his forehead, and joins the bright down on his 
cheeks, and though it falls this way and that, yet 
it lies gracefully. The hip and breast, and the other 
parts of the naked body of Pelops which might be 
mentioned, the painting conceals; a garment covers 





“pure cauldron” from which Clotho, goddess of birth, took 
Pelops with the ivory shoulder. Pindar also tells of 
Foseidon’s love for Pelops, and of the gift of the golden 
chariot with winged steeds by which Pelops won Hippo- 
dameia. 

* “breathes Alpheius,” as in Aristophanes, Lirds, 1121, 
of a runner at full stretch like an Olympic runner. The 
Olympic race-course was on the banks of the Alpheius. 
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| - ‘ , $ \ A \ 1 cm ig 
aut kali kviyin. Avdol yap cait of dvw BapBapo. 
f > MA > iol X a 

KabeipEavtes és Touiade éoOijtas TO KadAOS AaH- 
T pUvovTat tovota Se Upacpacw évov Aapmpwveo Bac 
Th duce. Kai Ta pev drda adavi) Kal ciow, TO be 
THs_oTONS, év0a 0 @pos oO pla TEpos, TéEXYD 
npedyrat, ws fT) KpUTTOLTO avTov 4 aby vue 
TE yap eTEXEL, Kal Nam puverat TO OM@ TO 
pelpaKtov, Oaov » vvE TO EoTrepo. 


ra’ EENIA 


(1) Kanov cat cvedcat cai unde radta Taped- 
Deity apevous. obKa pédava one AetBopeva 
Terw@pevTar ev éml pvrdov dumédov, yeyparrau 
bé peTa tev Tod provod pnyparov. Kal Ta pev 
Umoxéxnve TapanTvorTa Tod méALTOS, TA 8 UTS 
Ths @pas olov ~aytota. Trynoiov dé avTav 
o£os eppiT rar pa A ovK dipyos ) KEvOs Tob 
xaptob, oxua Fe 6é ral obKa Ta pev wpa Kal 
dduvOous ert, Ta 6€ pucd Kai eEwpa, Ta &€ 
dvocéonme® mapapaivovra Tov yupod 76 dvbos, 

70 0 én dxpw tov dfov atpovbds Svopdpuxer, 
a& 87 ral HOloTAa TUKWY Sone’. (2) Kapvoss 68 
amav éotpwtar Tovdados, av Ta pev TapaTéTpiT- 
Tal Tod édXUTpoV, Ta bé eyxerTaL pepuKoTa, TA be 
Tapeppaiver Thy Suapurjy. adda Kal dyxvas én 
oyxvats épa kal pia éml pajrous owpovs Te avrer 
Kal dexddas, ev@d) TavTa Kal UTOXpvaa. TO éé 
év avtois EpevOos ovdé emiSeBrAHcOat Pnoes, 

1 Only the inferior MSS. give «2, which seems necessary. 

2 tiacoéonne Lindau: btrocéanpe. 
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his arms and even his lower legs. For the Lydians 
and the upper barbarians, encasing their beauty in 
such garments, pride themselves on these weavings, 
when they might pride themselves on their natural 
form.t While the rest of his figure is out of sight 
and covered, the garment by his left shoulder is 
artfully neglected in order that its gleam may not 
be hidden; for the night draws on, and the lad 
glows with the radiance of his shoulder as does 
the night with that of the evening star. 


31. XENIA 


It is a good thing to gather figs and also not 
to pass over in silence the figs in this picture. Purple 
figs dripping with juice are heaped on vine-leaves ; 
and they are depicted with breaks in the skin, some 
just cracking open to disgorge their honey, some 
split apart, they are so ripe. Near them lies a 
branch, not bare, by Zeus, or empty of fruit, but 
under the shade of its leaves are figs, some still 
green and “untimely,” 2 some with wrinkled skin 
and over-ripe, and some about to turn, disclosing 
the shining juice, while on the tip of the branch 
a sparrow buries its bill in what seems the very 
sweetest of the figs. All the ground is strewn 
with chestnuts, some of which are rubbed free of 
the burr, others lie quite shut up, and others show 
the burr breaking at the lines of division. See, 
too, the pears on pears, apples on apples, both 
heaps of them and piles of ten, all fragrant and 
golden. You will say that their redness has not 

1 Cf. Hdt. i. 10: the Lydians consider it a disgraceful 
thing for even a man to be seen naked. 

? The kind that are picked green and seldom ripen. 
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adn evdov um yvOnKévat, (3) Kepaoou 6€ TavTa 
6@pa oTwpa Tes avrn Bor Tpudoy év Tahipy, 6 
tadapos b€ ovK adrXOTPloYv TéTAEKTAL AVYOD, 
QA adtov Tod putob. 7 pos 6é Tov o vvdeo pov 
TOV KANMATOY EL Br€rrots Kab Tas EKK pea pEevas 
avT av otadvaras Kal ws Kara play al payes, 
Con Tov Avovucop oida Kat ® TOTMA Botpuddswpe 
Tepl Ths auérovu épets. pains & av Kal TOUS 
Botpus TH ypadhh edwcipous eivar Kai brroivous. 
(+) Kaxetvo téiatov: ert PirANwY Kpadys pérL 
yAwpov évdeduxos On TO KNPO Kab avaTAnp- 
pupely wpaior, et Tis aroOriBou, Kal tpodaris 
ed’ Etépou PvAAoU veoTayns Kal TadEvovcA Kal 
Wuxtipes yddaxtos ot evKOU povor, AXA Kai 
oTtATVOUY Kai yap atiABev lorxev bTO THs 
emiToralovans avT@ TIpmerts. 
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been put on from outside, but has bloomed from 
within. Here are gifts of the cherry tree, here is 
fruit in clusters heaped in a basket, and the basket 
is woven, not from alien twigs, but from branches 
of the plant itself. And if you look at the vine- 
sprays woven together and at the clusters hanging 
from them and how the grapes stand out one by 
one, you will certainly hymn Dionysus and speak of 
the vine as “ Queenly g giver of grapes.” ! You would 
say that even the grapes in the painting are good 
to eat and full of winey juice. And the most 
charming point of all this is: on a leafy branch is 
yellow honey already within the comb and ripe to 
stream forth if the comb is pressed ; and on another 
leaf is cheese new curdled and quivering: and 
there are bowls of milk not merely white but 
gleaming, for the cream floating upon it makes it 
seem to gleam. 


1 Aristophanes, Pax 520, where Eipyv7 is addressed. 
P ’ pn 
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a’ TMNHTPIAI 


1) ’Adpoditnv erXehavtivny év! amandois 
( poorT) 7 


Muppivaay ¢ adovow amarai KOpat. SiddaKados 
auras ayet cop) Kal ovde éEwpos: epefaver yap 
Tls pa Kai puTior TpwTy, YNpes pev TO vmo- 
oeLVOV édnovea, touTe 8 av Keparvioa TO 
owlopevoy Ths aKphs. Kal 70 bev oXhwa Ths 
‘A gpoditns Aiéods, yup Kal eVTX MOV, u] bé 
iAn ocvuvOyiKn pEe“veoTos érepavTos. GAN ov 
Bovr¢eTat yeypadbar Soxetv 1 Beds, Exxertar bé 
ola NaBéc Oat. 

(2) Bovnrec Aoyou TL émthetBwpev T@ Bone ; i 
AiBaveatod yap ikavas ever xal kaclas Kat 
opupyns, doxet 6é pot Kal Lam ots te avarvety. 
ématvetéa Towuy 1) copia THS ypabhs, mpw@Tov 
pev ore” Tas dyaTr@pevas: ALBous mreptBarovoa 
ovK é€x TOY XPwnaT OY avTas eHLpoato, aN 
€x TOU pores, olov opOaryd KEVTpOV TH 
Seavryerav avrais éveioa, €iTa OTL ral Tov 
vuvou mapéxer axovew. (3) “Adovat yap ai 
maices, ddovat, Kal » didacKaXros UToBXéreL 
THY aTadovsay KpoTovca Tas yeipas Kal és TO 


1 év added by Jacobs, 
2 bri added by Kayser. 


BOOK II 


SINGERS 


An Aphrodite, made of ivory, delicate maidens 
are hymning in delicate myrtle groves. The 
chorister who leads them is skilled in her art, 
and not yet past her youth; for a certain beauty 
rests even on her first wrinkle, which, though it 
brings with it the gravity of age, yet tempers this 
with what remains of her prime. The type of the 
goddess is that of Aphrodite goddess of Modesty, 
Relea and decorous, and the material is ivory, 
closely joined. However, the goddess is unwilling 
to seem painted, but she stands out as though one 
could take hold of her. 

Do you wish us to pour a libation of discourse 
on the altar? For of frankincense and cinnamon 
and myrrh it has enough already, and it seems to 
me to give out also a fragrance as of Sappho. 
Accordingly the artistry of ‘the painting must be 
praised, first, because the artist, in making the 
border! of precious stones, has ‘used not colours 
but light to depict them, putting a radiance in 
them like the pupil in an eve, and, secondly, 
because he even makes us hear the hymn. [Tor 
the maidens are singing, are singing, and the 
chorister frowns at one who i is off the key, clapping 


1 The edge of the painting seems to be adorned by painted 
precious stones: Benndorf. 
129 
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bEéXNOS (KAVOS euBtBafovea. .. 2 TO HEV yap THs 
oTONIS Um EpLT TOV | Kab a) dv dydou avrais, et 
aOvpoiv, 7) TO ev xpe THs Covns 7 To els 
Bpayiova Tod yiTavos ” OS dvurodynaia yaipou- 
ow eperTooar aT arn TOG Kal dvaypuxiy EAKoveat 
Tapa Tis Spdcou" Aetpeov TE Omepl Tas eoOjras Kal 
Ta év autais Xpopata., Ws @o aro em um peel, 
Satpovis ex pepeipr) Tate Ta yap oupBaivorra oi 
HN ypadovres ok ddrAnGevovaw év tals ypadais. 
ta 6€ eld Tov Taphévenv ef TH Ildpids 7) adAr@ 
T@ KPLTH erreTpérotpen, amophaa av soKel 


. Ynpicacbat, ToToUT ov auiedr@vT7at podomixers 


Kal EXLKOTLOES KAL Kardemdpyot Kal peipovor 
Lampods tobto 81 To 76U mpoapbeyia. 

(4) Hapayarrer 6é avrais “Epos avaxdivas 
rod ToEou TOV THXUY, Kai 1) peupa Tavappovioy 
aoe kai pnoe twavta éyetv Oca » AUpa, Taxets 
TE Ot opOarot tov Geod pud pov TWA olpa 
diavoodvtes. Ti Oita ddover; yéyparTat yap 
Te Kal @ons” THD "A gpoditay exptvar THS 
daratrns Aéyouaey amoppon TOU Ovpayod. Kal 
OmroU peep Tav vycor T pooéa Xer, ovTw Aéyouow, 
épovar € oinat Ilador, Tap yeverww b€ (Kaves 
ddovaw" dvaBherove at pep yap, euaivovar, 
ott am’ ovpavod, Tas b€ yelpas UnTias Uroxt- 


1 [editors note a lacuna here. 





1 Praise of the maidens themselves seems to be missing at 
this point, 

2 Cf Sappho, Frag. 30: weddryopavas, ‘ gentle-voiced.” 
Trans. Edmonds, Lyra @raece 1. Vhe other epithets in this 
passage are also familiar in the poets. 
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her hands and trying earnestly to bring her into 
tune}... For as to their garments, they are 
simple and such as not to impede their movements 
if they should play—for instance, the close-fitting 
girdle, the chiton that leaves the arm free, and the 
way they enjoy treading with naked feet on the 
tender grass and drawing refreshment from the 
dew ; and the flowered decoration of their garments, 
and the colours used on them—the way they 
harmonize the one with the other—are represented 
with wonderful truth; for painters who fail to 
make the details consistent with one another do 
not depict the truth in their paintings. As to the 
figures of the maidens, if we were to leave the 
decision regarding them to Paris or any other 
judge, I believe he would be at a loss how to vote, 
so close is the rivalry among them in rosy arms 
and flashing eyes and fair cheeks and in “ honey ed 
voices,’ ? to use the charming expression of Sappho. 
Eros, tilting up the centre of his bow, lightly 
strikes the string for them and the bow -string 
resounds with a full harmony and asserts that it 
possesses all the notes of a lyre; and swift are the 
eves of the god as they recall, I fancy, some 
particular measure. W hat, then, is the song they 
are singing? For indeed something of the subject 
has Been expressed in the painting; they are 
telling how Aphrodite was born from the sea 
through an emanation of Uranus. Upon which 
one of the islands she came ashore they do not 
yet tell, though doubtless they will name Paphos; 
but they are singing clearly enough of her birth, 
for by looking upward they indicate that she is 
from Heaven (Uranus), and by slightly moving 
131 
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vovoat &novaw, OTL ex GaraTTYS, TO pedlapa 
‘ ~ we 
b€ AUTOY yadnuys eatly aiviypa. 


8 AXTIAAEOS TPOMAL 


Q) NeSpos? Kal ayes, TavTa Onpapata Tou 
voy "AXOAEWS, | o 6é ye ev’ INio Tonees aipijoee 
Kat immous Kal dvd pov oTIXas, Kal ol ToTapol 
avT@ Haxovvrat pry e@uTe avTous pew, KaKelvov 
pev TOV Epyov puadov anotserat Boroniéa Kal 
Tas éx AéaBov énta Kat xpucov Kat Tpitrobas 
Kal TO TOUS ‘AXaous em auto eivat, Ta O€ mapa 
TO Neipeore TavTa pijov doxet Kat Knplov aka, 
Kal ayaTas, oO "Ayudred, pikpa d@pa odes 
drraguoawy Tore Kal TO KHOOS Tob "Ayapemvovos. 
Oo meéev ov ert Ths Tuppov Kal 0 Kdivas Tous 
Tpodas ék HOvou | Tod Bohaat kat oO KTEelvar 
emia tpopadny Kat épvOpaiver 70 ToD Seapdv- 
dpov vowp (WoL TE aBavaror Kal eres’ ‘Exropos 
kat f) BpuX@pevos émt Tots TOU Hart poxdou 
oTEpvols ‘Oppo yeypamrat, ypager d€ avdtov 
Kal @oovTa Kal EevXoMEvoy Kal dpwpoptov TO 
I puiua. 

(2) Toutovt bé ovTw Evmédvta capers, irra 
maida €tt yddaxte rob pepas Kal HVEAD ral 
péeruTe S€dmxev 6 Neipwv ypadecv amanov Kal 


1 yeBpds Hercher: veBpol, 





17/11. 264, 270 mentions the seven Lesbian women, 
the gold and the tripods among Agamemnon’s gifts to 
Achilles. 
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their upturned hands they show that she has come 
from the sea, and their smile is an intimation of 
the sea’s calm. 


2, THE EDUCATION OF ACHILLES 


A fawn and a hare—these are the spoils of 
hunting of Achilles as he is now, the Achilles who 
at Ilium will capture cities and horses and the ranks 
of men, and rivers will do battle with him when he 
refuses to let them flow, and as reward of those ex- 
ploits he will bear away Briseis and the seven maid- 
ens from Lesbos and gold and tripods! and authority 
over the Achaeans ; but the exploits here depicted, 
done at Cheiron’s home, seem to deserve apples 
and honey as rewards, and you are content with 
small gifts, Achilles, you who one day will disdain 
whole cities and marriage with Agamemnon’s 
daughter. Nay, the Achilles who fights at the 
trench, who puts the Trojans to rout merely by 
his shouting, and who slays men right and left,? 
and reddens the water of the Scamander,? and 
also his immortal horses, and his dragging of 
Hector’s body around the walls, and his lamentation 
on the breast of Patroclus—all this has been 
depicted by Homer, and he depicts him also as 
singing and praying and receiving Priam under 
his roof. 

This Achilles, however, a child not yet conscious 
of valour, whom Cheiron still nourishes upon milk 
and marrow and honey, he has offered to the painter 


2 The word of Homer, ZZ. 10. 483. 
3 Cf. Llad, 21. 21; 16. 154; 24. 50 ff; 18. 318 for the 
phraseology as well as the story. 
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’ t \ BA fal % a ‘\ ‘ € 
yépwxov Kai ibn Kodporv edOeia pev yap 4) 
, a foes t \ e a ’ v 
Kvn TH Tato, €s yorv b€ ai yetpes—ayabal 
\ la J 
yap 6) abtat roumol tod Sdpopov—Koun Te 
e a \ > < ’ , ” X\ 7, 
noeta Kai ovd€ axivntos—eoixe yap Tpocabpwv 
Ld / e 
o Céhupos petatatrey avT HY, ws wEeTATITTOVENS 
THde Kakeloe AAOTE, GAOS 6 Tals Ein—érI- 
tA , \ \ f ae ¥ La 
oKxvvioy Te Kal Ovpoedes Ppvaypa éate ev 16 
~ , oh % bs o ’ t , \ 
TH TALOl, Mpaiver 66 AUTO akakw Breupate Kal 
an Pl ¥ a 
Taped wdrda thew Kat TpogBarrovayn Te aTadod 
/ e ‘ / &v ’ 7 Xx a 
yérotos. 1) XAapus 8é, ty duréyetar, Tapa THs 
x * x \ \ € , \ 
HNTPOS Olpat KAAH Yap Kal adreToppupos Kat 
% a a 
mupavyns éFadddtTovea Tod Kvaviy elvar. (3) 
a \ 34 ia 
Kodaxevet dé adtov o XNeipwv olov Réovta 
mTo@Kkas apragvev Kal veSpois osvpméter Oar 
\ a wv e x Va ‘ \ Lees 
veSpov your dpte ypynKws Hee Tapa Tov Xelpwva 
\ ’ a \ @ e * - ’ , 
Kat aTatTet TO AOAOV, O b€ Yaipes ATaLTOULEVOS 
‘N \ * ed c > vw td 
Kal Tovs Tpoa lous dxAdaas els loov KaGioTaTat 
lal , a z 7%: a , > rg * a 
TO Tati, pAa avo Tov KONTOU dpéeywy avT@ 
Kanda Kal evw@dn—Kal yap TovTO adbtav éorKxev 
a ul 
eyyeypap@ar—xal xnpiov opéyer TH YELpl oTAyOva 
n , ~ lal oe x 
ANetBov Ov evvopiay Toy pediTT@Y. OTav yap 
rmoas ayabais evTvyotoat KvicKkwol, TEpiTANHOH 
XN if: , x ’ , A t ¢ 
Ta Knpla yiveTat Kat dmoBAvVovat TO MEAL Ot 
an e ae A td A 
oixoe adto@v. (4+) 0 b€ Neipwv yéypattat pév 
boa KévTaupos' adda intro avOpoTrw cvpBanreiv 
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as a delicate, sport-loving child and already light of 
foot.t For the boy’s leg is straight and his arms come 
down to his knees (for such arms are excellent 
assistants in the race) 5 his hair is charming and 
loose; for Zephyrus in sport seems to shift it about, 
so that as it falls, now here, now there, the boy's 
appearance may be changed. Already the boy has 
a frowning brow and an air of spirited haughtiness, 
but these are made gentle by a guileless look and 
by gracious cheeks that send 
forth a tender smile. The 
cloak he wears is probably 
his mother’s gift; for it is 
beautiful and its colour is 
sea-purple with red glints 
shading into a dark blue. 
Cheiron flatters him by say- 
ing that he catches hares 
like a lion and vies with 
fawns in running; at any | A 
rate, he has just. caught a Fia. 17. 

fawn and comes to Cheiron to claim his reward, 
and Cheiron, delighting to be asked, stands with 
fore-legs bent so as to be on a level with the boy 
and offers him apples fair and fragrant from the 
fold of his garment—for their very fragrance seems 
to be depicted—and with his hand he offers him 
a honeycomb dripping with honey, thanks to the 
diligent foraging of the bees. For when bees find 
good meadows and become big with honey, the 
combs get filled to overflowing and their cells pour 
it forth. Now Cheiron is painted in every respect 
like a centaur; yet to combine a horse and human 


1 Cf. Fig. 17, Cheiron teaching Achilles. 
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Gavpa ovder, ouvanreiyat may Kat Evo at Kat 
vy! Aa dobvat dudw Arye Kat apxebar Kat 
diahevyern tors dpOarpovs, ef TO Téppa Tod 
vO porou éreyyoe, ayabod oipat Seoypagou. 
Kal TO Twepor 6é patver bat TO TOD Neipwvos 
Oppa epyaberat pev Kai n Sixaoa ven Kal TO tn’ 
avriis mervvabat, mparret 6é Kal  TNKTES, op 
is exMewovowrar vuvi 6€ Kai Umroxopia pod Tt 
auT@® émecti eidws Tov oO Nelpwr, 6Tt Tous 
raisas TOUTO pethicaeTal Kal Tpéper maAAOV 7 
TO yaXa. 

(5) Tavti pev rept Ovpas Tou dvtpou, 08 évT® 
redicn mais 0 immnéov é€ emt Tou KEVTAUPOV dOvpeov 
0 autos éTL didaoxer a Xetpor Tov JANUAR EA 
immaverOar kai Kexpya bar auTe doa (nT @, Kal 
TUMMLETPELTAL EV TOV Sponor els TO vEKTOV TO 
Tai, Kayxabovte b€ avT@ two ToD SeoOar 
mpooperdid peraatpepspevos Kat jpovov ovxi 
reyes § “i8ov cot Kpoatves &TAIKTOS, wou Kal 
emiKedevouat go oO inmos d£us apa Kal adatpet 
yédora. Aayapas yep pot innacbeis, Bete rai, 
Kal TODO inte TpéTav Oxon ToTe Kal ert 
= dvbov cai Badiov Kai moddas bev tonres 
aipnaes, ToANOUS be avépas amoxtevels, Oéwv? 
daa, Kai cuvexhevyovtas.” taita 6 Xelpwv 
MavTeveTat TH Tadi Kara Kal cidnwa Kal ovy 
ola 0 Savéos. 

1 yh Ata dovva: Jacobs: diadcbvat. 
2 Géwy X, bedy T.P. The text is corrupt. 





1 Cf. 7/1, 19, 408, where the horse Xanthos prophesies the 
impending death of Achilles, 
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body is no wondrous deed, but to gloss over the 
juncture and make the two into one whole and, by 
Zeus, cause one to end and the other to begin in 
such wise as to elude the eye of the observer who 
should try to detect where the human body ends, 
this seems to me to demand an excellent painter. 
That the expression seen in the eye of Cheiron is 
gentle is the result of his justice and the wisdom 
that he has acquired through justice, but the lyre 
also does its part, through whose music he has be- 
come cultured; but now there is also something of 
cozening in his look, no doubt because Cheiron 
knows that this soothes children and nurtures them 
better than milk. 

This is the scene at the entrance of the cave; and 
the boy out on the plain, the one who is sporting on 
the back of the centaur as if it were a horse, is still 
the same boy; for Cheiron is teaching Achilles to 
ride horseback and to use him exactly as a horse, 
and he measures his gait to what the boy can 
endure, and turning around he smiles at the boy 
when he laughs aloud with enjoyment, and all but 
says to him, “ Lo, my hoofs paw the ground for you 
without use of spur; lo, I even urge you on; the 
horse is indeed a spirited animal and gives no 
ground for laughter. For although you have 
been taught by me thus gently the art of horse- 
manship, divine boy, and are suited to such a horse 
as I, some day you shall ride on Xanthos and 
Balios; and you shall take many cities and slay 
many men, you merely running and they trying to 
escape you.” Such is Cheiron’s prophecy for the 
boy, a prophecy fair and auspicious and quite unlike 
that of Xanthos. 
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y¥ KENTATPIALS 


(1) No pév @ov Thy TOV Kevraupav rye 
opuav cxmepuccvat Kai TeTp@Vv 7) vy Ala intron 
povor, ais tov tov TElovos enitapuadas pac, 
ud’ ob of Kévtaupor Evwbévtes} 1) AOov eis Kpaow. 
tois 6é dpa Kal pytépes opopudoe Hoa kal 
yurraixes On Kab T@XOL ev eldet Bpepav Kal 
oiKos oro Tos" ov yap oipal oe dix Pecdar TO 
I]yAto Kat TH ev aure diairy Kal TO TIS pedas 
gute deve pot pep et OvTe Kal Tapexopevep 70 100 
omou Kat TO wn KrAGoOaL ev TH aXe. Kai Ta 
crt pa KaddMoTa Kal al Tnyal Kal al Tap 
avtots Kevtaupioes, ef pev eihaOoipeOa TOV 
immwv, otov Naides, ef 6é peta T@Y inmoy 
auTas oyiCoipeBa, oiov ’Apaoves* 3 yap Tob 
yuvarxeiov eldous aBpotns pwvvuTat TUvopapevov 
auto Tov immov. (2) Kevravpou bé Tauri Ta 
Bpébn Ta ev omapyavors eyKevT al, Ta 6é Tov 
omapyavev dmexdverat, ta 5€ KAdetY GolKE, TA 
dé eV mMpaTTEL Kal epoodrTos Tov palod peLdid, 
Ta O€ aTaNret bro Tats enTpaat, Ta bé Trept- 
BarXree avtas dxralovaas, o &é és TH wntépa 
ALBov apinaw VPpifov 6n. Kal To péev TeV 
vyTiov eidos ovTw aahes eumrAnupupouvros 
avT@® Tov yddaxtos, Ta b€ 6n oKipToVTa 
expaiver te Kal TpaxvTHTOS, UTapyer bé avTois 
yaitn pédNovea Kai omAal dmadrai ett. 

‘Os wadat ai xevtaupibes Kai év tots tno: 


1 éva6évtes Morelli after a correction in L: o’vw@évtes. 
Various other emendations have been proposed. 
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Fie, 18.—Head of a Female Centaur. 
[To face p. 139. 
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3. FEMALE CENTAURS 


You used to think that the race of centaurs sprang 
from trees and rocks or, by Zeus, just from mares— 
the mares which, men say, the son of Ixion! covered, 
the man by whom the centaurs though single 
creatures came to have their double nature. But 
after all they had, as we see, mothers of the same 
stock and wives next and colts as their offspring and 
a most delightful home; for I think you would not 
grow weary of Pelion and the life there and its wind- 
nurtured growth of ash which furnishes spear-shafts 
that are straight and at the same time do not break 
at the spear head. And its caves are most beautiful 
and the springs and the female centaurs beside them, 
like Naiads if we overlook the horse part of them, or 
like Amazons if we consider them along with their 
horse bodies; for the delicacy of their female form 
gains in strength when the horse is seen in union 
with it. Of the baby centaurs here some lie wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, some have discarded their 
swaddling clothes, some seem to be crying, some are 
happy and smile as they suck flowing breasts, some 
gambol beneath their mothers while others embrace 
them when they kneel down, and one is throwing a 
stone at his mother, for already he grows wanton. 
The bodies of the infants have not yet taken on their 
definite shape, seeing that abundant milk is still 
their nourishment, but some that already are leaping 
about show a little shagginess, and have sprouting 
mane and hoofs, though these are stil] tender. 

How beautiful the female centaurs are, even where 

1 Centaurus, who united with the Magnesian mares and 


begat the centaurs according to the version of the story here 
referred to. 
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iS 


viet fag er : : enc 
ai pev yap NevKais immo eurepvKaciy, al bé 
lal <& \ \ t fi 

EavOais cuvartovtat, tas 6€ Totxidrer perv, 
: ; aint tedliesaie ia gs ‘ 
amoaTiABe b€ avtayv oloy te ToV év Komen 
e , 6 

immov. exméepuxe Kal peraivns trmou NevK) 
KEVTaUPLS Kal Ta €vavTLWTaTa TOY Ypwpdtov 
Sea Bee : : a 

els THY TOD KaAXOUS TUVOHKHY OMONOYEL. 


& WHIOATTOS 
(1) To pev Onpiov apad Onoéws, eumértoxe 
6€ tots ‘Immodvtov immos év elder Tavpov 
~ ‘ ~ t 
AevKOD KaTa TOUS Serdivas, Ke be x OaraTTNS 
Kata TOU petpaxiov ovdeuia Sikyn. pnTpUa yap 
Maidpa Evrbeica Royov er’ alT@ ovK SrtA, ws 
‘ hs a e \ ae #: > ‘ eed a 
61 €p@to vo Tov ‘ImmoAvToOv—avry 6+ dpa Tov 
‘ ‘ : ieee aoe: 
pelpaxiov ipa—anaratar 0 Onaevs TO ovo 
n ~ \ A UG , 
Kal KATAPATAL TOU TALOOS TA OpwpEVA. 
» e x Lon ae ¢ , , \ 
(2) Of peév 69 Cro opads ws WORN GaUT ES TOV 
\ / » ‘ » ‘A 
fuyov érevOépav alpovor tiv yaitny, ob be? Kpo- 
7 we € ‘ X Ww > ’ 
aivovtTes womrep of AauTpol Kal Eudpoves, AR 
’ ae Ul ‘ 2 € , Xx x fol \ 
cEnppévoe PoSw Kal rola, paivovtes b€ app@ To 
: : 
mediov o pev €s TO Onploy éerméatpartas pevywr, 
9 y b , cd » , ¥. X € ¥. a 
0 8 dveckiptnxev és atte, 6 b€ UroBrérel, TH 
* ’ ‘ if e ‘ , * lol \ 
dé els THY OddaTTav  fopa KabaTrep EavTOU Kai 
rol lol i , fol be y ~ > ‘ 
Ths yas éxNabopevo, puxtipaor dé opGois o€v 
; ‘ fi 
xpeneti€ovow, ef pr) Tapaxovers THs ypadijs. 
e =~ ié 
tpoxol & d&ppatos o pev €Erppootat tas KUnpas 
1 apa Reiske and Jacobs: &p2. 
2 ob &€ Schenk: ode. 
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The Death of Hippolytus, 
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they are horses; for some grow out of white mares, 
others are attached to chestnut mares, and the coats 
of others are dappled, but they glisten like those of 
horses that are well cared for. There is also a white 
female centaur that grows out of a black mare, and 
the very opposition of the colours helps to produce 
the united beauty of the whole. 


4. HIPPOLYTUS 


The wild beast is the curse of Theseus ;1 swift as 
dolphins it has rushed at the horses of Hippolytus in 
the form of a white? bull, and it has come from the 
sea against the youth quite unjustly. For his step- 
mother Phaedra concocted a story against him that 
was not true, to the effect that Hippolytus loved her, 
—but it was really herself that was in love with the 
youth—and Theseus, deceived by the tale, calls 
down upon his son the curse which we see here 
depicted. 

The horses, as you see, scorning the yoke toss 
their manes unchecked, not stamping their feet like 
well bred and intelligent creatures, but overcome 
with panic and terror, “and spattering the plain with 
foam, one while fleeing has turned its head toward 
the beast, another has leaped up at it, another looks 
at it askance, while the onrush of the fourth carries 
him into the sea as though he had forgotten both 
himself and dry land; and with erect nostrils they 
neigh shrilly, unless you fail to hear the painting. 
Of the wheels of the chariot one has been torn from 

1 Cf. Eur. Hipp. 1166f.; The description includes many 
reminiscences from the play of Euripides. 


? The bull painted white occurs on a vase-painting, Fig. 19, 
Arch, Zeit. 1883, Taf. vi. 
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e ‘ . ral XX ev > > yt € > 
vo ToD avyxrOjvat TO dppa és avtov, o 6 
éxderorTa@s tov dEova épetar Kal” éavtov 
A > ms. ye ral by , 
otpoBovens avtov éte Ths Stvyns. Seerronvras 
10 Kal of Tov oTaday ImmoL Kal TOUS pev aTrO- 
- x S ve base & wv tf 
celovtat, Tors 8 ayyovtas Trot! 16 pépovar ; 
(3) Xd dé, peipdxcov, cwppocvyns epav adiuca 
\ ¢ XN a cal ” ? , ay Ls XA 
bev UO THs pyTpuras Errabes, adixw@Tepa O€ VITO 
ra is oe a, , ‘ c XN lot la 
ToD TaTpos, WATE WOUpATO Kai 1 Ypadn Ophvov 
15 twa momtixoy emi cot EvvOeica. oxomial pév 
X he ? La > la \ > , 
yap avrat, d¢ apy e€Onpas aby ~Apréucc., 
\ wv a 
Spuntovtac Tas Tapes ev eldee yuvakar, 
ry e , é 
etwaves 8 ev pa petpakiwy, ods aKNpaTousS 
, x , 4: \ ‘\ X a al T , 
ovopates, papatvovow emi col ta avOn, NUppar 
20 TEAL Tai TPOpoOl TOYTWYL TOY THYOV avacxyodoat 
f , a 
oTapaTtovet Tas Komas anoBrAvovcat Tav 
patov vdwp. (+) “Hyuve bé cot 008 % avdpeia 
ovdev ovdé 6 Bpaxlwr, dAAa cot Ta per €otrd- 
paxtal TOV ped@v, Ta dé cuvTéTpLT TAL, TEpupTAL 
25 81) Kd pn, Kal TO pév oTépvov EuTrrouy Ett Kada- 
A if a an \ ae A 
Tep fi) meOtewevov THs Wuyiis, TO dé Oupa Trepra- 
~ a a. tl Ya ‘ 
Opet Ta TeTpHWLEVA. PED TNS Hpas, WS ATPwTOS 
Tis €XeAnGer odca. oOvde yap ViY aTONEiTEL TO 
peipaKiov, GAN carempérer Te Kai Tols Tpav- 


30 pfacLy. 
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its spokes as the chariot has tipped over upon it, the 
other has left its axle and goes rolling off by itzel®. 
its momentum still turning it. The horses of the 
attendants also are frightened and in some cases 
throw off their riders, while as for those who grasp 
them firmly about the neck, to what goal are they 
now carrying them ? 

And thou, O youth that lovest chastity, thou hast 
suffered injustice at the hands of thy step-mother, 
and worse injustice at the hands of thy father, so 
that the painting itself mourns thee, having composed 
a sort of poetic lament in thine honour, Indeed yon 
mountain-peaks over which thou didst hunt with 
Artemis take the form of mourning women that 
tear their cheeks, and the meadows in the form of 
beautiful youths, meadows which thou didst call 
£6 undefiled,” 1 cause their flowers to wither for thee, 
and nymphs thy nurses emerging fiom yonder springs 
tear their hair and pour streams of water from their 
bosoms.?__ Neither did thy courage protect thee nor 
yet thy strong arm, but of thy members some have 
been torn off “and others crushed, and thy hair has 
been defiled with dirt; thy breast is still breathing 
as though it would not let go of the soul, and thine 
eye gazes at all thy wounds. Ah, thy beauty! how 
proof it is against wounds no one would have 
dreamed. For not even now does it quit the body; 
nay, a charm lingers even on thy wounds. 


1 Cf. Eur. Hipp. 73. 
2 i.e. in lieu of tears, 





1 wot Benndorf : mor 
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é POAOTOTNH 


(1) Kai 70 aipa mpos 7a XAAKD Kal tails 
porvexiot T poo Badret tu civOos 7® atpatoTéda, 
Kal Xaptev THS ypapis ol adros diddws TET O- 
KOTES TTL TE UTAKTODLTES ber ex dij Fews Kal 
TapepOopos vVdwp motapod, ef’ & Taita, of bé 
alyparwrtot kai TO ém’ adbtois tpoTatov— Pobo- 
yourn kal Lépoa window ’Appevious év omovdais 
ataxtynoavtas, OTe 61 Ré€yeTat 1) ‘Podoyouvn 
KpaTioat THs payns ov6e Gaov Ta bekia Tis 
xaitns avarapety Evyxwpycaca éauTH Bpaddvat. 
4) ovK em ijptac Kal ppovet emt Th viky Kal 
Evvinow, @sS évorto oLS¢ HOS. emt TO Epyw Kat 
év KO dpa Kat év avrw@ Kai &vOa “EXAnvEs 5 
(2) mpocyéypartas 8 adth kai Nnoaia irros 
pédauva éri AevKots TOls oKENETL, Kal TA OTEpVAa 
AeuKA KaL TO THEDLA GTO NEVKOD TOU pUKTIpoOS 
Kat TO pétwTov) ev aptiw TO KUKAw. iPwv 
bev ovv Kal Oppev Kal TavTos atadod Koapov 
Tapaxeywpyker % ‘Podoyotxn 16 into, ws 
ayddrotto Kal aBpes tov xariwov Scamtvoe 
roxxoBadet bé éaO ire KATANA PTE TavTa may 
Tov éavTis eidous"® év dela pev TH Coovn Kal THY 
eoO ira MeTpova €s youu, deta be 7H ivakupio. 
Kal Tape xopevy yoapas «70 xepkidos, TO oe amo 
Gpou es ayKava TOV XiTova diareitovaat TopTat 
Evvartovow vrauayovons évadrda€ Tis wArévys, 


1 Aevady is to be supplicd or understood after pérwmorv. Cf. 
supra 334, 15K. 

* The text immediately following efSous is apparently 
corrupt. 
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5. RHODOGOUNE! 


The blood and also the bronze weapons and the 
purple garments lend a certain glamour to the battle- 
scene, and a pleasing feature of the painting is the 
men who have fallen in different postures, and horses 
running wildly in terror, and the pollution of the 
water of the river by which these events occur, and 
the captives, and the trophy commemorating the 
victory over them. Rhodogoune and the Persians 
are conquering the Armenians who broke the treaty, 
on the occasion when Rhodogoune is said to have 
won the battle, not even having allowed herself to 
tarry long enough to fasten up the right side of her 
hair. Is she not elated and proud of the victory and 
conscious that she will be celebrated for her exploit 
with lyre and flute and wherever there are Greeks? 
Her horse also is in the painting, a black Nisaean 
mare with white legs; its breast also is white, its 
breath comes from white nostrils and its forehead 
is marked with white in a perfect circle. Nay, 
Rhodogoune has bestowed upon the mare precious 
stones and necklaces and ev ery dainty ornament, that 
it may delight in them and champ its bit delicately ; : 
and Rhodogoune is resplendent with scarlet raiment, 
all except her face; she wears a charming girdle 
which permits her robe to fall only to her knee, 
and charming trousers in which designs are woven ; 
her chiton is fastened with brooches set at intervals 
from shoulder to elbow, the arm showing between 

! Probably the Persian queen of whom Polyzenus 27 relates 
that while washing her hair word was brought that a subject 
tribe had revolted. Hastily binding up her hair and swear- 


ing that she would not wash it until she had put down the 
rebellion, she leapt upon her horse and went to battle, 
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év0a y decpos, 0 O€ @pos eywertau TO oXhpa 
ovr ‘A pafovos. (3) Kai TIS damidos dyao Oat 
xp? 70 MET pLov Kal aToXpav TH otépym. Kal 
Thy lo yuy THS Ypahiis evraida éFeréoar prep 
Baddouea yap 1) dplarepa Tov TopTaka ExeTat 
Ths aty pis apiotaca ToU o7épvou TH aomiba, 
OpO is 6€ exxetmerns Ths itvos opatat pev Kat Ta 
é€w Tis domios" i) ov Xpuoa tabra kal olov 
faa; ta b€ ow Kal eva  xXelp adroupyd, 
tpocavel Sé avtois 0 THXUS. 

(4) Alo@avec@ai pot Sdoxets, @ Tat, Tov év 
auTy KddXous Kal BoirecOal TL Kal Tepl TOUTOU 
akovety? axove 67. omévdes pev él TH TOV 
- Appevioy TpOTH, Kal 7 évvota evo mers 
eUxeTaL 6€ aipety Tous dvopas, ws yop hpneev" 
ov yap pot Soxet épav tov épicOar. Kal TO pev 
diver eeevov TOV TpLx@v aldol KEKOTLNTAL TO 
dyépeoxov xohafovan, 70 éé ciweTov Baxxever 
aur ny Kat povvuct. Kal EavOov pev Kai yYpucov 
mépa 70 ataKtoby Tis KOMNS, 79 dé eal Gatepa 
Keimevoy evel Te Kal es adynv? mapaddatTov 
uno Tod TetdxOar, Tav bé dppvwy yapiev perv 
70 ao Tov avtob apxerBat Kab omodev exTredv- 
KEvat Tis pwvosy yYaptéatepov 6é 70 mepthx Gat 
bet yap avrTas ) mpoBeBrAabat Tay opParp ov 
povov, adda Kal TepiBeBrAHcOar avtois. (5) ‘H 


1 os Olearius : 
2 avyiv Jacol 









The dress of the Amazons was a sleeveless chiton girded, 
that did not reach quite to the knees. 
2 Cf. Anacreontea, 16. 13. 
7d wecdppvor be wh pot 
diakomre unde mioye, 
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the fastenings, though the shoulder is covered ; the 
dress is not that of an Amazon.! One should also 
admire the shield, of moderate size but large enough 
to cover the breast. And at this point one should 
examine carefully the effectiveness of the painting 
for the left hand extends beyond the handle of the 
shield and grasps the spear, holding the shield away 
from the breast; and though the rim is held out 
straight, the outside of the shield is also visible—is 
it not resplendent and as it were animate with life? 
—while the inside, where the arm is, is of a purple 
hue and the forearm shines against this background. 
It seems, my boy, that you have a feeling ‘for the 
beauty in this figure and desire to hear something 
on this point also, so listen. Rhodogoune is pouring 
a libation for her victory over the Armenians, and 
the artist’s conception is of a woman praying. She 
prays to conquer men, even as she has now conquered 
them; for I do not think she loves to be loved. 
The part of her hair that is fastened up is arranged 
with a modesty that tempers her high spirit, w hile 
that which hangs loose gives her vigour and the look 
of a bacchant. Y ellow, even yellow er than gold, is 
her disarranged hair : while the hair on the other 
side differs also somewhat in hue because of its 
orderly arrangement. The way her eyebrows? begin 
at the same point and rise together from the nose is 
charming ; but more charming still is the curve they 
make; for the brows ought not only to be set above 
the eyes but should also be set in an arch around 





exeTw 5°, imws éexeivn, 

Td AEANBOTWS TiYODpU 

Bdehapwy irus KeAawy. 
Her eyebrows neither join nor sever, 
But make (as 'tis) that selv age never 
Clearly one nor surely two. 
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Taped be UrodexeTar bev Tov ato Tov OMT OY 
15 (MEpoV, evppatr el 66 TO (NapG—To yap prroperdes 
ev Taped pddota—Kai ol bpOarpot KEKpAVTAL 
jeev imo 0 yaporod és 70 pedar, TapéxovTar 
dé TO pév thapov aw ToD Katpod, TO S€ wpatov 
ATO THs dbvcews, TO OE yatpov amo Tod apyev. 
20 oTOua 6€ amanov Kal dvd peo tov oT@pas epore- 
KAS, pirjjoat pev HOLT TOY, amayyetdar o€ ov 
pastor. i 6€ Tox py got pabeiy dpa, macotov: 
yeid aka Kal loa, oTOpa o Upper pov Kal 
TapapOeyyopevoy THY EVY)Y TH TpoTAalw’ Kav 
25 wapaxovoat BovrnPapev, Taya EAAHULEL. 


s APPIXION 
(1) ’Ks avra HKELS ‘Od pmia Kal TOV év 
‘Odupria TO KaAXTOYY ToUTL yap 6) avdpav 
TO TAYKPUTLOV. orepavourar dé avTo} "A ppixtov 
énatoOavey TH vin Kal atepavot abtoy ovToal 
30 "ENA avodinens—arpexis é€ mpocetpya0w dta Te 
To émeperetabat dr Beias dla TE TO OS exetvot 
34s K, yeypapar—arcsvov te 9 yh Sléwaow év amy 
avhave Kal eliceyovon ToTodTOY, Kat TO Tov 


1 gitd Kayser: abt@ 





Cf, Pind. /sthm, 2.6: "Appoditas . . . abloray dmaépay. 

The pancratium, so-called because it brought into play 
all the powers of those who engaged init, wasa t combination 
of boxing and wrestling. It was permissible to maim or 
choke one’s opponent, but only at Sparta was biting allowed. 
The contest began with the opponents standing, while it 
continued if one was thrown down and only ended when one 


1 
2 
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them. As for the cheek, it receives the yearning 
that emanates from the eyes, yet it delights in 
merriment—for it is mostly in the cheek that mirth 
is shown—and the colour of the eyes varies from 
light blue to black ; the joy they show is due to the 
occasion, their beauty i is a gift of nature, while their 
haughtiness arises from her authority as ruler, The 
mouth is te formed and filled with “love's 
harvest,’ 2 most sweet to kiss, most difficult to 
describe. But you may observe, my boy, all you 
need to be told: the lips are full of colour and even 
the mouth is well proportioned and it utters its prayer 
before the trophy of victory; if we care to listen 
attentively, perhaps it will speak in Greek. 


6. ARRICHION 


You have come to the Olympic games themselves 
and to the noblest of the contests held at Olympia; 
for this is the pancratium? of men, Arrichion is being 
crowned? for winning this event, having died just 
after his victory, and the Judge of the Games yonder is 
crowning him—let him be called “the strict judge, ’”* 
both because he sedulously strives for the truth and 
because he is indeed depicted like the Olympic 
judges. The land furnishes a stadium in a simple 
glen of sufficient extent,> from which issues the 


was killed or acknowledged himself defeated by raising his 
hand. 

3 Cf. Paus. 8. 40. 2 records this fact ; see note 1, p. 152. 

4 Cf, Pind. 07. 3. 21: arpexhs EAAavodixas, referring to the 
judge at Olympia. 

5 The stadium at Olyinpia was not equipped with rising 
tiers of seats like the one at Athens, 
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Arpevov papa efepyetar Kovddov —Tabrd Tot Kal 
HOvos Tota MeV emi THs Gararrns oxXetTAaI— 
KOTLVOL Te avr@ mepiteOhacw év yavn@ eldee 
KANO! KAL KATA THY TOV GEN VOY OVAOTHTA. 

(2) Tauri pév ody peta To otadiov emicKeyo- 
peBa Kai TmokAa €repa, To 6€ épyov Tov 
’Apptxiavos, Tp ») mavoacbat auto, TKOT MED, 
éoiKxe yap jun TOD dvTimddov povov, dXAa Kal TOU 
"EAAHVLKOD KexpaTynKxévat Boda yodv avaTndy- 
cavres TOV OdKwY Kal of peVv TO YElpEe dvaceiou- 
ai, ot d€ THY é€aOiTa, of b€ aipovtat amo THs 
yas, of 5é Tots mAnalov (Napov TpoomaXatovar: 
Ta yap évT@s EKTANKTERG ov TuyXwpet Tots 
Beatais €v TO cabext@ elvat. ) tis obTWsS 
dvaigOntos, ws py avaxpayety ert TO AOANTH ; 
eydrov yap 6) avT@® UTapyovTos TOD Sis HO 
vixhoat Ta ‘Oddpma peiSov tobT0 vovi, OTe Kal 
THs wuyns avra KTNO UME els Tov TOV orBiwy 
TEMTETAL XG pov avuTyH Kove. pn 6€ ouvtuxia 
voeia bw ToUTo’ copwrata yap mpouvonOyn Tis 
vixens. 

(3) Kat ro wadatcpa; ot maryKpaTtucSovres, 
o Tai, rexevOuveu fern ™ pos XpovTar TH many 
del yap avtois Urwmeas wav Te, of p40) Eloy 
adogparets TH Taravovrt, Kat TULTAOKOD, ev als 
mepiryives bat xP? olov mimtovtTa, det dé avtois 
Kab TEXINS és TO cdNOTE AALWS cy xev, ot 6é 
avTol Kat pura [TpooTahaiovar Kal THY yYElpa 
otpeBrod oot Toa ovTos Tob Tale Kal évaddr€Ea Bat: 
Tautt yap Tod mayxpatiavery Epya mAHY TOD 





r Mipliehin an Arcadian hunter, fell in love with Arethusa, 
who fled across the sea to Syracuse, where she was trans- 
formed into a fountain on the island Ortygia. Alpheius 
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stream of the Alpheius, a light stream—that, you 
Know. is why it alone of rivers flows on top of the 
seal; and about it grow wild olive trees of green- -grey 
colour, beautiful ad curly like parsley es 

Now after we have observed the stadium, we will 
turn our attention to various other points, and in 
particular let us take note of the deed of Arrichion 
before it is ended. For he seems to have conquered, 
not his antagonist alone, but also all the Greeks ; at 
any rate the spectators jump up from their seats and 
shout, some wave their hands, some their garments, 
some leap from the ground, and some grapple with 
their neighbours for jov; ; for these reallyamazing deeds 
make it impossible for the spectators to contain them- 
selves. Is anyone so without feeling as not to applaud 
this athlete? For after he had already achieved a 
great deed by winning two victories in the Olympic 
games, a yet greater deed is here depicted, in that, 
having won this victory at the cost of his life, he is 
being conducted to the realms of the blessed with 
the very dust of victory still upon him. Let not 
this be regarded as mere chance, since he planned 
most shrew dly for the victory. 

And as to the w restling? Those who engage in 
the pancratium, my boy, employ a wrestling that is 
hazardous ; for they must needs meet blows on the 
face that are not safe for the wrestler, and must 
clinch in struggles that one can only win by pre- 
tending to fall, and they need skill that they may 
choke an adversary in ‘different ways at different 
times, and the same contestants are both w restling 
with the ankle and twisting the opponent’s arm, to 
say nothing of dealing a blow and leaping upon the 
adversary; for these things are all permissible in the 


was changed into a river and followed her across the sea. 
Cf. Pausanias 5. 7, 2. 
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Saxvet i) opuTTev. A\axedatpovioe péev ovv Kal 
TavtTa vopifover atoyupvalovtes oluac Eavtovs 
, an ‘ na 
35 és tas payas, “Hretor b€ dyaves TavTi pev 
y a ‘ N vw > an Yo 
agpatpotot, To 6é dyxew errawadoey. (+) “O@ev 


349K, Tor “Appixtova pécov 80, pnees 0 avtinanos 


aTroKTEeivat éyvw Kai TOV bev Tixuy TH) Serpi 6 
évéBarev dimog puttav avTe TO doO ya, Ta oKehy 
be Tots KovBaow évapporas Kal Treplotetpas és 
5 ExaTépay WyKUAHY CKpw TW TOE TH pev TViYpATL 
épOn adtov Umvydov TO évTevOev Gavdrou Tos 
aia Onrnpiots EVTPEXOVTOS, TH 8€ emerdoet Tay 
oKeX@Y dvermery Npnoapevos ovK epO Tov 
Royer pov Tov "Apptxiavos: exAaKTioas yap TOV 
10 Tapoov rob Trosos ” Appixion, ud? ob éexivduvevev 
auTe Ta Oekta Kpewarvuperns a) Tis cynorys, 
exeivor pev auvéxer TH BouBdve ws odKer’ dytina- 
Rov, Tois 6€ ye dpiotepois evhijoas Kal TO 
TEeplTTOV aKkpov Tov Todos evaToKAEioas TH 
15 &yKUAN odK ea pévery TA ThUPO TOV daTpUyanoV 
imo Ths els TO €Ew Biaiov adroatpodhs: 1 yap 





1 Pans. 8. 40. 2 describes an archaic statue of Arrachion 
(whom Philostratus calls Arrichion) in the market place of 
Phigaleia, which was erected for his victory in the pan- 
eratium in the 53th Olympiad (n.c. 564), His adversary, 
Pausanias says, got the first grip, and ‘‘twining his legs 
around him held him fast, while he syneezed his throat with 
his hands, Arrachion put one of his adversary’s toes out of 
joint and expired under the grip that his adversary had on 
his throat, but the latter in the act of throttling him was 
obliged at ‘the same moment by the pain in his toe to give in. 
The Eleans crowned and proclaimed victorious the dead body 
of Arrachion” (Trans. Frazer). 

Philostratus refers to the story again, de arle gym, 21; 
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pancratium—anything except biting and gouging. 
The Lacedaemonians, indeed, allow even these, be- 
cause, 1 suppose, they are training themselves for 
battle, but the contests of Elis exclude them, though 
they do permit choking. Accordingly the antagonist 
of Arrichion, having already clinched him around the 
middle, thought to kill him; 3? already he had wound 
his forearm about the other's throat to shut off the 
breathing, while, pressing his legs on the groins and 
winding his feet one inside each knee of his adversary, 
he forestalled Arrichion’s resistance by choking him 
till the sleep of death thus induced began to creep 
over his senses. But in relaxing the tension of his 
legs he failed to forestall the scheme of Arrichion ; 
for the latter kicked back with the sole of his 
right foot (as the result of which his right side was 
imperilled since now his knee was hanging un- 
supported), then with his groin he holds his ad- 
versary tight till he can no longer resist, and, 
throwing his weight down toward the left while 
he locks the latter's foot tightly inside his own 
knee, by this violent outward thrust he wrenches 
the ankle from its socket.2 Arrichion’s soul, though 


and a brief account of it is given by Eusebius, Chron. 1. p. 
202, Schéne, 

2 The pair wrestle standing, the opponent on the back of 
Arrichion with one arm clinched abont his throat and the 
other apparently under his armpit, and with the legs on his 
groins and the feet twisted under the inside of his knees. 
3ut when his opponent relaxes his hold in the belief that 
Arrichion is conquered, the latter jerks back his right foot 
(giving up his firm stance) and throws himself over to the 
left. The very weight of his body, as his strength fails, 
helps the maneuvre. His opponent’s foot is caught the 
more securely under his knee and the force of his leftward 
thrust twists the ankle from its socket. 
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Wuxn amcodaa Tod TWMATOS aépaves peev avTo épya- 
ferar, did@at b€ adt@ lox ve els 0 amepeloeTat, 
20 (5) Véyparrat 88 6 pev dmomvi€as vexp@ 
elxdodt Kal TO amaryopevov ereonpatver TH 
xetpl, 6 oe? Apptxion ¢ boa Ol ViIKOYTES yeyparr rai 
Kal yap TO ipa ev 7@ avOe Kai o idpas 
dK parpr)s €Tl, Kal perdea Kadinep ot Caves, 


25 émetday viens ataOavwvtas. 


¢ ANTIAOXOS 


(1) Tov pv AxXirrEa epav ToD "Avtihoxov Tepo- 
pakas oipat rap’ ‘Opjpo, vedrarov Tov ‘EXAnue- 
KOU op@y Tov "Avtinoxov Ka TO pet ahaytov 
TOD Xpvaod evvody 70 em) TH ayavi. Kal atray- 

30 yeArXer TH 'AyoAre? Ketobar tov Ilarpoxdoyr, 

copirapévov Tov MenéXew mapapvbiav opmov TH 

dyyeria, peta BrEYravTos "A XAREWS els mratbied, 

Kal Opnvet €pa@pevov emt 7 mévOet Kal _TUVEXEL 

Tw Xetpe, my amoKtety éavtov, o & oivat Kal 
350 K. dmtopéve xaipet kat Saxpvorre. 

(2) Adrac! pev ov ‘Opjpov ypadal, To d€ TOU 
Soypaov Spa pa: ) Mepvov €€& Ai@iomias 
deh ic E05 KTElveL Tov "Avrinoxor mpoBeBrn- 

5 meévov Tov TAaTpOS Kat Tovs "Ayacovs oiov Seipa 
exTAyjTTEL—Tpo yap Tov Mépvoros pd00s of 


lL aira: Jacobs: attra. 





1 Cf. 71.15. 560:  Antilochus, none other of the Achaeans 


is younger than thou, nor swifter of foot.” Trans. Murray, 
PR Ps 


2 Cf. 77. 23. 796: Achilles says, “Nay, I will add to thy 
prize a half talent of gould.” Trans. Murray, L.C. L. 
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it makes him feeble as it leaves his bedy, vet gives 
him strength to achieve that for which he strives. 

The one who is choking Arrichion is painted to 
look like a corpse, and as indicating with his hand 
that he gives up the struggle ; but Arrichion is 
painted as all victors are ; for his blood is of rich 
colour, the perspiration is still fresh on his body and 
he smiles as do the living when they are conscious 
of victory. 


7. ANTILOCHUS 


That Achilles loved Antilochus you must have 
discovered in Homer, seeing Antilochus to be the 
youngest man in the Greek host! and considering 
the half talent of gold? that was given him after the 
contest. And it is he who brings word to Achilles 8 
that Patroclus has fallen, for Menelaiis cleverly 
devised this as a consolation to accompany the an- 
nouncement, since Achilles’ eyes were thus diverted 
to his loved one; and Antilochus laments in grief for 
his friend and restrains his hands lest he take his 
own life, while Achilles no doubt rejoices at the 
touch of the youth’s hand and at the tears he sheds.* 

Now such is the scene in Homer, but the events 
depicted by the painter are as follows: Memnon 
coming from Ethiopia slays Antilochus who had 
thrown himself in front of his father,5 and he seems 
to strike terror among the Achaeans—for before 
Memnon’s time black men were but a subject for 

3 Cf. 71. 18. 1f. for the description of this scene. 

4Cf. Zl. 18. 33 f.: ‘Antilochus wailed and shed tears, 
holding the hands of Achilles... for he feared lest he 


should cut his throat asunder with the knife.” Trans, 
Murray, L.C.L. 


° Antilochus was the son of Nestor. 
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péXares—xKpatovrtes b€ of "Axatot TOD cwpatos 
odvpovtar Tov ’Avtiroxor of ’ATepetdat Kal o éx 
Tis lAanns cai o} tot Tudéws cal of opeovupoe. 
éTvldnros d€ 0 pev “lOaxnjoos aro Tod atpudvod 
Kat éypynyopotos, 0 b€ MevéXews caro TOD Nuépon, 
o 6€ ‘Ayapepvev amo tov évOéov, Tov be Tob 
Tudéws Dy) éXevdepia pager, yvwpifor & ay Kat 
Tov TeXaporiov amo Tob Proovpod Kal Tov 
Aoxpov amo tod étoimov. (3) Kai 4 otpatia 
mevOet TO petpaKloy TEeplerT@TEs avTm Oprvw 
dua, mifavtes b€ Tas aixpas ets Tovdados 
evadrUTTOVEL Tw TO0bE Kal atnpifovtar én 
Tor aiymov dmepeloavTes ol meta ToL Sua pop- 
oveas Tas ceparas To axe. (+) Tov "AyorrEa 
wy ao THS KopNs—oixeT al yap TobT0 auTa@ LeTa 
Tov Tatpoxdov—irra - TO elds abtov évdexvite 
Kal TO peéyeBos Kab avTo TO jn xopay. Opnvet bé 
T poo Kei pevos Tois o7Epvoes Tob : AITOAGXOU, Kat 
Tupay oimat emraryyedreT au Kal Ta és auth Kai 
Ta OTA iws Kai Ty ceparsy TOU Meépvovos: 
atrotetaas yap Kat Tov Méuvova doa tov “Extopa, 
ws pde taita o “Aptiroyes éAatTor Tob 
Tlaz Tpokdov EXO. 0 8 éy 7 TeV Al@torev 
oT pare dewvos € éaryKer EXOD, aixpnr Kal NEOVTHY 
EVN [LLEVOS. Kal TETnpos és tov’ Ayirréa. (5) Leey- 
opeba oby Kat TO "Avtinoyor Bde Kee pev 
vmjrys T page, Komd d€ €v won KOM. Kobpos 
” Kv} Kal TO copa oUpjeT pov és paotwrny 
Tob Spopov Kat 70 aia olov ew éd€parvTe XpOpa 


1 ée before tot deleted by Kayser. 


1 ie, the two Ajaxes, the son of Telamon and the son of 
Ouileus. 
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story—and the Achaeans, gaining possession of the 
body, lament Antilochus, both the sons of Atreus 
and the Ithacan and the son of Tydeus and the two 
heroes of the same name.! The Ithacan is made 
known by his austere and vigilant look, Menelaus 
by his gentleness, Agamemnon by his god- like mien, 
while the son of ‘Tydeus is marked by his nobility, 
and you would recognize the Telamonian Ajax by 
his grimness and the Locrian by his alertness. And 
the army mourns the youth, standing about him in 
lamentation ; and, their spears fixed in the ground 
and their legs eroesed: they stand, most of them in 
their grief bowing their sorrowing heads on their 
spears. You are “not to recognize Achilles by his 
long hair, for that is gone since the death of Patro- 
clus, but let his beauty make him known to you, and 
his stature, aye, and the very fact that he does not 
wear long hair? He laments, throwing himself on 
the breast of Antilochus, and he seems to be promising 
him a funeral pyre and the offerings to be placed upon 
it and perchance the arms and head of Memnon; for 
he proposes that Memnon shall pay all the penalties 
Hector paid, that in this respect also Antilochus may 
have no less honour than Patroclus had. Memnon 
stands, terrible to look upon, in the army of the 
Ethiopians, holding a spear and wearing a lion’s skin 
and sneering at Achilles. Let us next look at 
Antilochus. He is in the prime of youth, just 
beyond the period of downy beard, and his bright 
hair is his pride. His leg is slender and his body 
proportioned for running with ease,? and his blood 


2 Cf. i. 23. 141 f. for Homer’s account of Achilles’ 
dedication of his long hair at the funeral pyre of Patroclus. 
3 Cf. Ld, 23, 756; O7. 3, 112, 
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HvOnkev EuTEetovans aVT@® KATA TOD aTEépvo” THs 

aixuns. Kettat S€ ov Kazndes TO petpdxtov oveé 
~ | a x 6’ Ww 1 ‘ lal \ 

vexp@ eixacat, patdpov 0 éte! Kai pediav: TH 
9 vt a 

yap oiwar yapap Tip eri T@ TOV TaTépa Gaoat 

a > ~ SIAN] mk f % , e: ‘ an 

fépwv ev T@ Eider 0 AvTiroYos aTwWXETO UTO TIS 
a ‘ , 

aX LAS, Kal TO Tpdcwrrov h uy? KaTédALTEY OVX 

-. wv ce 7 Liss > 4 x ? ~ 

WS HAYNGEV, WAN ws ETEKPAaTITE TO Evppaivor. 


7. SOAS 
ms . a 3D / x as Ww e \ 
(1) To pev tov ’Evieréws kai ws ipa 4 Tupm 
Peat : 
Tov vdatos, Ournpo NérXexTai—réyer bE aTadTHY 
’ Lal \ x ” a , id > 
éx Hoaed@vos Kai to dvOos Tod Kvpatos, bd 
r ¥: ? ft is \ XN e , oe - > 
@ 1) evvy—ovTtocl 6€ 6 Royos ErEpos, OvK ex 
/ a 
@ertarias, GAN Vlwvixds. épad 1% KpiOnis év 
‘Twvia tod MeédyTos, 6 & ebyBw Eorxe Kal 
opatat 7H Oeath Gros, exel exBddrwv 6Oev 
wv , \ % ca N tf 
apyetat. iver 6€ ov dupaoa Kai AapPavetat 
ToD vdatos Kal KeXapulovTe mpocbraréyeTaL 
, a , \ 
KaOutrep adodvtr, dSdkpva Sé AEiBer epwrika 
~ e , nw 
TH VOaTL, Kat O ToTAMOs—aVTEpa ydp—yaipet 
auT@ov TH Kpacet. (2) yapiev pév ovv Tis 
A rN e , y , Sn. os 
ypadijs autos o Meédns €v KpoK@ Kai AwWTD 


1 @ ér¢ Benndorf: 7: and te libri. 





1Cf. 7 4. 140 f: “As when a woman staineth ivory 
with scarlet. .. even in such wise, Menelaiis, were thy 
thighs stained with blood.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 
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shines red, like colour on ivory,! where the spear- 
point penetrated his breast, The youth lies there, 
not sad of aspect nor yet like a corpse, but still 
joyous and smiling; for it was with a look of joy on 
his face (because, a fancy, he had saved his father’s 
life) that Antilochus died from the spear-thrust, and 
the soul left his countenance, not when he was in 
pain, but when gladness prevailed. 


8. MELES 


The story of Enipeus and of Tyro’s love for the 
river has been told by Homer,? and he tells of 
Poseidon’s deception of her and of the splendid 
colour of the wave beneath which was their couch 
—but the story here told is a different one, not 
from Thessaly but Ionian. Critheis loves the river 
Meles? in Ionia, and it takes the form of a young 
man and is wholly visible to the spectator, for it 
empties into the sea in the region where it arises, 
She drinks the water though she is not thirsty, and 
takes it in her hands, and keeps up a conversation 
with it as though the murmur of the water were 
human speech, and sheds tears of love into the water ; 
and the river, since it loves her in return, delights to 
mingle her tears with its stream. Now a delightful 
feature of the painting is the figure of Meles lying 


2 Cf. Gd. 11. 235. ‘She (Tyro) became enamoured of the 
river. . . . and she was wont to resort to the fair waters of 
Enipeus. But the Enfolder and Shaker of the earth took his 
form, and lay with her at the mouth of the eddying river. 
And the dark w ave stood about them likea mountain, vaulted 
over, and hid the god and the mortal woman.” Trans. 
Murray, L.C.L 

2 4 small river near Smyrna. 
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Kelpevos Kal vaivOw Xaipov ée mAeciav TOU 
avdous Kat Tape XOMEVOS 1005 aBpov Kal petpa- 
Ke@obes Kal ovoe dsopov—eiras ay Tovs opGar- 
povs tov Médnros vac Korey Te 8 06TOV 
Tomtexav—yapteyv 5€ avTod Kat OTL pr) AG- 
Bpous Tas mayyas exdidmat, xadimep Tous pabeis 
Tey ToTapav ypadecbat vouos, adda TY viv 
akpors tois! daxtvaAots diapwpevos Uméxet Ti 
Neloa TH VdaTe dvvodyti BrAvCovTe. Kal opatat 
nuty, oF TH ye KpeOncde ae ovTOS Kal TapaKd- 
Onytat oveipare, as pao. (3) "ARN ovK dvap 
TadtTa, @ Kpidyis, ovde els Vdwp Tov Epota Tob- 
Tov ypadets: pg yup cou f) TOTA[Os, ev olda, Kal 
copilerat Tiva duty Gadapov Kbpa aipwy, vg’ 
o 7 evv?) gota. et 6é ania Tels, deEw got Kal 
THY TOD Oarddpou TéEXYNY" Rew 7) _aiipa, Koa 
vroépapotoa epyegerar avto euprov Kal Tept- 
nXES Kat cavOnpov ete 4) yap dvravyela ToD 
Alou Xpape Tpoo Barnet HETEWPO TO bdate. 
(4) Td ody, & rai, NauBdvy pou; ri 8' ob eds 
rai 7a Aowra SteErevae THs ypadis ; e Botner, 
Kal Ty Kpidniéa Siaryparpoper, émredy) yalperv 
ys, Stav évadvyn abtois o Royos. RAeyérOw 


? The principal MSS. vary between &xpors tots and &kpay 
trois. The former seems to be confirmed by Eur. Bacch. 709 
&kpoior daxtvAoa: diauaoat xGova, obviously imitated by our 
author, The Teubner Text reads axpay, 7c. ** the surface 
only of the earth.” 


: nee to those who look at the painting. 

2 The Teubner editors suggest this explanation: ‘The 
delicate youth Meles, Ing on a high spot among 
the flowers, by the striking disposition of the figure 
provides a double charm; with his hand he lets the water 
flow very gently into the stream, on the bank of whieh at a 
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on a bed of crocus and lotus blossoms and delighting 
in the hyacinth because of its fresh young bloom, 
and presenting an appearance delicate and youthful 
and not at all lacking in cleverness—indeed you 
would say that the eyes S of Meles were contemplating 
some poetic theme. It is a delightful feature also 
that he does not pour forth turbulent streams at his 
source, as boorish rivers are usually painted; nay, he 
but cuts a passage through the earth with the tips 
of his fingers and holds his hand beneath the water 
as it trickles noiselessly by; and to us? it is clear 
that, for Critheis, Meles is water and that it is a 
dream,” as we say, beside which she is sitting. Nay 
but, Critheis, this is no dream, nor are you writing this 
love of yours in water®; for the river loves you, I Ienow 
it well, and he is devising a chamber for you both by 
lifting up a wave beneath which shall be your 
couch, If you do not believe me, I will tell you 
the very construction of the chamber ; a light breeze 
running under a wave causes it to curve over and 
makes it resonant and also of brilliant hue; for the 
reflection of the sun lends colour to the uplifted water. 

Why do you seize hold of me, my boy? Why do 
you not let me go on and describe the rest of the 
painting? If you wish, let us next describe Critheis, 
since you say you are pleased when my tale roams 
freely over such things. Well, let us speak of her; 


lower level Critheis stays, giving herself upto her love ; and, 
being unseen by her, rocks or bushes for example intervening 
between them, he makesit clear tothe spectators that toCritheis 
he seems to be water and that she is dallying with a dream.” 

The proverb seems to suggest that the reclining river was 
dreaming of her, the belov ed, while she sits at his side as a 
Greek wife was wont to sit beside her Bleue husband. 

* Another prov erbial expression ; ef. Sophocles, frag. 742 n., 
dpkous eye yuvairos eis ESwp ypadw, ‘A woman's oaths I write 
in water. 
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(5) Brtérer 6€ ot Tw Tr HOU Kal aerés, @S poe 
oro Tov Saxprvewv éEadNattew TO tdewv. ral 
y} oépn ete 78iov vmo Tob a) Kexoo pia Oar 
Sppor yap Kal avryat NOwy Kat meprdepara Tats 
25 ev ev peetpio TO KONE yuvaty ovK anders 
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pépovory, aiaxpats be rat dryav @paias avtt- 
mpatrovar Tas bev yap ede yXOUS!, TOV oe 
amdyovgl, Tw YElpe dvacKkoTa@pmev’ aTanrol ot 
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tis €aOjt0s Aeveotépa brodalverac Kai oi 
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(6) Ti obv ai Modoat dedpo; ti 6€ éml tats 
353K, myyais tou Médyt0s; "A@nvaior tiv “lwviav 
éte ame@xtlov, Movoas HyyobvTo TOV vauTiKoU 
év elder pedTT av" exatpov yap TH 'lwvia ova 
Tov MérXnta ws Kygioob Kai ‘Odperod Trott 
5 pwtepov. eévtevén pév ody adtais Kal Yopevov- 
caw Tote évTad@a, vuvi b€é yéveoiy TH ‘Oppo 
al Modcat crA@bovai Moipais doxodv, kal dwoes 








» Hair covering the ears was a mark of modesty in a girl 
(Benndorf). 
2 Rivers of Boeotia, 
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her figure is delicate and truly Ionian, and modesty 
is manifest upon it, and the colour we see in her 
cheeks suffices for them; and her hair is caught up 
under the ear! and adorned with a veil of sea-purple. 
I think the veil is the gift of some Nereid or Naiad, 
for it is reasonable to assume that these goddesses 
dance together in honour of the river Meles, since 
it offers them fountains not far from its mouth. 
Her glance has something so charming and simple 
about it, that even tears do not cause it to lose its 
graciousness. Her neck is all the more lovely for 
not being adorned, since chains and flashing stones 
and necklaces lend a not unpleasing brilliancy to 
women of moderate beauty and by Zeus they con- 
tribute something of beauty to them, but they are 
not becoming to ugly women or to very beautiful 
women ; for they show up the ugliness of the former 
and detract from the beauty of the latter. Let us 
examine the hands; the fingers are delicate, of 
graceful length, and as white as the fore-arm. And 
you see the forearm, how it appears yet whiter 
through the white garment; and the firm breasts 
gleam under the garment. 

Why do the Muses come hither? Why are they 
present at the source of the Meles? When the 
Athenians set out to colonize Ionia, the Muses in 
the form of bees guided the fleet; for they rejoiced 
in Ionia, because the waters of Meles are sweeter 
than the waters of Cephisus and Olmeius.2. Some 
day, indeed, you will find them dancing there; but 
now, by decree of the fates, the Muses are spinning 
the birth of Homer; and Meles through his son? 


3 ie. Homer; those who make Smyrna the birthplace of 
Homer regard Meles as his father. 
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dia Tod matdos o MéAns Hyver pév apyvpodivn 
7 my , \ , Nees ote 1D ~ 
elvat, Titapnoiw b€ Kovpw kat edpopw, Everet 
° ; ; fe 
10 6€ Getw cai "AEM Taycdry, doce nal Bavdw 
‘\ x , A lal , 
to é« Avos kai ‘Oxeavd to €& avtov raytas. 


0 IWANOKIA 


(1) dvOera ) nad} Eevoda@vre pév ato tod 
Oous yeypamtat, OTe Te “Apdomav amnkiou ral 
Kvpou ovyY TTATO Kat "ABpabarn éBovrero KOL- 

15 vay yy émiécacGar omola b€ 9) ay Kopy | Kat v) odpus 
bon kal olov eBrerre Kal ws eixe Tov oTOMATOS, 
ovTw 0 Eevopov elpnKe | kaitot dewos ov Tept- 
AarIoat TavTa, aN’ avnp Evyypadew pev ovx 
ixavos, ypager de ixavwTatos, avTh pev Ilav- 

20 Gela ovK evTvxX@r, Fevopavre 5g opedyoas 
ypacer thv IavOeav, oroiav th puyn érex- 
Hrpato. , 8 a X A 3 Fj 

(2) Ta tetyn, © Tal, Kal tas éumeTpapévas 
oikias Kat at Avodai ai nadrai, llépoais tatta 

23 ap@pev dyev te Kal aipety 6 Te ad’Tav aro- 





1 The chief river of Thessaly; for the epithet cf. /2, 2. 753. 
2 A river of Thessaly ; of. 71. 2. 751, where, however, the 

cpithet is iueprds, ‘‘lovely.” 

+ Also in Thessaly; ef. Od. 11. 288. 

4° The chief river of Macedonia; ef. Z/. 2. 850, where the 
epithet is naAAoros. 

5 The chief river of Lycia; cf. Zl. 14. 434. 

S Cf. JL. 21. 195 f. "Akeavoto e& obwep mavres wotapor.. . 
vdovow. 

7 Cf. Nen. Cyr. 6 1. 31 f 5 5. 1. 6; 6 4. 6. According 
to Xenophon (Cyr. 5. 1. 1 f.) Pantheia, wife of Abradates, 
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will grant to the Peneius! to be “ silver-eddied,” to 
the Titaresius 2 to be “nimble’”’ and “swift,” and to 
the Enipeus? to be “divine,” and to the Axius* to 
be “all-beautiful,’ and he will also grant to the 
Xanthus 5 to be born from Zeus, and to Oceanus ® 
that ali rivers spring from him. 


9. PANTHEIA 


The character of Pantheia the beautiful has been 
described by Xenophon,’ how she disdained Araspas 
and would not yield to Cyrus and wished the same 
earth to cover her and Abradates in the grave; 
but what her hair was like, what the breadth of her 
brow, what her glance and the expression of her 
mouth Xenophon did not describe, though he was 
particularly clever at telling of such things; but a 
man not good at writing though very clever at 
painting, who, though he had never seen Pantheia 
herself, was nevertheless well acquainted with 
Xenophon, here paints Pantheia as from her soul 
he divined her to be. 

The walls, my boy, and the burned houses and the 
fair Lydian women—these let us leave to Persians 
to ravage and to capture what of them can be 
was assigned to Cyrus as his share of the booty, and was 
entrusted by him to his boyhood friend Araspas, who fell 
violently in love with her She repulsed his advances (6. 
1. 31) and finally appealed to Cyrus; in gratitude to him for 
his protection she persuaded her husband Abradates to de- 
sert the enemy and make comnion cause with Cyrus. Then 
Pantheia arrayed her husband for battle in purple raiment 
and armour of gold, which she had had made for him, and 
exhorted hii to bravery. When he was killed in battle, his 
wife brought back his body for burial, and plunged a dagger 
in her own breast to die on the bosom of her dead husband. 
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, \ ¢ r ral i es a e tf + m: by a 
tor. Kat o Kpoicos, ép ov 1 Tupa, ovxXt avT@ 
Eevodavti—ovxovy oldev adtov 1) Evyxwpet TO 
a ‘ ei 
Kvpw-—tov 6’ ABpabatnv cal tiv atroPavotcav 
’ ’ > lol £ > ‘ nr € * 
ev avtT@ LUdvéear, emer) TavTa 7) yeah) 
Bovnerat, Stacxepopeba, olov TO Spa pa Jpav 
obroL GNAnNOV Kal Tov koopoy 7) yupn Tov 
eau iis oma auTe €rroleiTo edyeTo Oé apa 
umép Kupov 7 p0s Kpotcov ert TeTpappupoU 
dpparos Kal inm@yv GKT® . . . véOS ert év 


~ e f 
aTann TH omy, OTOTE Kab Of Total Ta 


Sév8pa Ta véa ede Hyobvrar Tis yi eK 
mecovta. (3) Ta pev 83) Tpavpata, ® Tat, ola 
€K | Haxatpopopor—To yap KATAKOT TEL, T pos 
TpoTou TH TovavTy paxy—rob dé aiparos 
axparpyods OVTOS 79 pev Ta OTAa Xpaivec, 70 
oe avror, éore & 0 Kal (Stéppavtat Kata Tob 
Aodou, o de apa xputod Kpavous avéotnKev vakly- 
Buvos are TO Xpvr@ éemactpaT Tov. (4) Karta 
bev obp evrdgua Kal TauvTl Ta Oma TH ye 
pr) KATALTXUVAVTL avTa poe droBansv1 év 
Th pbayn, Tora be ‘Agovptd Te Kal Avéia 
Kopos avept ayabg Spa arayes Ta TE dra 
Kai ra pepov Xpvoty emt appapakns éx Oncavpay 
Kpoicov TeV apyav, NavOeva bé ovTw Ta 
mporpopa eeu tyyetrae Tov Tago, et pur) év- 


5 Tapiov T@ "ABpadaty avty yevolTo. Tov pev 


52) deivaxny SterAaKev }5n TOU oTépvov, ANN 





1 Cf, Hat. 1. $4, where the supposed impregnability of the 
walls of Sardis is deseribed. 

2 Herodotus (1, 86) describes the pyre erected for Croesus ; 
but Xenophon (Cyr. 7. 2. 9 f.) says nothing about the pyre, 
and in his story Croesus is not made prisoner, 
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captured.t And so with Croesus, for whom the pyre 
was destined,? though Xenophon himself does not 
mention this—hence our painter does not know of 
him and does not make him a prisoner of Cyrus. 
But as for Abradates and Pantheia, who died upon 
his dead body, since this is what the painting aims 
to depict, let us consider them, the great tragedy 
they enacted. These two loved each other and the 
woman had made her own ornaments into armour 
for him ;% he was fighting for Cyrus against Croesus 
on a chariot with four poles and eight horses,* .. . 
{and he was slain while] still a youth of downy beard, 
of an age when the poets consider even young trees 
which have been torn out of the ground to be objects 
of pity.6 The wounds, my boy, are such as swords- 
men make—for it accords with this style of fighting 
so to cut down the foe—some of his pure blood 
stains his armour, some the man himself, and some 
is sprinkled on the crest which rises hyacinthine red 
from the golden helmet® and sheds splendour on the 
gold itself. A beautiful burial offering are these 
arms, for one who had not brought shame upon 
them nor cast them away in battle; and Cyrus 
brings many Assyrian and Lydian gifts to a brave 
man, among other things a chariot load of golden 
sand from the over-abundant treasures of Croesus; 
but Pantheia believes that the tomb still lacks the 
offerings due it unless she gives herself as a funeral 
sacrifice to Abradates. She has already driven the 
dagger through her breast, but with such fortitude 


® Quoted from Nen. Cyr. 6. 4. 3. 
* Quoted from ibid, 6. 4. 2. 


> eg. Ll. 17, 53 f. 
® Quoted from Nen. Cyr. 6. 4. 2. 
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oUT@ TL Eppwopereas, @S myoe ot peory1)Y er avte 
pigac. (5) KeiTat yoov, TO oropa Evpperpla 
TH éavTov pudarrov Kal vy AV pay, nS TO 
20 avOos OUTW TL ET yetheow, ws Kab TLWTOTNS 
expaiver bar. dmypratat 6€ ovmw Tov ake 
vaKny, aXn’ évepetder ett Evvéxovea Tis, KOTNS 
avtov—n &¢é Korn poTdarw Xpva@ elxacrar 
opapaysive Tovs OSovs—AXrX nOLous of SaxTUAOL 
25 —pHeTaBEBryxe Te ovdev 700 eldous oo Tob 
ayer, y ye poe cadyetv Eouev, Gyn’ amiévat 
Yatpovoa, bte avTiy wéuTer. Ameroe O€ Ody 
woTep 4 Tov IIpwrecitew xatactepOcica ols 
éBaxxevoev, 00d waTep 7 Tov Kamravéws olov 
30 Oucias atadetca® aAN doxevactor TO KadXOS 
Kai olov émt tod ’ABpabarou iv puddTTet avTo 
Kal aTayet, Xairny pep ovr pédaway Te kal 
appiragi TEeptxéaca TOS WpmoLs wal TO avy, 
dépnv be Aevwrpy bmexpaivovea, app eSpiryato 
35 wev, oV py ws alaydvar Ta yap. onpeta TOV 
oviywr ndiw ypapis. (6) To b€ év TH Taped 


355K, Epevdos oude amoOvyjcKovcay Scabevryet, Xopryot 


bé avTou 4 TE apa Kal D) atows. ido Kat 


1 anqprnta: Reiske and Jacobs: aviprnrat. 
2 gradcica, Rohde, ef. infra 3885. 11: ap6etoa. The 
restoration is very uncertain. 





1 Protesilaiis was the first of the Greeks to die before 
Troy (1. 2. 700 f.). The story of his wife’s death for love 
of him as described in the tragedy of Euripides (ef. Mayer, 
Hermes XX. 114 f.) is illustrated on a sarcophagus in Naples 
(Baumeister, Venkmiler, fig. 1574). Laodameia, who was 
celebrating Bacchie rites, sinks down in astonishment when 
her husband, his prayer for a brief return to his wife being 
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that she has not uttered even a groan at the thrust. 
At any rate she lies there, her mouth retaining its 
natural shapeliness and by Zeus a beauty the bloom 
of which so rests upon her lips that it shines forth 
clear, silent though she is. She has not yet drawn 
out the dagger but still presses on it, holding it by 
the hilt—a hilt that resembles a golden stalk with 
emeralds for its branches—but the fingers are more 
charming still; she has lost none of her beauty 
through pain, and indeed she does not seem to 
suffer pain at all but rather to depart in joy because 
she sends herself away. And she departs, not like 
the wife of Protesilaiis,) wreathed with the garlands 
of the Bacchic rites she had been celebrating, nor 
yet like the wife of Capaneus,? decked out as for 
sacrifice ; but she keeps her beauty unadorned and 
just as it was while Abradates was alive, and takes 
it thus away with her, letting her thick black hair 
fall unrestrained over her shoulders and neck. yet 
just showing her white throat, which she had torn 
in her grief, though not in a way to disfigure it; 
indeed the marks made by her finger-nails are more 
charming than a painting.2 The flush on her cheeks 
has not left her even in death; her beauty and 
modesty have supplied it. Look at the moderately up- 


granted, appears to her. When his day with her is ended, 
she plunges a dagger in her breast to join him in Hades. 

2 Eur. Suppl. 1054 f. Evadne, decked in festal attire, 
appears on the rocks above the funeral pyre of her husband 
Capaneus, and throws herself into the flames, 

3 “As in a picture” is a Greek phrase for something 
beautiful; cf. Aesch. Ayam. 242, rpéroved @ as év ypapais of 
Iphigeneia. Benndorf compares the scars of wounds on the 
well-known bronze statue of a boxer in the Museo Nazionale, 
Rome, Ant. Denkm. I, 4. p. 2. 
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UKTI pes (veo Tah mevor TO peTprov Kat Baaw Th 
peri Tparrorres, Ws oomep mropbot penvoetdets at 
oppves UTO AEUKO TO HETOT pératvat. Tous 
ée opParpovs, ® Tai, po) aro ToD peyébous 
pnd et pédrares, ddAa Tov Te vooV Bewpaper, 
daos év avtots éott cal vi Ala omdaa TOY 
THs Wuxis yada éomacay édceur@s joey O1a- 
10 Keimevot, Tou 6€ paspas é éyety ovK annraymevot, 
Kat Oapoaréar pév, royiopod b€ claw paddov 
a) TOApNS, Kal TOD peév Javarou Evviévtes, OUT 
b€ ditovTes. orrados 8é Epwros iuepos otTH TL 
emiKeXuTal Tots opOarots, QS emdmhorata. 8i) 
15 in avTav amoarabey. (6) yeypanrat Kat 0 
"Epos év ioropia Tov épyou, yeypan rac Kal a 
Avéia TO aipa Urodexouery Kal YpVT@~ ye, ws 
Opas, TO KOATIO. 


a 


« KASANAPA 
(1), Oi Keipevoe Kat diAXos dAXo ToD dvSpavos 
Kai TO dvawiE 76 oivy aipa Kal ot éxmrvéovtes emi 
20 tpamelav Kparijp TE ovToat AedaKTiapévos TO 
dvbpos, 0 os Tpos avr omaipet, Kopy TE XPNTLO- 
Sos Thy aTody els TéArEKUY EuTrETOUpEvoY EaUTH 





1 Cf. the nose of the Farnese Hera with nostrils slightly 
curling up, or the head ona vase by Euphronius (Fig. 20), 
P fuhl,. Maleret und A der Griechen, Taf. 415 C, 

2 Cf. Eur. Hipp. 525 f. “Epws, “Epws, b kar’ duudrwy oracers 
mddov, 

> The text is rendered as it stands, but it is probably 
corrupt, 
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curved nostrils! that form a base for the nose from 
which the crescent eyebrows spring like branches, 
black beneath the white forehead. As for the eyes, 
my boy, let us not consider them for their size, 
nor ask if they are black, but let us consider the 
great intelligence there is in them, and by Zeus all 
the virtues of the soul which they have absorbed : 
for though their state excites pity, yet they have 
not lost their look of gladness, and though they 
are courageous, yet they show the courage of 
reason rather than of rashness, and though they 
are aware of death, they have not yet departed from 
life. Desire, the companion of love, so suffuses the 
eyes that it seems clearly to drip from them.? Love 
also is represented in the picture, as a part of the 
narrative of the deed ;? so also is the Lydian woman,* 
catching the blood, as you see, in a fold of her golden 
robe. 


10, CASSANDRA 


The men who lie here and there in the men’s 
great hall, the blood commingled with the wine, 
the men who sprawling on the tables breathe out 
their life, and yonder mixing-bowl that has been 
kicked aside by the man who lies gasping beside 
it,> a maiden in the garb of a prophetess who gazes 
at the axe which is about to descend upon her— 


4 A Lydian woman representing the land of Lydia, which 
was the scene of the incident depicted. 
> Cf. the words of the shade of Agamemnon to Odysseus, 
Od. 11, 419 f. **Thou wouldst have felt most pity hadst 
thou seen that sight, how about the mixing-bowl and the 
laden tables we lay in the hall, and the floor all swam with 
blood.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 
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if X a , ee + Ls 
Brérovca—rov *Ayapéuvova txovta éx Tpoias 
» KAvutatuvjotpa béyetas TovT@ TpoTw+ Kal 
Seok 
25 Tovs peev GAXOUS GAXOL KTElvoVaLY OUTW pEbU- 
ovtas, ws Kal Tov Aiytobov Bapaiicar To épyor, 
» «=Kautatmjotpa bé mérdov Téxvn Tivos 
ameipou tov ’Ayapéuvova tmepiaxotoa médexuv 
: 7 
és autor Kev auprxyn tovTov, ds Kal Ta Sévdpa 
e a X\ a. 
30 aipel Ta peydda, THY Te Tod TIpedpou Kdpny 
re fal ~ ¥, 
KadANMoTnY vopicbetcay TH ’Ayapéuvor ypno- 
356K. povs Te amtotoupérous abovcay atroxteiver 
ao a t \ bd X ¢ fal 
Cepu@?® Te edréxer. Kat ef perv ws dpapa 
: ae , ; 
éFetaCouev, @ Tal, TadTa, TeTpaywonTAaL peydda 
> a ed + id , , by > a Vv 
€v TULKP@, EL O ws ypapiy, TAELw EV aVTOLS OYfeL. 
rn . ys a f 
5 (2) Neomwer yap: Nauwwripes odor Yopyyot pwtos 
—€v vuxtl yap Tadta Tov—KpaThpes 8 éxetvor 
a a e a 
yopnyot ToTov Pavotepot Too Tupos oO. XpUCot, 
Trrjpers bé Oyrov tpametat, Bactrels dv éou- 
fal ve 
TovvTo Hpwes, év Koguw Sé3 ovdev TOUTwWY* arro- 
1 The text follows L, except that oftw ph before xal robs 
bey &Adous, Which is marked as wrong in L, is omitted 
(folowing Kayser). The Teubner text (Benndorf-Schenkl) 
reads tpdr@ oftw weOborvra, &s nal, omitting all reference to 
the companions of Agamemnon. 
2 Gepug ert conj. Benndorf, cf. 366. 16, &7s depug Dilthey, 


ef. Theoer. xvii. 21, Plut. Fabius 26. 
3 Se Jacobs: re. 





1 There is no tradition that Agamemnon was drunk, as 
the Teubner text is amended to say; rather, it is the 
drunkenness and powerlessness of his followers which 
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thus Clytemnestra welcomes Agamemnon on_ his 
return from Troy. And while others are slaying 
Agamemnon’s followers,! who are so drunken as to 
embolden even Aegisthus for the deed, Clytemnestra, 
enveloping Agamemnon in a device of a mantle 
from which there is no escape,? brings down upon 
him this two-edged axe by which even great trees 
are laid low,3 and the daughter of Priam, esteemed 
by Agamemnon as of surpassing beauty, who chanted 
prophecies that were not believed, she slays with 
the still warm axe. If we examine this scene as a 
drama, my boy, a great tragedy has been enacted in 
a brief space of time, but if as a painting, you will 
see more in it than a drama. For look, here are 
torches to provide light—evidently these events 
take place at night—and yonder are mixing-bowls 
to provide drink, bowls of gold brighter than the 
torches’ flame, and there are tables laden with food, 
the food on which hero kings were feasting; but 
all these things are in disorder, for the banqueters 


embolden Aegisthus to carry out his plan. Apparently the 
plan referred to is the ambush of warriors (Ud. 11. 529 f.) 
who can successfully overcome the veterans from Troy only 
because the latter are drunken. 
2 Aeschylus (d4gam. 1382) speaks of a net, Euripides 
(Orest, 25) of a mantle, ‘‘ from which there is no escape.” 
3 Soph. £2. 92 f. 
‘* All night I muse upon my father dead, 
Not in a foreign land at Ares’ call, 
But, here at home, by my own mother slain, 
Her and Aegisthus, these adulterers twain ; 
Felled by their axe’s bloody stroke, 
F’en as a woodman fells an oak.” 


Trans. Storr, L.C.L Cf. 71. 13. 390 f. 
4 Cf. Aesch, Ayam. 1278. ‘‘ Butchered by the hot stroke of 
bloody sacrifice.” Trans. Smyth, L.C.L. 
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v , 6 X 1 L ey a ’ > 2 a 
Xcaudvipov Tivos! jioow, adr év petpaxiors 
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1 Fuerster suggests dwhevtos, the Homeric epithet, for 
tid. 





Cf. Od, 22.19 f. ‘And quickly he [Antinoiis] thrust 
the table from him with a kick of his foot, and spilled all 
the food on the floor, and the bread and roast flesh were 
detiled.” ‘Trans, Murray, L.C.L. Benndorf points out that 
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in their death throes have kicked some over,! others 
have been shattered, others lie at a distance from 
the banqueters. And cups, most of them defiled 
with gore, fall from their hands; nor have the 
dying men any power to defend themselves, for 
they are drunken. As for the attitudes of those 
that have fallen, one has had his throat cut as he 
is partaking of food or of drink, another as he bent 
over the mixing-bowl has had his head cut off, 
another has had his hand lopped off as it carried a 
beaker, another as he tumbled from his couch drags 
the table after him, another has fallen “head 
foremost,’ as a poet would say,? upon his shoulders 
and head; one has no suspicion of death, and 
another lacks the strength to flee since drunkenness 
like a fetter has enchained him. Nor is any one of 
the fallen pallid of hue, since when men die in 
their cups the flush does not immediately leave 
their faces. 

The most prominent place in the scene is occupied 
by Agamemnon, who lies, not on the plains of Troy? 
nor on the banks of some Scamander, but among 
boys and women-folk, like ‘an ox at the crib” 4— 
for this means rest after toil and partaking of food— 
but even more striking in its pathos is the figure 
of Cassandra—the way Clytemnestra, her eyes 


the description follows the scene on reliefs depicting the 
death of the suitors of Penelope, particularly on the reliefs 
from Trysa, Benndorf-Neumann, Das Heroon von Gjélbaschi. 

2 Cf. Il, 5. 585 £. Exmece Slppou kvuBaxos ev korinaw, 

3 Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 363. Electra points the same contrast 
between death on the battlefield and by treachery at home. 

4 CE Od. 11. 411. &s ths re karéxtave Body én) pdtvy. Inthe 
proverb the ox is at rest and eating, 7.2. it means rest after 
toil and enjoying food. 
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kal éerOéws exovea mepirrec ew Bppnne TO 
“Ayapemvovt pirtodca ad’ auTis Ta oTeupara 
kal olov meptBddrovea TH TEXYN avToD, Senp- 
pévou 6é 7180 TOD TENEKEDS avagtpéper Tovs 
opParpous éxel, Bod b€ otw TL OiKTpOY, ws 
Kal Tov "Ayapéuvova TO ore THS wuxiis édeety 
TauTa aKovovTa: MEMYTETAL yep avTo@y Kat év 
Aidou mpos ’Odvacéa ev TH wyopa Tay Wuyer. 


ta 6 TITAN 


(1) Tov Nava ai Noppat Tounpas gdaciv 
opxeta Bat Kal éxandav Tov T poo} KOVTOS efatpovra 
Kal dvabpwoKxovta KaTa TOUS dyepwmxous Tov 
Tpdyor, avtai & ap peTad.dagarev autov érépay 
opxnaw Sie Te 70e, TpooéXovTe oe avrais 
ovder, GAA TELP@VTL aUTAS Kal dmroTeTapEeve 
Tov Kooy émiTiOevtar KaTa peonuSpiav, dre 
by Aéyerar xabevdery o Ildv éxreXorT@s THY 
Onpar. (2) ?Exa@evde 8° dpa T poTepov bev 
aver LEVOS Te Kal m paios THD p piva Kal TO émixoXov 
auTis Neaiywv TO Umve, THymepov bé repyone 
mpocrecovaa yap av7@ ai Nvpdat, wepijxtar 
pev 16) Tw xelpe o Ildv, Sébte S€ emi Tots 





1 Cf. Od. 11. 421. The soul of Agamemnon says, ‘‘ But the 
most piteous ery that I heard was that of the daughter of 
Priam, Cassandra, whom guileful Clytemnestra slew by my 
side, And I sought to raise my hands and smite down the 
murderess, dying though | was, pierced through with the 
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crazed, her hair flying, her arm savagely raised, 
stands over her with the axe, and the way 
Cassandra herself, tenderly and in a state of 
inspiration, has tried to throw herself upon 
Agamemnon as she hurls her fillets from her and 
as it were casts about him the protection of her 
prophetic art; and as the axe is now poised above 
her, she turns her eyes toward it and utters so 
pathetic a ery that even Agamemnon, with the 
remnant of life that is in him, pities her, hearing 
her cry; for he will recount it to Odysseus in Hades 
in the concourse of souls. 


11. PAN 


Pan, the nymphs say, dances badly and goes 
beyond bounds in his leaping, leaping up and 
jumping aloft after the manner of sportive goats; 
and they say that they would teach him a different 
kind of dancing, of a more delightful character ; 
when he, however, pays no heed to them but, 
his garment extended, tries to make love to 
them they set upon him at noon, when Pan 
is said to abandon the hunt and go to sleep. 
Formerly he used to sleep relaxed, with peaceful 
nostril? and soothing his angry spirit with slumber, 
but to-day he is very angry: for the Nymphs have 
fallen upon him, and already Pan’s hands have been 
tied behind his back, and he fears for his legs since 


sword.” Trans, Murray, L.C.L. Cf, Aesch. Aga. 1262 f. ; 
Eur. Tread. 450 f. 

2 Cf. Theocr.1. 17, ‘‘ No, no, man ; there’s no piping for me 
at high noon, I go in too great dread of Pan for that. I 
wot high noon’s his time for taking rest after the swink o’ 
the chase ; ; and he’s one of the tetchy sort ; his nostril’s ever 
sour wrath’s abiding place.” Trans. Edmonds, Greek: Bucolic 
Poets, L.C.L. 
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oKéregu, Ered») BovrAovrat aipely! adta. To 
€ 81) yéverov, o0 TELA TOS aur dovyos, eEvpyntat 
ja xaupioov éo Be BAnxurov és auto, pact be THY 

lyw divaTreLoewy Umrepopay Te avtov cal pnde 
POeyyerPat wpos avtov étt. (8) Tadra at 
Nuppae mavavel, av dé Kata Sxpous avTas 6pa: 
TQ bev yap TOV Naidwv eld —pavidas aTroppat- 
vovow avbtat THS KoMNS—o be mepl Tas Bouxorors 
avy mos ovdey pavdorepos Ths Spocov, ai &é 
’AvOobaat Tas xaitas éxTrepuxacw vaxivivors 
opotws avOecty. 


(8’ TIINAAPOS 


(1) Olpat Pata cot elvar tas perdittas obtw 
yMaypes yeypappévas, ov ye Kal Tpovopaia 
dydy Kal modes Kal TTEpa Kal TO ypOpma THs 
oTOANS ovK aTaKTOvGLWY, loa TH Pioet SvaTroLKLA- 
Aovans avTa THS ypadijs. TL ody ovK év cipSrols 
al copat ; Te O€ ev doter; Kwpatovow emi Tas 
ToD Aaipavtou Ovpas—syéeyove oe 78 Tlivdapos, 
ws opas mdr re ® KaK vatiou avtov, ty 
cuuediis On Kal Eupovaos }, Kal Totodar THDTA. 
(2) Vo peév yap matodlov ets dapyny a aT OKELTAL Kal 
Khovas pevppivns EvpSarropevov Tov Tar pos 
‘epod tevEea Oar ToD malbos, ap oy xupBard TE 
KaTHXEL Tis oikias, OTe eTIKTETO, Kal Tupmava 
neoveto ex ‘Péas, édéyovto b€ wal ai Nuuwdat 





1 So all the MSS. except F and P, which give alpew. 
2 wAdrrev Welcker: mAdtret. 





1 Cf, Od. 6. 231, xduas baxwOivw avOer duolas. Cf. supra, 
po Posie: 
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the Nymphs wish to seize them. Moreover, his 
beard, which he values most highly, has been 
shaven off with razors which have been roughly 
applied to it, and they say that they will persuade 
Echo to scorn him and no longer even to answer 
his call, Here are the Nymphs in a group, but do 
you look at them by classes; for some are Naiads— 
these who are shaking drops of dew from their hair ; 
and the lean slenderness of the pastoral nymphs is 
no whit less beautiful than the dew; and the flower 
nymphs have hair that resembles hyacinth flowers.+ 


12. PINDAR 


I suppose you are surprised that these bees? are 
painted with such detail, for the proboscis is clearly 
to be seen, and feet and wings and the colour of 
their garb are as they should be, since the painting 
gives them the many hues with which nature 
endows them. Why, then, are the clever insects 
not in their hives? Why are they in a city? 
They are going on a revel to the doors of 
Daiphantes 3—for Pindar has already been born, as 
you see—in order to mould the babe from earliest 
childhood that he may even now be inspired with 
harmony and music; and they are busy with this 
task. For the child has been laid on laurel 
branches and sprays of myrtle, since his father 
conjectured that he was to have a sacred son, 
inasmuch as cymbals resounded in the house when 
the child was born, and drums of Rhea were heard, 
and the Nymphs also, it was said, danced for him, 

2 Cf. Aelian, Varia Historia 12. 45: Thddpy Tas mar pgas 
oiklas éxreOévri pédiTTaL Tpopol eyevovTo, brép Tov aNauros 


mapariOetoa: wert. See Paus, 9. 23. 2; Dio Chrys, Or. 64. 22. 
3 The father of Pindar. 
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15 yopetoat of Kal dvackiptiica tov Udava: daa 
6€ avTov, OTE [Tivdapos és TO rroteiy adixeto, 
dpedyoavta Tod oxtptay ¢ ade Ta TOU ITeSapou. 

(3) ‘TH “Péea dé wyarpa EXTET OV ITAL Kal Kabi- 
Sputae pev avtod xai mepi Ovpas, oipar 8€ nal 

20 Gov Td dyadkpa aiverBar KatecKAnkvlas 
evradda Ths ypadis Kal ti yap addro 7} é€eo- 
HEDIS 5 ciyer Kal ras Noupdas évdpoaous Kal 
olas éx TOV, o Oe Hap éfopxetrat pev pub pov 
én twa, parspov &€ adt@ 7d eldos Kat THs pivos 

25 ovdev yorwdes. (4) AL '8é clow pede Tar mept- 
epyafovrar TO Tatdiov émtBadrovaat 70 per Kat 
Ta KévTpA aveXKougat deer Tob eyxploat. ef 
‘Tat r0b TUXA HKOVoL Kat amo Tay AuTrapay 
Kai dodipwv Kal yap todTO oipat avtas 

20 evotaéar Lwéapo. 


ty T'YPAT 


lol a , 

(1) AC tod weddyous dvectnKviat wétpat Kal 
asi em oe: r \ ON , o \ 
359 K. ) Céovca mepl avtas OddatTa ijpws te decvov 

Prérwv ert Tey TeTpaY Kai TL Kal PpovripaTtos 

y > ‘\ \ , $: \ t 

eXov emt Tyr Gudatrav—o Aoxpos BeBryrat 

meV THY éavrod vadv, eumipou dé aris ToT 
5 dyaas Omore Kexopnne Tots KUpAaCt, TOY ey 

Stexratwv, Ta O€ eTLoT wpEVOS, Ta bé UmavTA@Y 

TO arépyw, Vupais 8 évtvyov—ai 8 Tupal 





1 Cf. p. 177 supra. 

2 Pindar, Frag. 76 Bgk. ‘Oh! the gleaming, and the 
violet-crowned, and the sung in story; the bulwark of Hellas, 
famous Athens, city divine.” Trans. Sandys, L.C. 1, 
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and Pan leaped aloft; nay, they say that when 
Pindar began to write poetry, Pan neglected his 
leaping and sang the odes of Pindar. 

A carefully wrought statue of Rhea has been 
set up by the very door, and methinks the statue 
is clearly of marble, for the painting has taken on 
a certain hardness at this point and what else is 
it, pray, but carved stone? She brings both the 
Nymphs of early morning dew and the Nymphs of 
the springs, and Pan is dancing a certain measure, 
and his expression is radiant and his nostril! 
without a trace of anger. The bees inside the 
house are busily at work over the boy, dropping 
honey upon him and drawing back their stings 
for fear of stinging him. From Hymettus doubtless 
they have come, and from the “ gleaming city sung 
in story’; for I think that this is what they instilled 
into Pindar.? 


13. THE GYRAEAN ROCKS 


The rocks rising out of the water and the boiling 
sea about them, and on the rocks a hero glaring 
fiercely and with a certain proud defiance toward 
the sea—the ship of the Locrian® has been struck 
by lightning; and leaping from the ship as it bursts 
into flame, he struggles with the waves, sometimes 
breaking his way through them, sometimes drawing 
them to him, and sometimes sustaining their weight 
with his breast; but when he reaches the Gyrae— 

3 Ajax, son of Oileus; the story follows quite closely the 
Homeric account, Od. 4. 499f. According to Hyginus 
and the mathematician Hero, where the story is described 
in scenes on the stage, it is Athena who causes the shipwreck 
and death of Ajax because he had snatched the Palladium 
from Cassandra (cf. Schéne, Jahr. d. Arch. Inst. V. 73 f.). 
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, Atos , KAA ie , 
wétpat eialy UTEeppatvovaat Tod Aiyatov KoNTOU 
’. \ lal lal 
—Noyous umépppovas Neyer Kata Tov Oeav 
A ©: a A 
10 avtav, ef’ ols 6 Hoody a’tos émi tas Tupas 
f al a 
otéAreTat hoSepos, @ Tat, Kal YEtma@vos TAEWS 
Kal Tas yaitas éEnpuévos. Kattot mote Kab 
guvenayer TH Aoxp@ xata to “Idtov, cwhpo- 
paxer 76 Aoxpé T , oppo 
voovte Sé€ Kat ghedoperw tev Oeav—eppw 
T i weve TOV Oeav—éeppaovvu 
. an s t A 2 9 Loe , 
15 avToy 7TH oKintTpo—,viv 6, ered) UBpilorta 
f a ‘A tf > ’ > \ ts S, , 
Opa, Tiy Tplawvav em’ avTov péper Kat TemANEET AL 
4 7” e 
0 avyny Tis wétpas Oo avéywv tov Alavta, ws 
‘ x a 
amoceioatto avtov auth vBpet. 
€ \ \ Lg - col i 
(2) ‘O peev 83) AOvos Tis ypadis odTos* Tose! 
20 8) évapyést EVE) ev UTO KULdTwY 1) BdraTTA, 
- BJ e 2 \ ‘ UN e , cal 
omtnades 8 ai TétTpat bid TO det patveOat, TIP 
A Et cA wv a. - 3 & > a ew 
dé x wéons UTTEL THs VEws, €5 0 EuTVEwY O AVELOS 
a a Yj , € , i an 
TrEt 7) vats Ere KaOUTEp laTiM Xpwmery TO 
£ * \ w taf ’ r % la 
mupt. o d€ Alas olov éx péOns avadépwr Trept- 


25 aOpet To wWéXayos OVTE vadY OpaV ovTE Yhv, Kai 
ovde? tov Hoceda mpociovta Sédocxev, adn 
orxe OlaTELvomevin ETL OUTW TOUS Bpaxtovas 7 
popn amodérouTEv, 0 avyiy TE averTHKEV olos 
emt “Extopa cai Vpaas. 6 pev 67 Iocedav 

Bl 


éuBarwv tiv tplawav amapater® TO Tpudos 
eee ” oy , . Loy \ e \ 
avT@ Alavte Tis wétpas, ai 6€ Pupat at Aoerai 


1 4(3e Capps: 70 b¢. 2 obd€ Nayser: obre. 
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the Gyrae! are rocks that stand out in the Aegean 
gulf—he utters disdainful words against the very 
gods, whereupon Poseidon himself sets out for the 
Gyrae, terrible, my boy, tempestuous, his hair 
standing erect. And yet in former days he fought 
as an ally of the Locrian against Hium, when the 
hero was discreet and forbore to defy the gods 
—indeed, Poseidon strengthened him with his 
sceptre ;? but now, when the god sees him waxing 
insolent, he raises his trident against the man and 
the ridge of rock that supports Ajax will be so 
smitten that it will shake him off, insolence and 
all. 

Such is the story of the painting, but what is 
shown to the eye is this: the sea is whitened by 
the waves; the rocks are worn by the constant 
drenching; flames leap up from the midst of the 
ship, and as the wind fans the flames the ship still 
sails on as if using the flames as a sail. Ajax gazes 
out over the sea like a man emerging from a drunken 
sleep, seeing neither ship nor land; nor does he 
even fear the approaching Poseidon, but he looks 
like a man still tense for the struggle; the strength 
has not yet left his arms, and his neck still stands 
erect even as when he opposed Hector and the 
Trojans. As for Poseidon, hurling his trident he 
will dash in pieces the mass of rock along with 
Ajax himself, but the rest of the Gyrae will remain 


1 Located by the ancients near Myconos, or, more 
commonly, off the Eastern promontory of Euboea. 

2 Cf 72.13.59, ‘‘Therewith the Shaker of Earth smote 
the twain [the two Ajaxes] with his staff and filled them 
with valorous strength.” Cf. p. 156, n. 1. 





3 arapdte: Reiske, Jacobs: avarapdter FL: apate: P. 
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evoval Te, €> dcov OaraTTa, Kal dovarot éaTI- 
H : J ! 
fovat To Mocedave. 


© OETTAATA 


1) Atyuarteaber wév 1) mporBorr THs ypadjs, 
0 AOyos O€ aTHS oOvK Alyirttos, GN olpat 
Octtarov' Atyumtiows ev yap mapa Tob 
NeéXou 9) Th Oertarols ¢ Lnvecds od TUvEX wpe 
mahat ve exer, TmepiGeBAnpEevwy Tots medious 
opay Kat ToD pevpatos emiedvovros avTa bo 
Tov wyTw exBarelv. pryker ody o Tlocedav TH 
Tplaivn Ta dpn Kal TUAaS 76 TOTAL® EpyaoeTat. 
(2) Todt yap vuvi TO Epye epéatyxer adrN@ov 
avTo Kal dvaxadtnrov Ta media, Kal Suhptar 
feev 1) XELP Els TO dvapphgat, Ta 6€ opm, mpiv 
meTAHXOaL, &idotatat To drox pay 7 ToTapn@ 
MET pov. cryovtCoperns: 5é mpos TO evapryes THIS 
TEXYNS Ta deEta ToD Tocerdavos ouod Kal 
Uméstartar Kal mpopéBynxe Kal ameirded Thy 
Thay ovK amo THs Xetpos, QXN’ amo ToD 
cwpatos. yéypatta b€ ov Kudveos ove OadaT- 





Cf Od. 4. 505 f. ‘Poseidon heard his boastful speech 
and straightway took his trident in his mighty hands, and 
smote the rock of Gyrae and clove it in sunder. And one 
part abode in its place, but the sundered part fell into the 
sea,even that on which Aiassat... and bore him down into 
the boundless surging deep.” Trans, Murray, L.C.L. 

2 <That Egypt to which the Greeks sail is land necucetl 
by the Nuyptians, given them by the river.” Hdt. 2. 5. 

7 Cf. Hdt. 7. 129: ‘In ancient days, it is said, there 
was not yet this channel, but those rivers .. . had the same 
volume of water as now, and thereby turned all Thessaly into 
a sea. Now the Thessalians say that Poseidon made this 
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as long as the sea shall last and will stand unharmed 
henceforth by Poseidon. 


14. THESSALY 


This painting suggests Egypt at first view, but 
the story it tells is not Egyptian; rather, in my 
opinion, it deals with the Thessalians. For whereas the 
land which the Egyptians occupy is a gift of the Nile,” 
the Thessalians in early times were not permitted by 
the Peneius to have any land at all, since mountains 
encompassed the level spaces, which the stream 
continually flooded because it had as yet no outlet. 
Therefore Poseidon will break through the mountains 
with his trident and open a gateway for the river. 
Indeed, this is the work which he has now under- 
taken, the mighty task of uncovering the plains; 
his hand is raised to break the mountains apart, but, 
before the blow has fallen, they separate a sufficient 
space to let the river through. In the painter's 
effort to make the action clear, the right side of 
Poseidon has been at the same time both drawn 
back and advanced 4 and he threatens to strike his 
blow, not merely with his hand, but with his whole 
body. He is painted, not dark blue nor yet as a 


passage whereby the Peneius flows; and this is reasonable ; 
for whosoever believes that Poseidon is the shaker of the 
earth and that rifts made by earthquakes are that god's 
handiwork, will judge from the sight of that passage that it 
is of Poseidon’s making ; for it is an earthquake, it seems to 
me, that has riven the mountains asunder.” Trans, Godley, 
L.C.L. 

4 Apparently the body, including the right side, is bent 
backward in order to lend its force to the blow, while it it 
twisted so that the right side is more advanced than the left. 
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TLOs, GAR’ NTrEtpeTHS. TH Tot Kal dowdbeTar TA 
media Kat opara ldwy Kat evpéa, xabdtep 
@aduttas. (3) Naipee Kal 0 TOTAHLOs olov 
avyav t Kai puhatTwy TO €s ayKava —TOTALO 
yap opBoic8ar ov ouvnGes—avariberar Tov 
Titapyoov ws Kodpov kal ToTtmewTepoy Kal 
oponorye’ TO Tocedave expuroer Bat 060 xX pa- 
pevos, dviayer Kal 2) Ocertaria cuvtivovros 
99 Tod VdaTos édaia Kopa@oa Kal dotaxue kal 
modou eparropery ouvaviaXovTos. éoras yap 
Kal (m Tos auTh Tapa TOU Hocedaves, 6 éTay THY 
ceTOppony Tod Geod xabevdovros } yh brodéEnTat 
ets (TOV. 


t’ TAATKOS TONTIOZ® 


(1) Booépou Kai Sup dyyadeov n Apyo 
SuexT*hevoaca péoov On Téuver TO pod.oy tov 
IIdvrov, cai Oédyer THY OddatTav ‘Opdeds ddor, 


1 For abyav Heberdey and others suggest Auéeis (‘‘set 
free’’), Jacobs apéels (‘elated’), Most MSS. give ad@s. 





1 +g. the river god Cephisus in the west pediment of the 
Parthenon. 

2 i.e. the river Titaresinus is a tributary of the river 
Pencius; the river and the river-god Peneius are identified 
in a way somewhat confusing to the reader. 

3 Glaucus, a sea divinity, is associated with Anthedon, a 
city on the north coast of Bueotia near the Locrian border, 
He was the son of Anthedon, eponymous hero of the city, and 
Halcyone (the ‘“‘kingfisher’),. A fisherman, he noted that 
one of the fish he had canght came to life again by contact 
with a certain herb and leapt intothe sea. When he himself 

tasted the same herb, he also plunged into the sea and became 
a sea divinity, 
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god of the sea, but as a god of the mainland. 
Accordingly he greets the plains as he sees that 
they are both broad and level like stretches of the 
sea. The river also rejoices as one exulting; and, 
keeping the usual posture of resting on his elbow! 
(since it is not customary for a river to stand erect), 
he takes up the river Titaresius? as being light water 
and better to drink and promises Poseidon that he 
will flow out in the course he has made. Thessaly 
emerges, the water already subsiding; she wears 
tresses of olive and grain and grasps a colt that 
emerges along with her. For the horse also is to be 
her gift from Poseidon, when the earth shall receive 
the seed of the god while he sleeps and shall bear 
a horse. 


15. GLAUCUS PONTIUS? 


After passing through the Bosporus and between 
the Symplegadae the Argo is already cutting its way 
through the midst of the surging Euxine and Orpheus 
is beguiling the sea by his singing, moreover the Euxine 


The story of the Argo and the golden fleece, the fleece of 
the ram that bore Phrixus and Helle over the Hellespont, 
belongs to the heroes of the generation before the Trojan 
war, The keel of the Argo was fashioned of the oracular oak 
at Dodona, the rustling of whose leaves made known the will 
of Zeus in answer to those who consulted the god; sacred 
doves made their home in its branches, and a sacred spring 
welled up at its foot (cf. Description 33, infra p, 267). When 
the ship Argo was completed, Jason set sail with the heroes 
of his day as companions, including Castor and Pollux (the 
Dioscuri), Orpheus, Heracles, Peleus and Telamon (son of 
Aeacus), and Zetes and Calais (sons of Boreas). It was after 
passing through the Hellespont and between the clashing 
rocks of the Symplegadae, that they encountered Glaucns 
Pontius in the Black Sea (Huxine). Cf. also pp. 49, 319. 
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7 O€ cixover wat um TH GOH) KELTAL O Tlovros. 
Ta pev 61) aywoytpa THs vews AtooKoupot Kal 
‘Hpaxdijs Alaxidat te Kal Bopeadat kat dcov 
TIS jpudéou popas er, Tpomes be Uprppoorar 
TH va dévépov cpxaior, & cata Awdeovny 6 
Zevs €> Ta papvtela EXPATO. (2) Vvepn b€ és 
TOV TAODY je Xpugobr am oKElT at Te év Koryous 
K@dtov xptod apxatou, os Aéyerat Thy “FE AAnY 
onou T@ DpiEw dia tod ovpavod ropOpedoat 
To0TO ‘laowy éXety, o Tal, Tolettae aOrov-— 
ppovpos yap Tis avr@ Spake éuTréeTNEKTAL 
Oetvov Brérwv ral UTEepop@v Tod cabevSew— 
dev dpyer THs vews, ered) Bret es adtov 1 
Tov mod aitia. (3) Kal Tidus pév, & Trai, 
KuBepud, Aéyetat bé ovToal 7 p@TOS avo pwrev 
dria roupérny Oappijcat Ty TEXENY, Avyxevs 
bo ’Adapéws ereréraKTar 7TH Tpopa SEwos ov 
€x TOAAOD TE LOELY Kal €5 TOU caTaPréwat Tov 
Babous Kat mpeTos pev vrroKetpévov Eppatov 
aicOécOat, Tpatos 66 UTohaivoveay yi aowa- 
oac0au. 

(4) "ARAG VOY exTrEeT ANNO aL pot Soxel Kal TO 
TOU Avyxéas 6 Oppa THY 7 poo Bory TOU pacparos, 
up’ ob Kat ot TEVTIKOVT A oT XAT dpevor THY 
elpeciar' ‘Hpaxdijs bev Cit peT 708 paver Tob 
Peapatos,) ate 6) 7 TONES dpotots evTUXOY, ot 
6€ AoiTol Oadud te olwat TodTO Aé€yovory’ 
opatat yap adtois VAadxos o Uovtios, olxioat 
é€ ovToot Tote A€yeTat TY apxaiav ’AvOnddva 
Kal Toas pév Tivos emt Oarattys yevoacOat, 
KUpaTOS 6€ UmTodpaportos av’toy és Ta ToY 

1 Geduatos Jacobs: Oavuartos. 
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listens and is calm under the spell of his song. 
The freight which the ship carries consists of the 
Dioscuri Sa Heracles, the sons of Aeacus and of 
Boreas, and all the offspring of the demigods who 
flourished at this time; and the keel which had been 
fitted beneath the ship was wrought of an ancient 
tree, the tree which Zeus used for his oracular 
utterances at Dodona. Now the purpose of the voyage 
was as follows: In Colchis is preserved a golden 
fleece, the fleece of the ancient ram that ferried Helle 
with Phrixus across the sky, as the story goes. Jason, 
my boy, undertakes the task of securing this fleece 
(a task indeed, for to guard the fleece a dragon of 
fear-inspiring look and disdainful of sleep holds it 
encircled in his coils); for this reason he is commander 
of the ship, since the responsibility for the voyage 
devolves upon him. And Tiphys, my boy, is pilot of 
the ship; and he is said to be the first of men to 
have been bold enough for the art which was till 
then mistrusted ; and Lynceus son of Aphareus is 
stationed at the prow, a man gifted in seeing far 
ahead and in peering deep down into the depths, 
always the first to discern submerged reefs and the 
first to salute land as it dimly appears on the horizon, 
But now, methinks, even the eye of Lynceus is 
stricken with consternation at the approach of the 
apparition, which also causes the fifty sailors to stop 
their rowing; Heracles, it is true, remains unmoved 
at the sight, as one who has met with many like 
monsters, but the rest, I believe, are calling it a 
wonder. For they see Glaucus Pontius. The story 
is that he once dwelt in ancient Anthedon and that 
he ate of a certain grass on the seashore, and that 
when a wave came upon him unawares he was borne 
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1 Palaemon is another name for Melicertes, son of Ino 
Leucothea, Incurring the anger of Hera, Ino was stricken 
with madness and taking her younger son Melicertes jumped 
in the sea, whereupon she became the sea-goddess Leucothea, 
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away to the haunts of the fishes. Now he is probably 
uttering some great oracle, for he excels in this art. 
As to his appearance, the curls of his beard are wet, 
but white as gushing fountains to the sight; and 
heavy are the locks of his hair, which conduct on to his 
shoulders all the water they have taken up from the 
sea; his eyebrows are shaggy and they are joined 
together as though they were one. Ah, the arm' 
how strong it has become through exercise against 
the sea, continually battling against the waves and 
making them smooth for his swimming. Ah, the 
breast! what a shaggy covering of seaweed and 
tangle is spread over it like a coat of hair; while 
the belly beneath is undergoing a change and already 
begins to disappear. That Glaucus is a fish as to 
the rest of his body is made evident by the tail, 
which is lifted and bent back toward the waist ; and 
the part of it that is shaped like a crescent is 
sea-purple in colour. Kingfishers circle about him 
both singing the deeds of men (for they like Glaucus 
have been transformed from the men they once were) 
and at the same time giving to Orpheus a specimen 
of their own song, by reason of which not even the 
sea is without music. 


16. PALAEMON 2 


The people sacrificing at the Isthmus, they would 
be the people of Corinth; and yonder king of the 


and Melicertes the sea-god Palaemon. The worship of 
Palaemon was carried on at the Isthmus of Corinth and at 
various points on the shores of Greece. At the Isthmus the 
Isthmian games apparently were established in his honour, 
and only later were taken up into the worship of Poseidon. 
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1 evayicuara and opirrew, like dpya, refer to a class of 
sacritices offered to heroes and chthonic gods, but not to 
Olympian gods, 
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people, let us consider him to be Sisyphus; and 
this precinct of Poseidon gently resounding to the 
murmur of the sea—for the foliage of the pines 
makes this music—all this, my boy, indicates the 
following: Ino throwing herself from the land for 
her part becomes Leucothea and one of the band of 
the Nereids, while as for the child, the earth will 
claim the infant Palaemon. Already the child is 
putting in towards shore on a dolphin obedient to 
his will, and the dolphin making its back level bears 
the sleeping child, slipping noiselessly through the 
calm water so as not to disturb his sleep. And as 
he approaches, a sanctuary opens in the Isthmus as 
the earth is split apart by Poseidon, who, I fancy, 
announces to Sisyphus here the advent of the child 
and bids him offer sacrifice to him. Sisyphus is 
sacrificing yonder black bull which he has no doubt 
taken from the herd of Poseidon. The meaning of 
the sacrifice, the garb worn by those who conducted 
it, the offerings, my boy, and the use of the knife 
must be reserved for the mysterious rites of Palaemon 
—for the doctrine is holy and altogether secret, 
inasmuch as Sisyphus the wise first hallowed it; for 
that he is a wise man is shown at once, methinks, 
by the intent look on his face. And as for the face 
of Poseidon, if he were about to shatter the Gyrean 
rocks? or the Thessalian mountains,? he would doubt- 
less have been painted as terrible and like one dealing 
a blow; but since he is receiving Melicertes as his 
guest in order that he may keep him on land, he 
smiles as the child makes harbour, and bids the 
Isthmus spread out its bosom and become the home 
2 Cf. supra, Description 13, p. 131. 
° Cf, supra, Description 14, p. 182. 
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1 |iadds Keyxpeal mov raya (‘‘very likely Cenchreae”’), 
which most recent eclitors delete as a gloss. 
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of Melicertes. The Isthmus, my boy, is painted in 
the form of a divinity reclining at full length upon 
the ground, and it has been appointed by nature to 
lie between the Aegean and the Adriatic as though 
it were a yoke laid upon the two seas. On the right 
it has a youth, surely the town Lechaeum,! and on 
the left are girls; these are the two seas, fair 
and quite calm, which lie alongside the land that 
represents the Isthmus. 


17, ISLANDS 


1. Would you like, my boy, to have us discourse 
about those islands just as if from a ship, as though 
we were sailing in and out among them in the 
spring-time, when Zeplhyrus makes the sea glad 
by breathing his own breeze upon it? But you 
must be willing to forget the land and to accept 
this as the sea, not roused and turbulent nor yet 
flat and calm, but a sea fit for sailing and as it were 
alive and breathing. Lo, we have embarked; for 
no doubt you agree? Answer for the boy “1 
agree, let us go sailing.”” You perceive that the sea 
is large, and the islands in it are not, by Zeus, 
Lesbos, nor yet Imbros or Lemnos, but small islands 
herding together like hamlets or cattle-folds or, by 
Zeus, like farm-buildings on the sea-shore. 

The first 2 of these is steep and sheer and fortified 


1 Lechaeum, the north port of Corinth, on the Corinthian 
Gulf; Cenchreae (represented by the ‘‘ girls ”), the east port 
of Corinth on the Saronic Gulf. 

2 Welcker recognized the seven (or nine) islands of Aeolus, 
described by Servius ad Iirg. Aen. 1. 52; see Pereira, Jn 
Keiche des Aeolus. 
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1 The type of Poseidon with right foot on the prow of a 
ship is illustrated by the Vatican statue (prow and dolphin 
restored). As Benndorf points out. the Poseidon of the 
picture follows this familiar type; but the god is dressed 
like a farmer, the ship's prow has been transformed to serve 
asa plough, and his foot is pressed on the plough like 
a farmer's in ploughing. The ‘‘yoke” seems to mean a 
yoke of oxen. Cf. supra, p. 187. 
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by a natural wall; it lifts its peak aloft for all-seeing 
Poseidon; it is watered with running water and 
furnishes the bees with food of mountain flowers, 
which the Nereids also doubtless pluck when they 
sport along the seashore. The adjoining island, 
which is flat and covered with a deep soil, is 
inhabited by both fishermen and farmers, who offer 
each other a market, the latter bringing of the fruits 
of their husbandry, the former of the fish they 
have caught; and they have set up yonder 
statue of Poseidon the Farmer with a plough and a 
yoke,! crediting him with the fruits of the earth; 
but that Poseidon may not seem too much a 
landsman, the beak of a ship is attached to the 
plough and he breaks the ground as though sailing 
through it. The two islands next to these were 
formerly both joined in one;? but having been 
broken apart in the middle by the sea its two parts 
have become separated by the width of a river. 
This you might know from the painting, my boy ; 
for you doubtless see that the two severed portions 
of the island are similar, and correspond to each 
other, and are so shaped that concave parts fit 
those that project. Europe once suffered the same 
experience in the region of the Thessalian Tempe ;3 
for when earthquakes laid open that land, they 
indicated on the fractures the correspondence of 
the mountains one to the other, and even to-day 
there are visible cavities where rocks once were, 
which correspond to the rocks torn from them, 


2 Apparently the name of the island of Didyme (modern 
Salina) suggested to the painter (or the writer) the 
conception of two islands connected by a bridge: Benndorf. 

3 Cf. supra, Description 15, p. 185. 
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1 bmep Jacobs: tnd. 





2 The island may he the modern Voleano (the ancient 
Hiera). 

2 Pind. Pyth. 1.21. ‘Etna, from whose inmost eaves 
burst forth the pe founts of unapproachable fire.” 
Trans. Sandys, L.¢ 

3 The story of T ke (T'yphoeus), offspring of Gaia, is told 
by Hesiod, Theog. S2Uf. In the battle of the Gods and the 
(uiants he is overthrown but not slain by a thunderbolt of 
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and, moreover, traces have not yet disappeared of the 
heavy forest growth that must have followed the 
mountain sides when they split apart; for the beds 
of the trees are still left. So we may consider 
that some such thing happened to this island; 
but a bridge has been thrown over the channel, 
with the result that the two islands look like one; 
and while ships sail under the bridge, wagons go 
over it; in fact you doubtless see the men making 
the passage, that they are both wayfarers and 
sailors, 

The neighbouring island, my boy, we may 
consider a marvel;! for fire smoulders under the 
whole of it, having worked its way into underground 
passages and cavities of the island, through which 
as through ducts the flames break forth and produce 
terrific torrents from which pour mighty rivers of 
fire? that run in billows to the sea. If one wishes 
to speculate about such matters, the island provides 
natural bitumen and sulphur; and when these are 
mixed by the sea, the island is fanned into flame by 
many winds, drawing from the sea that which sets 
the fuel aflame. But the painting, following the 
accounts given by the poets,? goes farther and 
ascribes a myth to the island. A giant, namely, 
was once struck down there, and upon him as he 
struggled in the death agony the island was placed 
as a bond to hold him down, and he does not yet 


Zeus, and a mountain is placed upon him to hold him 
confined. While the story was first localized in Asia Minor, 
it was transferred to Sicily, where the eruptions of Etna 
were interpreted as the fire of his breath. The story of 
Enceladus, the opponent of Athena in the battle of the Gods 
and the Giants, was transferred from Attica to various 
voleanic regions in Italy and Sicily. 
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Y An indication that Philostratus is writing in Campania, 
which contirms the statement in the Prooemium (295, 14, 
p. 5, supra): Benndorf. 

2°Cf. Pind, Myth. 1,15 f. ‘That foeman of the gods, 
Typhon with his hundred heads, who was nurtured of old 
by the famed Cilician cave, though now the steep shores 
above Cyme, and Sicily too, lieth heavy on his shaggy 
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yield but from beneath the earth renews the fight 
and breathes forth this fire as he utters threats. 
Yonder figure, they say, would represent Typho 
in Sicily or Enceladus here in Italy,? giants that 
both continents and islands are pressing down, not 
yet dead indeed but always dying.2 And you, 
yourself, my boy, will imagine that you have not 
been left out of the contest, when you look at the 
peak of the mountain; for what you see there are 
thunderbolts which Zeus is hurling at the giant, 
and the giant is already giving up the struggle 
but still trusts in the earth, but the earth has 
grown weary because Poseidon does not permit 
her to remain in place. Poseidon has spread a 
mist over the contest, so that it resembles what 
has taken place in the past rather than what is 
taking place now. 

This hill encircled by the sea is the home of a 
serpent,? guardian doubtless of some rich treasure 
that lies hidden under the earth. This creature 
is said to be devoted to gold and whatever golden 
thing it sees it loves and cherishes; thus the fleece 
in Colchis and the apples of the Hesperides, since 
they seemed to be of gold, two serpents that never 
slept guarded and claimed as their own. And the 
serpent of Athena, that even to-day still makes its 


breast, and the column that soareth to heaven crusheth him, 
even snow-clad Etna. ... And that monster flingeth aloft 
the most fearful founts of fire. . .” Sandys in L. Ci. 

3 Benndorf points out that to-day many Greek islands 
abound, or are thought to abound, in snakes, so that such 
names as Apakoriai, Ogiotcca, “Tdpa, etc., are often applied to 
them; he also quotes Brunn’s suggestion that this ‘‘ home of 
a serpent” may be the well-known island of Phoenicusa 
(Filicudi) now called the ‘grotto del Love marino.” 
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Kat avarol Geppot eve Kal Ta TuTala ayropntt 
Keiweva, Kal Tas veBpidas 6 Cépupos olov aiper 
avo Tis ys, ddes Te of pev euTréxovTat Tois 
0 Oupcas, at & bro Tod olvou wapeitar Cwvrvabar 
avrous Tais Baxxyacs cabevdortas. (8) Borpus 
dé of ev dpyaour, of S& Tepxatovow, of 8 
dudaxes, of © oivdvOat Soxodcr cecogpicpévou 
to} Avoricov tas wpas Tov apr ero, ws del 
Tpuyon. appira pets & ott Te of Borpus, ws 
Kal TOV TeTPaV annpTiabac Kab 7H Oadatty 
emixpepwac Oat, orwpifovet Te TporTETOmEvor 
Paratriol Te Kal ijrepatat dpves- Thy yap 
dpmedov 6 Avovucos TapeXet Kouvayy maot TAnD 


30 THs yavKos, éxeivyy b€ povny dpa aT@betTat 





1The ‘serpent of Athena,” which was regularly 
represented with the Athena of the Athenian acropolis s, is 
connected with the story of the snake-king Erechtheus. 
Probably its home was the erypt beneath the north porch of 
the Erechtheum. According to Plutarch, the story that the 
honey-cake, with which this serpent was fed each month, 
remained untasted at the time of the Persian invasion, 
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home on the Acropolis? in my opinion has loved 
the people of the Athenians because of the gold 
which they make into grasshopper pins for their 
hair.2 Here the serpent himself is of gold; and 
the reason he thrusts his head out of the hole is, 
I think, that he fears for the safety of the treasure 
hidden below. 

Canopied with ivy and bryony and grape-vines, this 
next island claims to be dedicated to Dionysus, but 
adds that Dionysus is now absent, doubtless revelling 
somewhere on the mainland, having entrusted to 
Seilenus the sacred objects of this place; these 
objects are yonder cymbals lying upside down, and 
golden mixing-bowls overtur ned, and flutes still warm, 
and drums lying silent; the west wind seems to lift 
the fawn-skins from the ground; and there are 
serpents, some of which are twined about the thyrsi 
and others, in a drunken sleep, are at the disposal of 
the Bacchantes for use as girdles. Of the clusters 
of grapes some are ripe to bursting, some are turning 
dark, some are still green, and some appear to be 
budding, since Dionysus has cunningly fixed the 
seasons of the vines so that he may gather a 
continuous harvest.2 The clusters are so abundant 
that they both hang from the rocks and are suspended 
over the sea, and Birds of both the sea and the land 
fly up to pluck them; for Dionysus provides the vine 
for all birds alike except the owl, and this bird alone 


was used by Themistocles to prove that the serpent and 
Athena herself had deserted the city of Athens. 

2 The golden cicada, worn by the Athenians before Solon’s 
time, was an emblem of their claim to be autochthonous, for 
the cicada was thought to be earth-born. 

3 The author is influenced by Homer’s description of the 
gardens of Alcinotis, O7. 7. 125 ff. 
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Ta Botpvwv, emevdy Tots avO pwr ots dra Barrer 
TOV oivov. wa yap THs yAavKOS et hayou madiov 
19) TLOV Te Kav} iouvov, drexGaverat T® olvm 
Tacay THY HALKiaY Kal OUT av riot Kal doBoiro 
rovs peOvorvtas. (9) Sd & ottw te Opacis, o 
mai, ws unde tov Letdnvov todtov, Tov dvAaKa 
THs vynoov, boBetcCat peOvovTa te Kal amto- 
pevov THS Baxyns. % 8 ode afsot és avrov 
Sréreey, adAa TOD Avovicou épaca davatuTovTat 
avrov Kal dvaypader Kat opa 7H) Tapovta: TO 
yap Tov obGarpav 7005. 7h Bdaeyn petéwpov 
Bév, ov pany Eo of epwtix av ppovtidwr. 

(10) Tavti 8é 1) dvacs Ta dpn EviOcioa pigov 
elpyacTat dacetuv Te Kal drys TEW, oTmoan 
KuTaplTTov TE yr js Kal mevens Kal eXUTNS 
Spudv te av Kal xéSpov Kat yap Ta dévdpa 
TOV éauTov yeypan rac Tpomov. Ta pev én 
EvOnpa Tis vijcov ovo jipat TE avixvevouat ral 
édapnBoror hoyXas el Ta Onpia nppévor Kat 
toka vol. Kat HaXaipas 6é, © Tal, rat Kopu- 
vas P€povewy of ayxeuayor opav Kal Opacets, 
dixtud Te TavTA bujerac THS Drys. Ta pev 
eyxorrriaacbar Onptor, 7a 68 Sjaat, ta 6€ oyelv 
Tob Spopov. Kat 7a pev ely Tat Tav Onpiwr, 
7a de waXETAL, Ta O€ Hence TOV BadXovta 
evepyos 6€ mas Bpaxiwv veavias, ral owvetai- 
povot Bony Kuves avdpaciv, ws Kal THY AX 


1 se xal L, re rt kad Mare. Cl. xi. 29, Jacobs conj. &r: kal. 
i . . ie ’ 
The Teubner editors, while proposing te kat &owov én, 
delete from text vamiov . . . aowoy, which seem confirmed, 
however, by Philost. Vit. -fpoll. ILI. 40; see note under 
ry DY } 
translation. 
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he drives away from the clusters because it gives 
man a prejudice against wine. For if an infant child 
that has never tasted wine should eat the eggs of an 
owl, he hates wine all his life and would ‘refuse to 
drink it and would be afraid of dranken men.! Bat 
you are bold enough, my boy, not to fear even the 
Seilenus here that guards the island, though he is 
both drunken and is trying to seize a Bacchante. 
She, however, does not deign to look at him, but 
since she loves Dionysus she fashions his image in 
her mind and pictures him and sees him, absent 
though he is; for though the look of the Bacchante’s 
eyes is wavering. yet assuredly it is not free from 
dreams of love. 

Nature in fashioning yonder mountains has made 
an island thickly grown and covered with forest, 
lofty cypress and fir and pine, oaks also and cedar ; 
for the trees are painted each in its characteristic 
form. The regions on the island where wild beasts 
abound are tracked by hunters of boar and deer, 
some equipped with hunting-spears and with bows. 
Knives and clubs, my boy, are carried by the bold 
hunters that attack at close quarters; and here nets 
are spread through the forest, some to surround the 
animals, some to entrap them, and some to check 
their running. Some of the animals have been 
taken, some are struggling. some have overpowered 
the hunter; every youthful arm is in action, and 
dogs join men in an outery, so that you might say 


1 Cf, Philostratus’ Li/e of Apollonius, IIT. 40 (Conybeare’s 
translation, L.C.L.), where a father is enjoined to make his 
infant son a teetotaler by this prescription: ‘‘for if it is fed 
upon them fowls’ eggs] before it tastes wine, distaste for wine 
will be bred in it, ete.” 
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puvar EvpBaxyevey 7H Orpa. ta be peydha 
Tov puTav Sputopo orabacr diatéuvovtes, Kai 
O pev diaper Tov TéNEKUY, 6 6é eu BeBrnxev, 
o &é Drjrye AaBov Trea TOMLT BEvOv vmo Tob 
TATED, 0 8 émtoxotmeitas THY éMaray iorod 
évexey TeK peut popeevos * Tob devdpou Tpos Ti 
vay, o 6€ 7a véa Kai dp0a tev dévdpwv Téuver 
és Ta EpeTexd, 

(11) ‘HS amroppat meéTpa ral 6 Tay aldviev 
di} jos Kat Oo év pécats Opis amo Tod ToLodsE 
yéeyparrat Aoyov. ot aE pwrror tals aidviais 
émetiBevtat pa Ae ov TOV Kpeav évexa* pédav 
yap Kal roo @bes Kat ovde TELVOVTL 8U TO é€ 
aura Kpeas, yaoréepa bé mapéxovtat mato 
laTpar, otay Tous yevoapevous auris evaitous 
drropaivery Kal coupous, umvnral odoat Kal 
TupeEdwT oe" DUKTWP yap avrais évagtpamToval, 
Tpooaryovrat b€ Tov KyvKA Opi emt Loipa TeV 
(ALG KO MEV OY peedwvoy eivar Kab Tpoeypnyo- 
pévar chav. o 6é jv OararrLos ben, XpnaTos 
de opts wat om parypov Kat Onpacat wep ToL 
aedpannjs, T pos 6é ye bmvov éppwrar Kat Kadevoet 
oMtKpd. TAT ToL Kal dimopuc Oot TOUS opOanr- 
pous éxetvats. ésretdav oby émt Oaita aToTTO- 
ol, i) Mev oi oupet Trepl Tv wétTpav, ai © 
ijKovow €s éo 7 épav amayoue at dexaTny avT@ 
Tav TeOnpapevwy Kal xabevdovow dn Tepl 
autor ov Kadevdorta ovd av yrrnOévta brvov 

1 Pikkolos would insert 7d piKos before tod dévdpou, ‘for 
- mast, judging the height of the tree in relation to his 
ship. 





1 See critical note. 
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that Echo herself joins in the revel of the hunt. 
Woodsmen cut through the tall trees and trim them; 
and while one raises his axe, another has driven it 
home, a third whets his axe which he finds dull from 
hewing, another examines his fir tree, judging the 
tree with a view to a mast for his ship,! and still 
another cuts young and straight trees for oars. 

The precipitous rock and the flock of seagulls? and 
the bird’ in their midst have been painted for some 
such reason as this: The men are attacking the 
sea-gulls, but not, by Zeus, for their flesh, which is 
black and noisome and unpalatable even to a hungry 
man; but these birds supply to the sons of the 
doctors? a stomach of such properties as to assure a 
good appetite in those who eat it and to make them 
agile. The birds being drowsy are easily caught by 
torchlight, for the hunters flash a light upon them 
at night. But the gulls induce the tern with a part 
of the food they catch to act asa warden and to keep 
awake for them. Now though the tern is a sea-bird, 
yet it is simple-minded, easy-going, and inefficient 
at catching prey; but in resisting sleep it is strong 
and in fact sleeps but little. For this reason it lets 
out the use of its eyes to the gulls, So when the 
gulls fly away after food, the tern keeps guard around 
the home rock, and the gulls return tow vards evening 
bringing to it a tithe of what they have caught; 
they at once sleep round about the tern, and it st: iys 
awake and is never overcome by sleep except when 


2 On the island of Filicudi (the ancient Phoenicusa) visitors 
are shown a cave near the shore, frequented by an immense 
number of gulls. Pereira, Jm Riiche des Acolus, p. 90. 

3 ie. the tern mentioned below. 

‘ i.e. the medical profession ; sons was the regular name 
for disciples, e.g. ‘ Asclepiads ” for disciples of “Asclepius ; 
and ‘‘sons of the prophets” for disciples of the prophets. 
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TOTE, el fy avtat SovXovrat. et O€ dohov Tou 
15 mpoatovtos aiabotro, 6 O wev avaBod Topov Te Kal 
o€v, ai & aro ouvd patos dpbeicar pevyouaw 
dvéyouoat TOV Heredavor, et TET OMEVOS arretTrot 
mote, ddr évtaiba Eatnxe Kat tas alOvias 
TeptopG. ears 8 avtob TO ev év peérais éotavat 
20 tais Opyoty o Iparevs 6 év tais dwxats, To bé 
1) Kadevdeivy UTED TOV Upwrea. 
VIL (12) ‘Evtabda be, ® Tal, Kat cabepprarar 
ymiv, Kat O Te per évona TH Vow OvK olda, 
xpvar} & ap 7 pos Ve €bod dvonatorro, el py 
pare ot mountal THY To.dvoe émovupiay éEev- 
pijkace tois Kanrols te Kat Oavpaciows macaw. 
WKLTTAL pev 8), or oa» Bacirtera puxpa 6é- 
Eao Gar ov yap dpooet ye évraida Ts ovee 
dpe oupyjcet, meplestt & avdTh mnyov, wv 
Tas bev axpawpyets Te Kal yuxpas exdidwat, 
Tas b€ exTUp@oaca. éotw & ovTw TIS eUpous, 
ws Kal TH Garacoy eTLTANPPUPELY. TO TOL 
poOtov tovto myyat wroxvpatifovcer Céovcar 
Kat olov éx éBnT05 avaTaddopeval Te Kal 
35 avaTndocat, wept as BéBAyntTar Toe % viTos. 
309K. 70 per ody Batya Tie Tov THya@Vv éxdocEws 
elte TS ys TWpogihxe voile eite TH Oadacon 
otxeton, Sixdoer 0d¢ 0 Upwrevs: tee yap 3) 
Oeutatevowy tovto. (13) Ta bé merodtopéva 
5 THS Moov cKoT@pmev. wkiaTat yap On év aUTH 
ToAEwWS KaAHS Te Kai AauTpas EldwroY GaoV 
oixkla, kat Baotdcxov eicw Tpédbetar Tratdior, 


to 
ue 


3¢ 





1 The reference is to O01. 4. 413 f. 
2 On the modern Basiluzzo, one of the Liparian Islands 
(‘‘Basilidin,” Geoyr. Rev. V.23, p. 406, 12), thereare still ruin 
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they are willing. If it senses the approach of any 
danger it raises a piercing shrill cry, and they rise at 
the ‘signal and fly away, supporting their warden if 
ever it grows weary in flight. But in this picture 
it is standing and watching over the gulls. In that 
it stands in the midst of its birds, the tern is like 
Proteus among his seals.t but it is superior to Proteus 
in that it does not sleep. 

On this island, my boy, we have put ashore; 
and though I do not know what its name is, I at 
least should call it “golden,” had not the poets 
applied this epithet at random to everything beautiful 
and marvellous. It is only big enough to have a 
small palace ;? for no one will plough “here or culti- 
vate the vine; but it has an abundance of springs, to 
some of which it furnishes pure cold water and to 
some water that it has heated. Let us conclude that 
it is an island so well supplied with water that the 
water overflows into the sea. As for this surging 
water, bubbling springs that leap up and bound on 
high as from a “cauldron cause the rippling waves, and 
this island surrounds the springs. Now the marvel of 
the source of the springs, whether one should assume 
that they come from the earth or should locate them 
in the sea, Proteus here shall decide; for he has 
come to render judgment on this point. Let us 
examine the city that has been built upon the 
island. For in truth there has been built there a 
likeness of a fair and splendid city no larger than 
a house, and therein is nurtured a royal child and 


of ancient walls and other remains from antiquity ; and along 
its eastern shore gases are said to bubble up in thesea. Pereira, 
Im Reiche des Aeolus, p. 90 (Benndorf). The plural Baothea 
is used of one palace, ‘‘royal quarters.” 
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aOupua b€ av’T® Todt. O€atpa yup éotey, 
omoca avtov te b€EacOat Kal Tovs ovpTaiotas 
TouT@l maidas, inmodponos te €Ewxoddpuntal 
Tis dToxpav Trois Mehutatous KUvLOLOLS Tept- 
dpapety avrov immous yap 81) 6 mais tabTa 
ToeiTar Kal cuveXeL opas Cuyov Te Kal appa, 
Heox no ovrar * é€ Umrd TovTwvl Tav TiOnKwY, 
ods To Taidiov Oeparovtas ayeitar. (14) 
Aaywos b€ ovToct xOés oipas elowKxicpévos 
Euvéyetar pev tudvte dowd xadanep Kvor, 
bedéa0ar 8 otk aktot Kat dtorktcOaat Tovs 
Seapous €GédXer TioTtevwy Tois mpocBiols TeV 
TOOwD, pirraxes Te Kal «ltTa év otxioxw 
TREKTO Secpyveov bixnv év TH bijow dSoverv 
aoet dé 1) wey omdca older, 6 be Omdca pavddver. 


wy ~KTKAQY 


(1) Of Oepiforvtés Te Ta ARLA Kal TpYYO@rTES 
Tas apTéXous OUTE Tpocav, @ Tal, TavTa ovUTE 
eputevoar, arn abropara yy} opiow ava- 
TE peTret Tata: cia yep 0) Kurrores, ols ovK 
oda é€& bTov Ty yi ot Total Bovnovrat 
avropua eval ov pépet. meTointar o& avrous 
Ka TroLwEevas Ta mpoBara aga morov Te 
TO ydda ToUTwY yobvTat Kai bor. of 8 oT 


1 jvioxnoorrat Schenkl and Benndorf: joxjoev or 
qyrroxjoov libri. 





1 Ze. Maltese. 
2 The tirst section of the description is full of reminiscences 
of Homer: ¢.g. Od. 9 108, the Cyelopes ‘ plant nothing 
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the city is his plaything. There is a theatre large 
enough to receive him and his playfellows, and a 
hippodrome has been constructed of sufficient size 
for little Melitaean? dogs to run races in; for the 
boy uses these as horses and they are held together 
by yoke and chariot, and the drivers will be these 
apes that the boy regards as his servants. Yonder 
hare, brought into the house only yesterday, I believe, 
is fastened with a purple leash like a dog, but it 
objects to being bound and seeks to slip its bonds 
with the help of its front feet; and a parrot and a 
magpie in a woven cage sing like Sirens on the 
island; the magpie sings what it knows, but the 
parrot what it has been taught. 


18. CYCLOPS 


These men harvesting the fields and gathering 
the grapes, my boy, neither ploughed the land nor 
planted the vines,? but of its own accord the earth 
sends forth these its fruits for them; they are in 
truth Cyclopes, for whom, I know not why, the poets 
will that the earth shall produce its fruits spon- 
taneously. And the earth has also made a shep- 
herd-folk of them by feeding the flocks, whose 
milk they regard as both drink and meat. They 


with their hands nor plough ; but all these things spring up 
for them without sowing or ploughing, wheat, and barley, and 
vines”; 112, ‘Neither assemblies for council have they, 
nor appointed laws,” but they ‘‘dwell on the peaks of the 
mountains in hollow caves”; 246 f., Polyphemus drinks 
milk and eats cheese and (291) makes his supper on two of 
the companions of Odysseus. 
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ayopav yiweckovaly ovte BovrevTypiov, avdé} 
olkor, WANA TA pHypaTa ecorKiadmerot TOD dpous. 

(2) Tous pev (ous éa, TTodvgr pos 6é 0 Tod 
Hocevéavos WYpl@oTaros avTav olKee évradda, 
piav pev Ureptetrav odpuv ToD opOarpod évos 
b1'T08, mhareia b€ 7H put évtBaivwv Tou xeidous 
Kab oLTOUMEVOS TOUS _abporous HoTeEp Tov 
Neovt@y ol pol. puri 6€ dméXeTat Tov ToLOU- 
Tou ction, ws 42) Bopos pneé cindyys paivorto: 
epa yap ths Vadatetas rraSovans és TouTl 70 
mérayos adiaTopév aura amo Tob dpous. 
(3) Kai ? pev oupiyé € ere vmro wads Kat aT pepel, 
éore & avrT@ TOLpEVUK OV dopa, ws deve) TE ei) 
Kat yadpos Kab note dppaxos Kal ws veBpous 
TH Vanateig oxuppever Kal dpKrous. Ser 6é 
vTo mpivy tadra, ove) orrov QUT @ Ta mpdBara 
véweTar eldms ov8 oToca éotiv ovs’ brou y} 
eve. dperos Te Kal Sewvos yéypaTTaL YalTnY jEv 
dvacetwv opOny Kat ipprraph mT Vos dixnr, 
Kapxpous oe vropaivey odovTas ex Bopod 700 
yevelou, oTépvov Te Kal yaoTépa Kal TO ets évuxa 
HKOV AdaLOs TaVTA. Kal PEEL pev Hwepov Py, 

1 ovS: Kayser: obre. 


Cf. Vheoer, 11. 3t f. 

“One long shay eyebrow ear to ear my forehead o’er 

doth go, 

And but one eye beneath doth lie, and the nose stands 

wide on the lip.” 
poe Edinonds, Greek Bucolic Pocts, LCA. 

Theocritus has written the song of the C vclop’s serenade 
ne which Philostvatus draws fr cely in $2; ef. /dyll 11, 
19 ff. 
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know neither assembly nor council nor yet houses, 
but they inhabit the clefts of the mountain, 

Not to mention the others, Polyphemus son of 
Poseidon, the fiercest of them, lives here; he has a 
single eyebrow extending above his single eye and 
a broad nose astride his upper lip,t and he feeds 
upon men after the manner of savage lions. But at 
the present time he abstains from such food that he 
may not appear gluttonous or disagreeable; for he 
loves Galatea, who is sporting here on the sea, and 
he watehes her from the mountain-side. And 
though his shepherd’s pipe is still under his arm and 
silent, yet he has a pastoral song to sing that tells 
how white she is and skittish and sweeter than un- 
ripe grapes,? and how he is raising for Galatea fawns 
and bear-cubs.3 All this he sings beneath an ever- 
green oak, heeding not where his flocks are feeding 
nor their number nor even, any longer. where the 
earth is. He is painted a creature of the mountains, 
fearful to look at, tossing his hair. which stands 
erect and is as dense as the foliage of a pine tree, 
showing a set of jagged teeth in his voracious jaw, 
shaggy all over—breast and belly and limbs even to 
the nails. He thinks, because he is in love, that his 


“QO Galatea fair and white, white as the curds in whey, 
Dapper as lamb a-frisking, wanton as calf at play, 
And plump of shape as ruddyi ing grape, .. .” 


fSlav Gupaxos seems to be a witticism suggesting Poly- 
phemus’ idea of a compliment ; in Theocritus 1. 21 giapwréca 
bupaxos oy Gs, “plumper of shape than ruddying grape,” is 
found the clue to the interpretation of Philostratus. 
2 Cf. Theocr. 11. 40, 
“ And O, there’s gifts in store for thee, 
Eleven fawns, all white collars, and cosset Lear’s cubs 
four for thee.” 
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erreton) Epa, _ ryptov 6é Opa Kal Uroxabyjpevor € ett 
20 kabamep TH Onpta Ta avayens NTTMMLEVA. 

4) ‘TE 8 év dmadh th Oadrdoon Taiter 
TETP@pOV derpivev Evvaryovoa omobuyourtay 
Kal TAUTOV TVEOVTOY, map0evor oe avrous dyouat 

25 Tpitwvos, at dpaat Tis Tanraretas, emia Topi- 
fovea opas, el Tt ayepeox av Te Kal Tapa Tap 
yulav mpdtroter, 4 o rep xepanrijs du op- 
pupov Mev Ay) Ocov és Tov vépupov aiper oKLay 
éavTy elvat Kal iotiov TH Appar, ad ob Kat 

30 aby?) Tis él TO wéTwWTOY Kal THY KEpAadY KEL 
ovmTw noleov * TOD Tis Tapelds avOous, ai Kopat 
& avtis ove aveivTat TO bedipo did Bpoxor 
yap 8) eloe Kal KpElTTOUS TOU dvepou. Kal pny 
Kal ayxwv Sektos exxettat evKOY StaxALvwr 

35 TWhyuy Kal avataver tovs baxtvous mpos 

371K. dTaX@® TO Ow Kal wrévat UTokupaivovat Kai 
patos Unavictatat Kai ovde THY émuyouvida 
éxrelTrEL 1) Opa. oO Tapaos 6€ Kal 7 ouvaTrony}- 
yovta avT@ ydpis éparos, O17 mal, ¥ yeypanrat 
Kal emeyravet THs Carats otov cuBepvav TO 





5 appa. Gavpa ol opBarpot- Brérovat yap vTep- 
Oploy Te Kal GuUVATLOY TH prjKEL TOD TWEAaYoUS. 
0 POPBAS 

(1) ‘O ev TOTALS, @ Tat, Kyptcos Botwrios 

TE Kal OV TOV dpovs ov, oxnvovat & én avTd 

‘Preyvat BapBapor wores ow dvTes. ot 5é 
1 jdlav Hamaker: #8.ov libri. 

Phorbas was a mythical king of the Phlegyans, who is 

said to have lived at Panopeus in Phocis, and who made 
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glance is gentle, but it is wild and stealthy still, 
like that of wild beasts subdued under the force of 
necessity, 

The nymph sports on the peaceful sea, driving a 
team of four dolphins yoked together and working 
in harmony; and maiden-daughters of Triton, 
Galatea’s servants, guide them, curbing them in if 
they try to do anything mischievous or contrary to 
the rein. She holds over her head against the wind 
a light scarf of sea-purple to provide a shade for 
herself and a sail for her chariot, and from it a kind 
of radiance falls upon her forehead and her head, 
though no whit more charming than the bloom on 
her cheek ; her hair is not tossed by the breeze, for it 
is so moist that it is proof against the wind. And lo, 
her right elbow stands out and her white forearm is 
bent back, while she rests her fingers on her delicate 
shoulder, and her arms are gently rounded, and her 
breasts project, nor yet is beauty lacking in her thigh. 
Her foot, with the graceful part above the foot, is 
painted as on the sea, my boy, and it lightly touches 
the water as if it were the rudder guiding her 
chariot. Her eyes are wonderful, for they have a 
kind of distant look that travels as far as the sea 
extends, 


19. PHORBAS1 


This river, my boy, is the Boeotian Cephisus, 
a stream not unknown to the Muses; and on its 
bank Phlegvans are encamped, barbarian people 
who do not yet live in cities. Of the two men 


the sacred way to Delphi unsafe for those who wished to 
visit the shrine of Apolio, 
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TUK TEVOVTES Tov Te oipea "ATrO\wva opas, 0 
8 av PopBas éoriv, ov eg tGavTo ot Preydar 
Baatréa, ered) péyas Tapa wavtas ovtos Kal 
@potatos Tov évous. muKTever 5€ "ATOAK@Y 
Tpos avTov UTép THY Tapodwy. Tip yap evOv 
Poxéov te cai Aerpov obov Kxatacyov ovte 
Over LvO0t oddeis Ete obTe Taldvas amaye. TA 
Oe@, ypnopot Te Kal AOyLA Kat dudal Tpiwobos 
EXNENELTTAL TUYTA. (2) Anorever 6é Tov adXrwv 
Preyvov dnorakas éauTov" THY yap Spor, @ 
Tal, TAVT Tv oiKov TeTounTal, Kal Tap avTov 
horta@ow ot Preyvar Stxacopevot Oytrov ev Tois 
Bactrelots Tovtats. Tous b€ Badifovtas és TO 
fepov AauBdvev yépovtas péev Kat Taidas els 
TO Kowov TOV Preyvav TéuTEL AHCeaOal Te Kal 
arvoway, Tols b€ éppwmevertépors dvtarrobveTat 
Kal TOUS wey KaTaTTAaNalE, TOUS b€é UTrEpTpexet, 
Tovs 6€ TayKpario aipet Kal ur epBorais dtoxev 
ceparas TE GTOKOTTOV avaT TEL TiS épuos Kat 
uTo TovTw bf Te AVOpo, at é ara PTHVTAL TOV 
rrop0ewr pudacat Kai Tas pev avous opas, Tas 
6€ mpoapitous, at bé eis Kpavia TEpLr}KOUTL, 
Tearpace oe Kat ordoAvLELY €olKacty ELaTVEOVTOS 
avtas ToD avépuov. 

(3) Ppovobyre 6é avr@ Tais ‘Odupmidat Tav- 
Tabs KEL O "ATO elKaoas éauTov perpaxio 
TUKTD. Kai TO pev Tob Beob eldos CKELPEKO UNS, 
o Tal, yeypanrat Kal Tas Xairas avErnpas, 
iva evSoum TH Kehadi muKtevy, axrives dé 
anmaviotavrar TéplE! Tod ueTwTou Kai pediaua 


' ep.€ Benndorf and Miinsterberg ; mzpl, rapa, or amd. 
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boxing you doubtless see that one is Apollo, and the 
other is Phorbas, whom the Phlegyans have made 
king because he is tall beyond all of them and the 
most savage of the race. Apollo is boxing with him 
for the freedom of the road. For since Phorbas 
seized control of the road which leads straight to 
Phocis and Delphi, no one any longer sacrifices at 
Pytho or conducts paeans in honour of the god, and 
the tripod’s oracles and prophetic sayings and re- 
sponses have wholly ceased. Phorbas separates him- 
self from the rest of the Phlegyans when he makes 
his raids; for this oak-tree, my ‘boy, he has taken as 
his home, and the Phlegyans visit him in these royal 
quarters in order, forsooth, to obtain justice. Catching 
those who journey toward the shrine, he sends the 
old men and children to the central camp of the 
Phlegyans for them to despoil and hold for ransom ; 
but as for the stronger, he strips for a contest with 
them and overcomes some in wrestling, outruns 
others, and defeats others in the pancratium and in 
throwing the discus: then he cuts off their heads 
and suspends these on the oak, and beneath this 
defilement he spends his life. The heads hang 
dank from the branches, and some you see are 
withered and others fresh, while others have shrunk- 
en to bare skulls; and they grin and seem to 
lament as the wind blows on them. 

To Phorbas, as he exults over these “ Olympian” 
victories, has come Apollo in the likeness of a 
youthful boxer. As for the aspect of the god, he is 
represented as unshorn, my boy, and with his hair 
fastened up so that he may box with girt-up head; 
rays of light rise from about his brow and his cheek 
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Gund cuyKexpamévov 1 Trapea Téuret, Boral 
te opOarpav evoxoto Kat cuveEaipovaat Tats 
; : : ‘ 
yepoiys ai b€ évjavto tovs imavras ndious 
ry 3]: , \ a On 5 4, Il , 
) et) atépavoe Tept avtats joav. (4) Ilerun- 

X ’ ‘ ” a + > ‘\ fol 
reutat 6€ abtov dn—TO yap éuBeBrynxKos THs 
deEvas evepyov ett Sydot THY xElpa Kal ovTw 
KaTadvovaav 70 cyhpa, © npnKkev—o Preyvas 

ae Bee : j ea 
6€ Keita dn, Kal oTocoY pev eTeXEL THS YS 
ToinTns epel, KexwpyKe O€ ets KpoTadhoy avT@ 
ral 17 ¥ ie a - 
TO Tpadua Kal TO alwa waorep ex rnyhs éxdi- 
, ‘ 3 
dota. ‘yéypartat O€ @pos Kal guwdys TO Eidos, 
olos attetcOar madrrXov tous Eévous 1) xTEelvery. 
n n \ ‘ lay 
zo 6€ é& ovpavod Tip axnrtos éml THY Spdv 
hépetar cuuprcEwy to bévdpor, oF pny éFar- 
‘ : j 
pyowy ye THY ér avT@ pvyjunv TO Yap Xwptov, 
> ap: 5. Li > ral x: ” 
év @ Tabdta, Apuos, w wal, Kepadal Ets. 


K : A TA A > 


(1) Kai “AtXavte o “Hpakdijs 0d6€ rpoota€- 
avtos EtpuaPéws ijpicev, ws TOV odpavory sider 
BS yor \ \ N , er 
MadAov 7) 0° ATXNaS: TOY Mev yap GuyKEKUpOTA Ewpa 


1 4 added by Reiske and Hertlein ; ¢ Jacobs: of 





? For the “smile mingled with wrath ” Benndorf compares 
the expression of Apollo Belvedere; rays of light emanating 
from the forehead are seen on the head of Helios on later 
coins of Rhodes, ¢.g. Fig. 21, Brit. Mus, Cat., Caria, Pl. XL. 
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emits a smile mingled with wrath; keen is the 
glance of his eyes as it follows his uplifted hands. 
And the leather thongs are wrapped about his 
hands, which are more beautiful than if garlands 
adorned them. Already the god 
has overcome him in boxing— 
for the thrust of the right hand 
shows the hand still in action and 
not yet discontinuing the posture 
wherewith he has laid him low— 
but the Phlegyan is already 
stretched on the ground, and a 
poet will tell how much ground 
he covers ;2 the wound has been 
inflicted on his temple, and the blood gushes forth 
from it as from a fountain. He is depicted as 
savage, and of swinelike features—the kind that 
will feed upon strangers rather than simply kill them. 
Fire from heaven rushes down to smite the oak and 
set it afire, not, however, to obliterate all record of 
it; for the place where these events occurred, my 
boy. is still called “ Heads of Oak.” 8 





FiG,21. 


20. ATLAS 


With Atlas also did Heracles contend, and that 
too without a command from Eurystheus, claiming 
that he could sustain the heavens better than Atlas. 
For he saw that Atlas was bowed over and crushed 


2 Cf. Z. 21, 406 f. ‘‘Thereupon she smote furious Ares 
on the neck, and loosed his limbs. Over seven roods he 
stretched in his fall.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 

3 Cf. Hdt. 9. 39. ‘‘The pass over Cithaeron that leads 
to Plataea, which pass the Boeotians call the Three Heads, 
and the Athenians the Oaks’ Heads.” 
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KL TET LET MEVOY KAL KElwEeVOY es youu Oatepov | Kal 
: ; oa ; : 
Mixpa@ KaTadeTomLEra AUTO TOU éaTavat, avToOS 
& av Kal petewpiaae tor ovpavoyv Kal othoat 
, . ~ \ \ 
avadéuevos eis paxpoy ToD xXpovov. TO pev 67) 
‘ nw > nm x 
didoTuor Todt ovdapovd expaiver, dyat 6é 
. : i 
auvadyew te Atavte ep ols poxOet Kai peta- 
a 3 a - fal Lae or Ul 
axely atv Tod ayOovs avT@. 606 ovVTW TLAGpEVOS 
: aes : ae F aaa 
elAnmtTat tov ‘HpaxXéous, ws (KeTevery avTov 
TrAHVaL TAUTA, 
(2) Véyparta: 6€ 6 pev a dS, @S (OpG 
2 ypaTr7 HEV aTTELPNKWS, WS (SPOTL 
aupparrpgEec0al, ovocos an avtov artater, 
a ta a“ a e ‘ > fad a 
Bpaxtovos te Evvetvar tpéwovtos, 0 b€ épa Tov 
i eae : ‘ 
adOXov. Ondot de ToOTO Hh} TE Opun 700 wpoTw@Tov 
Kat TO poTwadov KaTaeBrnpevoy Kal ai yelpes 
3 ll ‘ ne \ x \ ‘ lal 
arattovaar Tov aOrov. aKias &€ Tas pEev Tod 
‘Hpaxdréous ovrw Oavpaterr ator, ef Eppwvtar? 
—Ta yap Tov Ketcvar cxynpaTta Kai of opOoi 
pura evoKlol, Kal To axpiBodv Tadta ovTw 
aopov—ai be tod “AtAarTos oKiai codias 
, ld x % fal al 
Tpotw oUTwat yap Tov cuViknKoTOs cULTIT- 
Toval Te adArAaLy Kal ovbEV TOV eKKELLEVOD 


émiBorovawv, adda Pas epyalovTae mepl Ta 


1 @arepor Lobeck ; €repor. 
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by the weight and that he was crouching on one 
knee alone and barely had strength left to stand, 
while as for himself, he averred that he could raise 
the heavens up and after setting them aloft could hold 
them for a long time. Of course 
he does not reveal this ambition 
at all, but merely says that he 
is sorry for Atlas on account of 
his labour and would willingly 
share his burden with him, And 
Atlas has so gladly seized upon 
the offer of Heracles that he 
implores him to venture the 
task. 

Atlas is represented as ex- 
hausted, to judge by all the 
sweat that trickles from him and 
to infer from his trembling arm, 
but Heracles earnestly desires 
the task. This is shown by 
the eager look on his face, the 
club thrown on the ground and the hands that 
beg for the task. There is no need to admire 
the shaded parts of Heracles’ body because they 
are vigorously drawn—for the attitudes of re- 
cumbent figures or persons standing erect are 
easily shaded, and their accurate reproduction is 
not at all] a mark of skill—but the shadows on Atlas 
show a high degree of skill; for the shadows on a 
crouching - figure. like his run into one another, and 
do not darken any of the projecting parts but they 
produce light on the parts that are hollow and 





ers 32,—4#las. 





2 After @ppwyra: the MSS. have rot &Aov, 7b &OAov, and 
toy &8Aov: Kayser and Jacobs delete. 
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Koikd TE Kal elaéyovTa’ THY yaoTépa Kal 
TpoveveveoTos Tov "ATNavTOS opay Te UTapyer 
rat do Pparvovens Evviévat. Ta Te ev TO obpave, 
ov pépet, YEYpaTr Tal pev ev aldépt, oTrotos TEpi 
aatépas * EoTaKev, éote be Evvetvac Tavpou Te, 
os 87 év ovpare Tadpos, cipeT@ Te, oTrotae exe? 
op@vrat. Kal TVEVLATOV TA pen yeypan rat Evv 
adrnAOLs, TA bE EF GAHAOY, Kal Tois weV Pidia 
mpos adAnda, Ta C€ cole Eorxe TO ev TO 
OUPAV@ VvEtKos. 

(3) Nov pev obv avabyoes tadta, ‘Hpaxdes, 
pet ov TOAD S€ EvuBioces adtois ev Te Ovpava 
Tivov wal mept Barro to THs “HRs eidos" a&n 
yap Tip vewTaTny Kal mpeo Butarny Tav Gear, 
oe avTiy yap KaKeivor véot. 


xa ANTAIOS 


(1) Kows ofa év wadats éxeivais emt mnyi 
> , \ a > mn e 4 , \ 5 
éXatov Kat dvoiv dOrAnTaiv o pev Evvdéwy TO ods, 


1 gorépas Brunn: avtas. 








1 The understanding of shadows in this passage shows 
acute observation, No shadow is unvarying solid dark 
(black), though the shadows on a tigure standing or lying 
down are relatively simple. In the case of a crouching 
figure the shadows are very complex because of light refleeted 
from the ground and from the figure itself ; protruding parts 
catch more of this reflected light, but even the hollows get 
enough to make their form visible. 

Philostratus doubtless gives the reader the results of art 
criticism current in his day, as interpreted by his own 
observation. The difficulty with his statement is that he 
makes the shadows the agent that fails to darken protruding 
parts, and that produces light on the hollows, whereas in 
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retreating.! The belly of Atlas, for instance, one 
can see although he is bending forward, and one 
can perceive that he is panting. The bodies in the 
heavens which he carries are painted in the ether 
that surrounds the stars; one can recognize a bull, 
that is the Bull in the heavens, and bears, the kind 
that are seen there. Of the winds some are 
represented as facing in the same direction and 
others as facing in the opposite direction, and while 
some are friendly with each other others seem to 
keep up their strife in the heavens. 

You will uphold these heavenly bodies for the 
present, Heracles; but before long you will live 
with them in the sky, drinking, and embracing the 
beautiful Hebe ;? for you are to marry the youngest 
of the gods and the one most revered by them, 
since it is through her® that they also are young. 


21. ANTAEUS 
Fine sand, like that found in the famous 


wrestling places, hard by a fountain of oil,? two 
athletes, one of whom is binding up his ears® and 


fact these results are due to the modification of the shadows 
by reflected light. 

2 Cf. Ud. 11, 602 f. ‘For he himself (Heracles) among 
the immortal gods takes his joy in the feast, and has to wife 
Hebe of the fair ankles.” Trans. Murray, LC.L. Cf. also 
Hom. /yinn 15, 7 f. 3 i.e. as the goddess of youth. 

4 Olive oil was used by the Greeks before athletic contests, 
especially wrestling, to protect the perspiring skin from the 
sun; it was also used before and after the bath. So much 
oil was needed that a tank for it was often provided. 

5 Wrestlers, especially boys, sometimes worea cap, dupwtis, 
to protect the ears (cf. the red-tigured kylix, rch. Zeit. 1878, 
Pl. XI and Schreiber, Kudturhist. Atlas, Pl. XXIV. 8). 
Greek boxers protected their ears in this way, but in the 
games it was not customary for wrestlers. 
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o &€ amodvwy EoVTAS TOY wmov KOAWVOL TE 
émixyoecor) Kai otiAat Kal Kotha ypdupata— 
Kat A\e8un tadta Kat ’Avtaios, bv (H advice 

, \ ra a kd rd 
aivecbat Tous E€vous AnaTpeK oluae TarH. (2) 
, x 2 2 
A@XodvTe 6é auT@ TadTa kai OartovTt ods 
dm@rAVE TEpl avT mY, oS Opas, Ty Tahaiot pay, 
ceyet Tov ‘Hpaxréa Dy) ypahy) Xpvea TauTl Ta mira 
npnkora 704 Kal KATA TOY ‘Eo repiscov gSopevov 
——ouK éxeivas éXety Gadpa TOU ‘Hpaxnéovs, GAN 
6 dpakav—Kal oveé you pact Kaprwyas aTrooveTas 
mpos Tov “Avtatov év T@ Tis OSorTropias doOpaTe 
Teivwyv Tors OdGarpovs els vovry Tiva Kal oloy 

, n , ba ae 7 € tg a 
duacKkepw Tis wdrns euBEBrynKée Te Hvlav TO 
Oupad pn éexdépery avtov tod Aoytapod. U7rep- 
gpovav d€ 6 'Avtatios émiptat, dvaTHvev Sé TE 
Tatves 1)? ToLovTov Te wpos Tov ‘Hpaxr€a eotxws 

; ber 
A€yerv Kal pwrrds avtTov TH VBpec. 

(3) he Tadys 7 “Hpaxnret EmENEV, OUK addws 
eTepucer 7 os yeypan rat, YeypaT Tal be ¢ iaXupos 
olos Kal TéXYNS ERT EWS ju eVappoariay Tou 
swpatos, etn & av Kal TeNWpLOS Kal TO Eldos eV 
UrepBorn avOpwrov. éotiw at’td Kai dvbos 

” \ a , 2 , IEA ry 
aipatos Kat al hrAEéBes olov ev wdtrt Avpod Tivos 
e , » \ v ryy. % ’ na 
Umodeduxotos avtas étt. (+4) Tov 6& ’Avtaiov, 
o mat, dédtas ota: Onpio yap? tur orev 


éemxndeto: Lindau: éexfrnderoe. 
} added by Olearius. 
ay after yap in F and P, omitted by editors. 


ome 





1 de. to kill the serpent, a terrible monster. 
2 


2 <<'To bend the knee in rest” is the Homeric phrase for 
resting after labour, ey. 72. 7, 11S. 
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the other removing a lion’s skin from his shoulder, 
funeral mounds and monuments and incised letters— 
this is Libya, and Antaeus whom Earth bore to do 
mischief to strangers by practising, I faney, a 
piratical style of wrestling. To the giant who 
undertook these contests and buried those he slew 
in the wrestling ground itself, as you see, the 
painting brings Heracles ; he has already secured 
the golden apples here shown and has won renown 
for his exploit among the Hesperid Nymphs—to 
overcome them was not such an amazing feat for 
Heracles, but rather the serpent.t Without even 
bending ‘the knee, as the saying is,? he strips to 
meet Antaeus, while yet breathing heavily from 
his journey ; his eyes are intent upon some purpose, 
as if in contemplation of the contest; and he has 
put a curb upon his anger that it may not carry 
him beyond the bounds of prudence. But Antaeus, 
disdainful and puffed with pride, seems to say to 
Heracles, “ Ye children of wretched men,” 3 or some 
such thing, confirming his own courage by his 
insolence. 

If Heracles had been devoted to wrestling, his 
natural characteristics would not have been different 
from those represented in the painting; for he is 
represented as strong, and, in that his body is so 
symmetrically developed, as abundantly endowed 
with skill; he might even be a giant and of a stature 
surpassing man’s. He is red-blooded, and his veins 
seem to be in travail as though some passion had 
stolen into them. As for Antaeus, I think you 
must be afraid of him, my boy; for he resembles 

3 The Homeric phrase used in addressing opponents 


contemptuously, cf. £7. 21, 151, bvarhvey b€ re maides eug 
Méver GvTidwow, 
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2 ¢ , ‘ ” 3 A , \ \. #8 
orLyov atodéwy igos Elvat TH pyKet Kal TO edpos, 
b x a 
Kal 6 avyxiny émréCevaTat Tols mols, @Y TO TOA 
€mi Tov avYEeVva Heel, TepiKTae dé Kal o Bpayiwr, 
© \ os 
boa Kal @mol. oTépra Kal yaoTip TavTl opupy- 
Nata Kal TO py OpPOov THs KvjpNHS, GNAa dvEerev- 
> ‘ ‘ ? ral 
Gepov iayupov pev tov 'Avtaiov oide, Evvdede- 
A y 
pévov pv Kal ov elaw Téxvys. Ete cal pédras 
? na f ~ a of 
Aptaios KeywpynKoTos avTa@ Tod 1Alov és Badrjy. 
a X i ht FZ 
Tavtl péev appotly Ta €s THY Tarn. 
Re as Ce x 
(5) ‘Opas 6€ aitods kai maXalovtas, padXov 
< * ¢ ~ 
6é wemaNaixotas, kat tov ‘Hpaxréa ev TO 
Kpately. Katataraie dé avTov advw Tis yis, 
ote VI tH ’Avtal@ cuverddate Kuptovpéern 
Kal geToyAlCovaa avtov, OTe Kéotto.! aropav 
a ee a 7 4 a yA 7 
ovv o ‘HpakdHs 6 Te xpnocarto 7H PH cuvethnde 
a t al 
tov “Avtaioy pésovy avw Keveavos, érOa at 
, 3.3 ‘ cal a > \ 9 > , 
TAevpal, Kal Kata Tov pypod spOov? avaeé- 
; A ; ‘ - 
pevos, eve Kal tw xelpe EvxpBarwv, tov mhyuv 
a y ¥: fol 
Nayapd Te Kal dcOpualvovcn TH YaoTpl VOT XwY 
> , A al 1 ee | -: ‘\ E an 
XOX Ber TO TrEvpa Kal aTOo huTTEL TOV 'AvTator 
ofelacs Tats TEvpais emia Tpapeloats Els TO TTaAp. 
opas 5é mou Tov pev oipwlorta cal Brérovta e&s 
‘ se Asn > ‘ a fal BJ a A. Lae re 
ty liv ovdér alto érapxoiaay, tov & “‘Hpaxdéa 
igyvovta Kal pediorta TO Epyo. (6) Thy 
A a 4 x. a a. wv a > % aed 3 > 
Kopudiyy Tov Spous pi apyos tdys, AXN Exel er 
an ‘ / a a ’ coy 
avtis Oeovs UTovoEL TEpLwmY EXELY TOU ay@vos: 
n ra e 
Kai Yap Tot Y¥pvcoty yéypaTTar védos, Ud’ Bb 
1 xéorro Kayser: Kivorro. 
2 3, 0dr Reiske and Kayser: 6p0bs or dpéas. 
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some wild beast, being almost as broad as he is 
tall, and his neck is attached to the shoulders in 
such wise that most of the latter belongs to the 
neck, and the arm is as big around as are the 
shoulders. Yonder breast and belly that are 
“wrought with the hammer”?! and the fact that 
the lower leg is not straight but ungainly mark 
Antaeus as strong, indeed, but muscle-bound and 
lacking in skill. Furthermore, Antaeus is black, 
dyed by exposure to the sun. Such are the 
qualifications of the two for the wrestling-match. 
You see them engaged in wrestling, or rather 
at the conclusion of their bout, and Heracles at 
the moment of victory, But he lays his opponent 
low at a distance above the earth,? for Earth was 
helping Antaeus in the struggle by arching herself 
up and heaving him up to his feet again whenever 
he was thrust down. So Heracles, at a loss how to 
deal with Earth, has caught Antaeus by the middle 
just above the waist, where the ribs are, and set 
him upright on his thigh, still gripping his arms 
about him; then pressing his own fore-arm against 
the pit of Antaeus’ stomach, now flabby and panting, 
he squeezes out his breath and slays him by forcing 
the points of his ribs into his liver. Doubtless you 
see Antaeus groaning and looking to Earth, who 
does not help him, while Heracles is strong and 
siniles at his achievement. Do not look carelessly at 
the top of the mountain, but assume that gods have 
there a place from which to view the contest; for, 
observe, a golden cloud is painted, which serves, 


’ 


1 i.e. of wrought metal (not cast), ‘‘as strong as iron”; 
quoted from Theocr. 22. 47. 
2 The contradiction in terms is of course intentional, 
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oi peat oKNVODGL, Kal O ‘Eppijs ovToat Tapa Tov 
‘Ilpaxdéa Hye otepavorwy avutov, OTL avTe 
KAAS UToxpiveTat Ty Tad, 


cB’ HPAKAHS EN HUTPMAIOI 


(1) Ev AcBdy nabevdovts 76 “Hpaxrel peta 
tov ’Aptatov émitidevtar ot Iluypator Time pecy 
To ?Aptale pucKortes® depot yap elvar Tov 
"Apratov, yevvatol TLVES, ovK aOdyTai ev oud 
icorraneis, yaryevets b€ Kal diddeos ioxupol, Kal 
aYLOVTOY ék THs ys Droxupaiver ” Wuppos. 
aiKodae yep ot Iluypatoe tHy yhv boa PUpENKES 
Kal ayopav evaTroridevrat, 7 émioutiFovTar b€ ove 
uddOT pla, GAN oikela Kai avtoupyd Kai yap 
amelpovat Kat Oepifovor Kai Tuypaig Sevyet 
epeaTact, AéyovTar be Kal mehenet xpycacPat 
él Tov doraxuy Hyyovpevor adtous bévépa eivat. 
Gda TOD Opdcous: em) tov ‘Hpaxr€a ovToL, Kai 
TORT EVAL Kkadevoovta: deicerav 8 av ove 
eypyryopoTa. ie yO dé év aTadh TH vappo 
rabevoet ‘Kapatou avtov imobdebuKdtos ev Tan) 
Kal TAVTL TO oT Epye TO doOpa epedrxerat xavdov 
Cumemddipevos Tod imvou, avros TE O “Trrvos 
epeatnker QuT@ €v Eider weya olpar TOLOUpEvOs TO 
eautod emt TO TOU ‘Hpaxdéous TTOP ATL, KetTAaL 
Kal O Avraios, GrXr a TEV)? Tov bev “Hpaxréa 
EMLTTVOUY ypuder Kat Geppov, Tov 6é ‘Avtatov 
TeOvnkoTa Kai avov Kal KaTaNElTEL UUTOY TH 
17. 

1 So Reiske : dmoi7l@evta 
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I fancy, as a canopy for them; and here comes 
Hermes to visit Heracles and crown him because 
he finds that Heracles plays his part so well in the 
wrestling-match, 


22. HERACLES AMONG THE PYGMIES 


While Heracles is asleep in Libya after 
conquering Antaeus, the Pygmies set upon him 
with the avowed intention of avenging Antaeus ; 
for they claim to be brothers of Antaeus, high- 
spirited fellows, not athletes, indeed, nor his equals 
at wrestling, but earth-born and quite strong 
besides, and when they come up out of the earth 
the sand billows in waves. For the Pygmies dwell 
in the earth just like ants and store their provisions 
underground, and the food they eat is not the 
property of others but their own and raised by 
themselves. For they sow and reap and ride on a 
cart drawn by pigmy horses, and it is said that they 
use an axe on stalks of grain, believing that these 
are trees. But ah, their boldness! Here they are 
advancing against Heracles and undertaking to kill 
him in his sleep; though they would not fear him 
even if he were awake. Meanwhile he sleeps on 
the soft sand, since weariness has crept over him 
in wrestling ; ‘and, filled with sleep, his mouth open, 
he draws full breaths deep in his chest, and Sleep 
himself stands over him in visible form, making 
much, I think, of his own part in the fall of 
Heracles. Antaeus also lies there, but whereas art 
paints Heracles as alive and warm, it represents 
Antaeus as dead and withered and abandons him 
to Earth. 
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(3) H oTpatia 6€ of Huypator Tov ‘Hpardea 
TEPLTXOVTES pla pev airy parayt THY apto repay 
xelpa Barrovar, Sv0 6€ obTaL Aoxou oTpatevouaty 
emi TH deEtav ws paddov Eppwpevny, Kal TH 
Toe ToALopKovat Tokora Kal opevoorntav 
BYNOS ExT ATT OpErOL THY KBD bon oi Oe TH 
Keparn TpogMaXoperor TETAKTAL pee évratda o 
Bagtrevs KapTep@rarou avtois Tovtov Soxodvros, 
émdryovar 6é kat olov dxpoTonet pnxavas, Tip 
emt Tp Kouny, emt Tous opParpovs otkedrav, 
Oupas Tivas émt TO aroma Kal Tavtas” TIS 
pivos oimat mUAaS, WS pn avaTvetcat® oO 
Hpacdfs, emevoav 1 Kepary aro. (4) Tauri 
84 TEpl Tov Kadevoorta, (Sou b€ ws opbodrat Kai 
as eri TO KLVOYYO YEre TOUS TE TOAELLOUS TaV- 
ovbl oudreEdpevos és THY AEovTHy évtiBeTat Kal 
oipar TO Kvpuabe? péper. 


ey HPAKAHS MAINOMENOS 


(1) Mayec@e, @ yevvaio, . . tov “Hpaxréa 
Kal _TpoBare. arn obv Tob Aowrrob ye TaLoos 
aT Oo XOLTO dvolv 780 Ketpevow Kal oToxato- 
pevns ® TIS, YELpos, os kaXov ‘Hpakrel. peyas 
pev Upav 6 aOXos Kal petwy ovdév av Tpo TIS 


Sdpas Schenkl: @spar; Twas Capps: tuves. 
ravtas Capps: Tas. 
dsanvetoat Schenk): avamvevoo and avanvevan. 
5m Schenkl: d€ or per. 
otvy Reiske and others: ov. 
: : , D 
stoxaCouerns Morelli: oraCopevns or ctoxaComevor. 
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The army of the Pygmies envelops Heracles ; 
while this one phalanx attacks his left hand, these 
other two companies march against his right hand 
as being stronger; bowmen and a host of slingers 
lay siege to his feet, amazed at the size of his alae ; 
as for those who ailaate against his head, the 
Pygmy king has assumed the command at this 
point, which they think will offer the stoutest 
resistance, and they bring engines of war to bear 
against it as if it were a citadel—fire for his hair, 
tmattocks for his eyes. doors of a sort for his mouth, 
and these, I fancy, are gates to fasten on his nose, 
so that Heracles may not breathe when his head 
has been captured. <All these things are being 
done, to be sure, around the sleeping Heracles ; 
but lo! he stands erect and laughs at the danger, 
and sweeping together the hostile forces he puts 
them in his lion’s skin, and I suppose he is carrying 
them to Eurystheus. 


25. THE MADNESS OF HERACLES! 


Fight, brave youths, [surround]? Heracles, and 
advance. But heaven grant that he spare the 
remaining boy, since two already lie dead and his 
hand is aiming the arrow with the true aim of a 
Heracles. Great is your task, no whit less great . 
than the contests in which he himself engaged 


1 In early life Heracles by his prowess won the inde- 
pendence of Thebes from Orchomenos, and received as a 
reward Megara, the daughter of Creon, as his wife. The 
end of this happy period in his life is attributed to the 
jealousy of Hera, who made him violently insane, In his 
madness he slew his young children and his wife Megara. 

2 There is no clue to the word lost here. 
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pavias autos OXnoev. addra Selante poder: 
yw e an ov , x ‘ J 
aTreativ vusov “Apyos BXéTwv Kat Tous Evpva- 
Geidas amoxteivar doxav, éyw 6 i}xovaa avTtoo 
ss , , 
map Evpimidn cat appa yyoupévou Kat Kévtpa 
ee ; 
és Tous immous héportos Kal tiv Kvpucbéas 
ar ‘ ‘ : 
OKLAY ATELNOUVYTOS EXTEPTELY’ ATATNAOY Yap TL 
) paria Kat Se.vor éx TOY TapovTwY dyayetDv Els 
Ta pn TaporTa. 
ieee ey A eieheay 
(2) Tovtow pev odv amoypn tadta, cot b€ dpa 
# lol - ba N , ES > a 
yiverOar THS ypapis. oO perv Odrapos, ef’ Ov 
apunke, Meyapav! Eyer xat tov waida ett, Kava 
\ bat ta \ ’ \ \ & \ ud 
b€ Kat YépiBa Kat ovAaL Kat TyiLat Kal KpaTHp, 
a ¢ , is x 
ta Tov ‘Epxeiov, AeAUKTLOTAL TaVTa Kat oO pev 
Tavpos EatyKer, lepeia dé TpocéppiTtat TO Boye 
Bpedn evryevip? dua*® nat 7TH NEovThH Tartpos. 
BéBrntac* 8 6 wév Kata TOD AaLpod Kat bv atra- 
As ye THs Pdpvyyos exdedpapnKey 6° ovotos, 
6 6€ eis adto dsatétTaTas TO oTépvOY Kal GyKaL 
tou Pédovs pécwv biexTeTTAalKacl TOV oTOV- 
6 a f én > ‘ > , 6 e 
VAwY, ws OnAa Ets TAEVPAY Epplypevov.® at 
X X » col , A, : , 
napeat d€ aitav didSpoyxor, Kai py Gavpacys, 
7 


, a a ‘ 
el €Odxpuaay Ta Tépa Tod baxpdoat” Tatot yap 


Meyapay Olearius: peéyapay. 

evyera Reiske: ayervy. 3 gua added by Capps. 
BeBanta Valckenaer : mpoo BeBAnTat. 

6 added by Benndorf : 6 iorbds F. 

€ppiuuevou Lindau : eppimuévor. 

The text is Rohde’s: ei Sdxpucdy ti wept rot daxpicat: 
matol yap xpucody 7d Baxpuor, Kal puxpdy 8 tows Kal péya. 
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before his madness. But fear not at all; he is 
gone from you, for his eyes are directed toward 
‘Argos, and he thinks he is slaving the children of 
Eurystheus;1 indeed, I heard him in the play of 
Euripides; he was driving a chariot and applying 
a goad to his steeds and threatening to destroy 
utterly the house of Eurystheus: for madness is a 
deceptive thing and prone to draw one away from 
what is present to what is not present. 

Enough for these youths; but as for you, it 
is high time for you to occupy yourself with 
the painting. The chamber which was the object 
of his attack still holds Megara and the child; 
sacrificial basket and lustral basin and barley-grains 
and firewood and mixing bowl, the utensils of Zeus 
Herkeios,? all have been kicked aside, and the bull 
is standing there; but there have been thrown on 
the altar, as victims, infants of noble birth, together 
with their father’s lion’s skin. One has been hit in 
the neck and the arrow has gone through the delicate 
throat, the second lies stretched out full upon his 
breast and barbs of the arrow have torn through the 
middle of the spine. the missile having evidently been 
shot into his side. Their cheeks 4 are drenched with 
tears, and you should not wonder that they wept 
beyond the due measure of tears; for tears flow 


i Much of this description seems to be drawn from the 
Heracles Furens of Euripides. Cf. 935 f. 
«Suddenly with a maniac laugh he spake : 
‘Why, ere Islay Eurystheus...’’’ Trans. Way, L.C.L. 
2 The god of social institutions, and especially the family 
and the home. 
3 i.e, the barb is seen projecting through the spine at an 
angle, showi ing that it entered at the side. 
4 For the thought Gomperz compares Herodotus, 3. 14. 
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eUpouy TO SuKpvoy, KAY pLKpOV SelTwoL KY peya, 
¢ ba an ig want 3 nw , na = 
(3) Olotpodvre de TH ‘HpaxnXel mepixettar Tas 0 
a ’ fl ~ ? , 2 e f 
Tov oixet@v Ojos olov BovKoror Tavpw UBpi- 
Corte, dhaai tes emtBovrevwv Kat Katacyeiv Ts 
ayava Tolovpevos Kat Kexpayws Erepos, 0 8 
” 1 ol 6 r. 8e e t € be 
nptytar! trav yxewpav, 0 b€ vTocKedtber, ot be 
evdArdrortat' TO dé aic@nols pev a’Tov ovdeuta, 
avappiTtet 6€ TOUS MpoctovTas Kal cumTaTel, 
Tou pev TOU adpod cvamtv@v, pecdiav é 
Broovpor cai Eévoy kai Tols obOarpois atevifar 
RIO ici aR ena Ne wate tA i if 
els avta, & dpa, thy be TOD Br€upatos Evvotav 
, ’ re n a € 
anayov eis & éEnmatntar. (4) Bovydtar b€ 
hapvyE Kat o avyhy éumimdatat Kat avodovow 
Le ‘A! if ‘ iz , a > \ , an 
ai Tept avtov préBes, Ou wv €s Ta Kalpta THs 
ra n n , nw , \ 
Keparis avappel Taaca yopyyia THs vorov. TH 
7 . ° im , . \ SS 
*"Epuov 6€, 3) tabta icyvoev, emi prev oxnris 
, lel 5 » > > 
eldes TOAKKLS, EvTADOA 6 ovK dv (dots* Els avTOV 
\ x , XN 4 , A & n~ 
yap eiamKicato tov ‘HWpaxdéa xai da tod 
oTEepvov Yopever pégw avTH elaw aKIpTwCa Kal 
: ; . , ; : , 
Tov Aoytapov Porodaa. péXpt TOVT@Y H ypady, 
- : 
moma d€ npoatapovotot cai Evvdodce tov 
45 le , 
‘Hpaxrkéa wai tavta tov Ilpounbéa hacxortes 
um’ av7ov NerXUaAat. 


1 gornta: Reiske and Jacobs: #1Tatat or Aptae libri. 
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easily with children, whether what they fear be 
small or great. The frenzied Heracles is surrounded 
by the whole body of his servants, like a bull that 
is running riot, surrounded by herdsmen; one tries 
to bind him, another is struggling to restrain him, 
another shouts loudly, one clings to his hands, one 
tries to trip him up, and others leap upon him. 
He, however, has no consciousness of them, but he 
overthrows those who approach him and tramples 
on them, dribbling much foam from his mouth and 
smiling a grim and alien smile,! and, while keep- 
ing his eyes intently fixed on what he is doing, 
yet letting the thought behind his glance stray 
away to the fancies that deceive him. His throat 
bellows, his neck dilates, and the veins about the 
neck swell, the veins through which all that feeds 
the disease flows up to the sovereign parts of the 
head.2 The Fury which has gained this mastery 
over him you have many times seen on the stage, 
but you cannot see her here ; for she has entered into 
Heracles himself and she dances through his breast? 
and leaps up inside him and muddles his mind. 
To this point the painting goes, but poets go on 
to add humiliating details, and they even tell of 
the binding of Heracles, and that too though they 
say that Prometheus was freed from bonds by him. 


1 Eur. Her. Fur. 934 f. 
‘‘While dripped the slaver down his bearded cheek, 
Suddenly with a maniac laugh... .” 
Trans. Way, L.C.L. 
2 i.e. to the temples. 
3 Eur. Her. Fur. 863: of éyx orddia dpauoduat orépyor eis 
“HpaxAéous (from the speech of the Fury). 
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KO OEJOAAMAS 


(1) Tpaxts obTos Kat » Ac ev Tpaxetg TH 
ya ‘Podos yap aut) VTS, Ss TO TpaxuTatov 
Atvétot, yh atabidas per Kxat atKca ayabr 
dobval, dpocar b€ ovK eldainer Kal dpakedoat 
aTOpOs. 0 6€ atpupvos Kat év OUD 7 Pe 
Yewpryos voeia be, Oetoddpavta tov AdvStov et 
mou dxovoas éxers, GAA TOD Opacous: opyiterar 
TO ‘Hpaxdet Devodipas, OTe apobyte avt@ 
ETLOTAS UTOThUTTEL Tov erepov tav Body Kai 
otTetTal a podpa €Oas op Tob TOLOUTOU orriov. 
(2) ‘Mpaxret Yep Tov Tapa Murdapep eVveTUXES, 
omote els THY TOD Kopwrod ore yyy ited pevos 
aiteitat Body ddXov, ws jNde Ta OTE mepitra 
yyetaOat, Perodduavte b€ wept Bovdvtov éri- 
hoitioas Kai Top KOmecdpevos—adyabo 4é 
éumupevoacOar kal Borttou!—arravOpakifer Tov 
obv aTOTELp@LEVOS TOV TAPKOY, Et MANATTOVTAL 
HO, Kat povov ovxXt eycahov ws Bpabet TO Tupt. 

(3) Ta Tis ypapiys ola pede TO eos Tapewpa- 
Kevat Tis yas Oo yep Te Kal pe pov éauTiys 
dpocat TapadedwKev 1) Yi}, Eoikev, EC TUvinpt, 


1 Bodtror Benndorf : of At@ot. 





1 Tn the more usual form of the story Theiodamas is king 
of the Dryopes on the slopes of Parnassus ; in the service of 
Apollo, Heracles with Deianeira and the boy Hyllus enters 
the Jand of the Dryopians, asks Theiodamas for food, and, 
when refused, consumes entirely one of the yoke of oxen 
which the king is driving. Philostratus follows the Rirodian 
form of the myth; here Theiodamas is a peasant ploughing, 
one of whose oxen ILeracles consumes amid the curses of the 
peasant. This story is used to explain the worship of 
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24. THEIODAMAS! 


This man is rough and, by Zeus! in a rough 
land; for this island is Rhodes, the roughest part 
of which the Lindians inhabit, a land good for 
yielding grapes and figs but not favourable for 
ploughing and impossible to drive over. We are to 
conceive of the man as crabbed, a farm labourer of 
‘premature old age’’;? he is Theiodamas the 
Lindian, if perchance you have heard of him. But 
what boldness! Theiodamas is angry with Heracles 
because the latter, meeting him as he ploughed, 
slew one of the oxen and made a meal of it, being 
quite accustomed to such a meal. For no doubt you 
have read about Heracles in Pindar, of the time 
when he came to the home of Coronus and ate a 
whole ox, not counting even the bones superfluous ; 
and dropping i in to visit Theiodamas toward evening 
he fetched fire—and even dung? is good fuel for 
a fire—and roasting the ox he tries the flesh to see 
if it is already tender, and all but finds fault with 
the fire for being so slow. 

The painting is so exact that it does not fail to 
show the very nature of the ground; for where the 
ground presents even a little of its surface to the 
plough, it seems anything but poor, if I understand 





Heracles, with sacrifice of an ox and curses, at the hot springs 
(Thermydrae) near the harbour of Lindus, Cf. Aath. Pal. 
16. 101, 

2 Cf. Od. 15, 857: év wue yhpas. 

3 The passage in Pindar is now lost; Coronus was king of 
the Lapiths, enemies of the Dorians, who were said to live 
near the pass of Tempe. 

+ The use of dried dung in the East for fuel is very old ; 
cf. Livy 38, 18. 4. 
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ovoee amop. 0 6é ‘Hpaxdjjs TO pev Eppwuéevov 
Tips dvavolas ért tov Bodv eye, To b& paOvpov 
auris Tats Tob Ocrodapavtos dpais dedwxev, 
boov Ty mrapevay aveiabat, 0 yewopyos b€ ALBas 
emit tov “Hp axréa. Kat 6 TpOTOS: Tihs aro is 
Acpios, ax pos Te TH Kouy Kal mept To HETOTED 
mivos Kal émuyouris kai Bpaxiwy, olovs 1 
pirTaty yi) Tous éavThs Hee amotenet. (4) 
Todto tod ‘Hpaxdéous 70 épyov Kal 6 Mevoddpas 
oUTOS GELVvoS Tapa Awsiors, b0ev Boos pev ceporns 
‘Hpaxnret Overat, KatapXovTat éé ema pw j.eVvot, 
daa olwat o yewpyos TOTE, xaiper bé 6 6 ‘Hpakr is 
kai Adios didwot katapwpévols Ta ayaba. 


xe ABAHPOT TA®PAL 


(1) My rag tarmous, & Tai, Tas TOD Atopjdous 
40 1 t , 6 a ‘H rE ae \ 
GOrov* ipyoueda tod ‘Hpaxréovs, ds ye Kat 
npner non Kat TUVTET pipe TO poTddo—xal Dy 
fey Keita avrav, 1 O€ daTraipel, Tap be avarrndav 
épets, 1) b€ mimte:, BapBapor tats yaitars Kal 
és OmAny Adowol Kal AAXwS Onpias Patvat 6é ws 
avaT AEM MEAG aVOPwTEiwY Kal GaT@D ElaLY, ois 


1 Benndorf conjectures wiepdy after aero. 





1 Perhaps a reference to Sparta, 

2 The story of Abderus was told to explain the founding 
of the city of Abdera on the south coast of Thrace and the 
institution of the Abderite games. The death of Abderus is 
attributed to the mares of Diomedes, and it is Heracles’ 
desire to pay special honour to his young friend which led 
him to found a city and to establish games which were 
called by his name. 
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the picture. Heracles is keeping his thoughts 
intently on the ox, and pays but scant attention to 
the curses of Theiodamas, only enough to relax his 
face into a smile, while the countryman makes 
after him with stones. The mode of the man’s 
garments is Dorian; his hair is squalid and there 
is grime on his forehead: while his thigh and his 
arm are such as the most beloved land} grants to 
its athletes. Such is the deed of Heracles; and 
this Theiodamas is revered among the Lindians ; 
wherefore they sacrifice a plough-ox to Heracles, 
and they begin the rites with all the curses which 
I suppose the countryman then uttered, and Heracles 
rejoices and gives good things to the Lindians in 
return for their imprecations. 


25. THE BURIAL OF ABDERUS 2 


Let us not consider the mares of Diomedes to 
have been a task? for Heracles, my boy, since he 
has already overcome them and crushed them with 
his club—one of them lies on the ground, another 
is gasping for breath, a third, you will say, is leaping 
up, another is falling down; their manes are 
unkempt, they are shaggy down to their hoofs, 
and in every way they resemble wild beasts; their 
stalls are tainted with flesh and bones of the 


3 The slaying of Diomedes and the capture of his man- 
eating mares was one of the twelve labours of Heracles; but 
we are here asked to regard the second episode of it as 
harder than the first, since the killing of the mares has 
proved too easy to have been a ‘‘labour.’? Benndorf’s con- 
jJecture (see crit. note), ‘‘a slight task,” seems unnecessary, 
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a] \ e , rd of ¥. 9 , 
els THY immotpodplay tauTnv Oo Atopydns éxpr- 
f e , s , 
gato, avTOS TE O imToTpopos Kal! aypiwMTEpos 
, n * € ted x ‘6 , bd \ 
ioety 3) al immot, mpos als mrémTwKev—darAa 
‘ i s 
20 TouTovl Tov GOXoy yYarer@tepovy ypn Soxetv 
; i ‘ ae 5 
'Kpwtos Te Tpos TONOs emeTUTTOVTOS a’ToY? 
a €: n t 0 > EY > a 3 ? wn 
T@ Hpaxkret poyGou te ér avT@* ov pixpod 
\ ‘ ay vo ° 9s 
évtos. Tov yap 6) "\BSnpov o “Hpakdrjjs ipe- 


; ae: ‘ 
Bpwrov dépe anoamdcas Tov (trey, eaicayto 


to 
or 


\ aN e \ ” . ry , , \ 
6€ adtoy amadov étt Kal tpo "Iditou véov, TouTt 
‘ vy a a 
8& ote Kal Tots NEvfrdvors guUBarécOat? Kara 
ny ~ A a ¢ 4 \ 
yap 61 étt ev TH NeovTH Kettat, (2) Ta pev 
i ie ‘ > y L al 4 > t 
6) Ouxpuva ta ér adtois Kai ef 6) Te TeEpt- 
# > n \ ’ or a \ XX 
emtuéato av7ov Kal oXopupopeEvos Ele Kat TO 
30 Bapy tod mpocwrou TO ert TevOer beddcOw Kal 
; ay 
ddXw €pacth ahrwt éexyét@ TL Kat 1) TTHANH 
xy ‘ B faves 3 
Bo K. yépas epeatnxvia xadov? ayate o & ovy Orep 
of woAXol TOMY TE TO ASSrpwo ariatyoW, iv 
- x no AER 
an avtov KaXovpev, Kal ayer Te “APSrpw 
KeloeTal, aywviettat © én’ avT® Tvypny Kal 
5 TayKpuTloy Kal TUuXnY Kal Ta evayorlAa TaVTA 
TY INTO. 
«2 Jacobs: as. 


avrur Reiske and Heine: adr. 
ate Jacobs. airov. 
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men whom Diomedes used as food for his horses, 
and the breeder of the mares himself is even more 
savage of aspect than the mares near whom he has 
fallen—but you must regard this present labour as 
the more difficult, since Eros! enjoins it upon 
Heracles in addition to many others, and since the 
hardship laid upon him was no slight matter. For 
Heracles is bearing the half-eaten body of Abderus, 
which he has snatched from the mares; and they 
devoured him while yet a tender youth and younger 
than Iphitus, to judge from the portions that are 
left; for, still beautiful, they are lying on the lion’s 
akin. The tears he sled over them, the embraces 
he may have given them, the laments he uttered, 
the burden of grief on his countenance—let such 
marks of sorrow be assigned to another lover; for 
another likewise let the monument placed upon the 
fair beloved’s 2 tomb carry some tribute of honour ;% 
but, not content with the honours paid by most 
lovers, Heracles erects for Abderus a city, which we 
call by his name,‘ and games also will be instituted 
for him, and in his honour contests will be cele- 
brated, boxing and the pancratium and wrestling 
and all the other contests except horse-racing. 


* While other labours were assigned to Heracles by 
Eurystheus, the present ‘‘labour”’ is difficult only because 
of Heracles’ great love for Abderus. 

2 Kards is here used for the youth who is beloved, as, for 
instance, on Attic pottery vases. 

8 ie. the inscription reciting the exploits of the departed. 

4 fe, Abdera, a city on the south coast of Thrace. 





4 @A@ Benndorf: &AAo. 
5 xadod Lindau: Karg. 
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ks) EBENIA 


(1) 'O peév ev 7@ oixkicxw Naywos SexTUoU O1)/- 
papa, xaOntar b€ ert tav oKer@v broKwav 
Tous mpocAious Kal vreyelpwy TO ods, GANA Kal 
Brtéres Twarti To PrEupate, BovreTae bE Kai 
KaToT opav é&e vrowpiar Kal TO cel TT TTELY, 
08 EKK PELE [LEVOS Tihs avov Spvos daveppwyes TE 
THD yaotépa Kal Ora Totr modoiv exdeduK@s 
@KUTNTA KATIYOPEL TOD Kuvos, Os UO THs Spvos 
KaOntar StavaTravor éavtTov Kat dow povos 
2) PryKeva. Tas mAnotov Tov Layo rjTTAs, apib- 
pel be auras, déxa, Kal Tos doauTrep ai viyrrae 
Xiwvas ov bet Prwatery’ GTOTETINTAL yap aUTaV 
TO Tepl TA orépva Way €xet TOS Trotois dpyice 
TAEOVEKTOVaNS TiS Thwedhs. (2) Kd b€ Cupitas 
apTouvs ayaTds i) oxtaBrAwpous, éxetror TANTIOY 
ev Baber T@ KAYO. Kat ec bev dwpou Te xputers, 
avTous Exes —-T0d Te yep papadou PETEXOVaL 
Kal TOU GEXLVOU Kal ere TIS pyKwvoS, ameP éoTiy 
ievepa ToD bmrvov—ei b€ deutépas ! Tpametns 
épas, Tout és borro.ovs ((aBarrou, ov 6 
aitov Ta amupa. (3) Ti odv od tas Spureteis 


1 Sevrépas added by Jacobs. 





1 For when the Greeks became more luxurious...they 
began to provide dining rooms, chambers, and stores of 
provisions for their guests from abroad, and on the first day 
they would invite them to dinner, sending them on the next 
chickens, eggs, vegetables, fruits, and other countr3 'y produce. 
This is why artists called pictures representing things sent 
to guests ‘xenia’.” Vitruvius, VI. 7, 4, Trans. Morgan. 
The account begins with a description of the painting, then 
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26. XENTA2 


This hare in his cage is the prey of the net, and 
he sits on his haunches moving his forelegs a little 
and slowly lifting his ears, but he also keeps looking 
with all his eyes and tries to see behind him as well, 
so suspicious is he and always cowering with fear; 
the second hare that hangs on the withered oak 
tree,? his belly laid wide open and his skin stripped 
off over the hind feet, bears witness to the swiftness 
of the dog which sits beneath the tree, resting and 
showing that he alone has caught the prey. As for 
the ducks near the hare (count them, ten), and the 
geese of the same number as the ducks, it is not 
necessary to test them by pinching them, for their 
breasts, where the fat gathers in abundance on 
water-birds, have been plucked all over. If you 
care for raised bread or “ eight-piece loaves,” 3 they 
are here near by in the deep basket. And if you 
want any relish, you have the loaves themselves— 
for they have been seasoned with fennel and parsley 
and also with poppy-seed, the spice that brings sleep 
—but if you desire a second course, put that off till 
you have cooks, and partake of the food that needs 
no fire. Why, then, do you not take the ripe fruit, 
it passes over into an address to the owner of the farm in which 
the painting itself is the speaker, and only in the last sentence 
does the writer speak in his own name. Cf. supra, p. 123. 

2 In early Greek art it was customary to represent trees 
without leaves. 

3 Guoted from Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 442, ‘‘a loaf of four 
quarters and eight slices for his dinner.” In Hesiod the 
loaf is marked with two intersecting lines which divide it 
into four quarters; the scholiast explains the word here 
quoted as ‘“‘ giving eight mouthfuls,” but Philostratus uses 
it as in contrast to leavened bread. 
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dpTrdtets, ov ef éEtépov Kavod awpos ovTos ; ovK 
ola ote Hux pov borepov ovKée?” opotais évrevEn 
TavTals, GANA yupvais dn THs bpocov; Kal 
poe TpaynpLaror Umreploysy et TL oot pea midou 
pére kai Acos Baddvav, is Tpépet evotatov 
putov év dfel TO éeXUTPw Kal aTOTM érew.! 


ire Cork eB , y , 
 €ppeT@ Kal TO MEAL? Trapovans TardOns TaUTHO, 


t Set ey BN ve ‘ o as 
kadoupevns Kat QO TL av eLTrols OUT@S 1)0U 


TEMA. Teplaumiaxet bé avr PUAXA OiKEia 
mapéxovra TH Tardy THY Gpav. 

(+) Oina Ty ypapry amopépe Ta Eéma 
Tavti TH TOD aypod deomory, o d€ NoveTat TaXa 
Hpapretovs i) }) MOactovs Prérwv evov Tis yAuKELAS 
TpUryos emi TH tpamely TLELD, ws ets dary KaTLoV 
bfoe oTeupvrou Kal aTpayLoguvyns Kal KATA TOV 
daTuTpisav épevyorto. 


KC AOHNAX VLONAI 


(1) Of pev EXTANT TO MEVOL Geol Kai Oeat, Tpo- 
etpywevov avrois pe Noppas dmeivae 106 ov- 
pavod, mapeivar S¢ abtots Totapois, wy yivovTat, 


' Adrew Schenkland and Benndorf: eirety or idety libri. 

2 After wédc the MSS. give rijs tay ioxddwy ouvbyAxns, 
which Jacobs deletes as a gloss on maradys, Hesychius giving 
asa detinition of madadn: 4 Tay cixwy 0 “ous. 

3 8 71 Jacobs; efte 





1 A popular term for sweet chestnuts. 
2 The hypothetical speaker uses the term paluthe for the 
confection as though he were not quite sure of its being the 
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of which there is a pile here in the other basket ? 
Do you not know that in a little while you will no 
longer find it so fresh, but already the dew will be 
gone from it? And do not overlook the dessert, if 
you care at all for medlar fruit and Zeus’ acorns,1 
which the smoothest of trees bears in a prickly husk 
that is horrid to peel off. Away with even the 
honey, since we have here this palathé,2 or whatever 
you like to call it, so sweet a dainty it is! And it 
is wrapped in its own leaves, which lend beauty 3 to 
the palathe. 

I think the painting offers these gifts of hospitality 
to the master of the farm, and he is taking a bath, 
having perhaps the look in his eyes of Pramnian or 
Thasian wines, although he might, if he would, drink 
the sweet new wine at the table here, and then on 
his return to the city might smell of pressed grapes 
and of leisure * and might belch in the faces of the 
city-dwellers. 


27. THE BIRTH OF ATHENA 


These wonder-struck beings are gods and god- 
desses, for the decree has gone forth that not even 
the Nymphs may leave the heavens, but that they, 
as well as the rivers from which they are sprung,> 


right word. Its meaning is given by Hesychius as ‘‘a layer 
of figs set close together.” 

3 i.e, attractiveness and freshness, 

4 For similar expressions cf. Aristoph. Mud. 50,1008, 

5 fl. 20.7. To the council suminoned by Zeus ‘‘there 
was no river that came not, save only Oceanus,nor any nymph 
of all that haunt the fair copses, the springs that feed the 
rivers, and the grassy meadows.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 
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ittovat 6€ THY ’A@nvav apte tHs tod Atos 
p 


1b Kepanrss év OTROS exparyeto av ‘Hdaiatou pn- 


xXavats, as pyae 6} TENEKUS. (2) ‘Toy be dnp 
THs mavoTrhias ovK iv oupBdanror Tiss boa yap 
Tis tpios Ypwmata Tapadrdatrovans eis ddAOTE 


e 


a a a fi \ 
adAo $@s, TocadTa Kal TOV OTrAwWY. Kal oO 


a x \ ¥ 
20 “Hatatos amopeiy Eorxev, O7T@ Tote THY Oeor 


30 


382k, 


Tposayayytal Tpoavdrdwtar yap avTd TO 
dérdeap vTd Tov Ta OTAA auvexhdvat ol. oO Oé 
Zevs acOuaiver avy dovn, kaGarep ot péyav 
emi peydrAw KapT@ dtatovicavtes aOdov, Kat 
THv matba éEtatopel Ppovav TH ToKw, Kat ovdE 

n or ‘ ’ a f 4 * x 
Tis “Hpas te devor évtavda, yéyynbe bé, ws av 
€e KaL avTIS eyéveTo. 

(3) Kai @vovow 76 TH ‘Ang Sjuot vo é emt 
OvOlv AKPOTTOAEWD, 'ABnvaiot Kab “Podtor, va Kaul 
Padattn, .. «2 Kat dvOpwrroe yyyevets, of pev 
amupa lepa Kal aTeni}, 0 b€ ’A@jvnae Sijpos 
Top eKel cal kvicap 3 lepav. 0 Kavos 6€ olov 
evwodns yéyparrat Kat pLeTa THIS Kvions avap- 
péov. d0ev ws mapa codwtépous adixeto 7 
Oeos xat Ovoavtas ev: ‘Podtors b€ AéyeTas 


! gnot 6 added after Jacobs (who puts pnot after medends.) 

2 An adjective describing the Rhodians seems to have 
fallen out; Jacobsand Schenk] suggest PaddAatroyere?s, But 
the lacuna may be more extensive, 

3 kvicav Capps, xvioa Reiske and Heyne: «vicoa. 





1 The account given has any reminiscences of Pindar, O72. 

B. g. 88: “Heaven and Mother Earth trembled before 
i vr; 35; ‘ What time by the cunning craft of Hephaestus, 
at the stroke of the brazen hatchet, Athena leapt forth from 
the crest of her father’s head”; 48: ‘*Thus it was with 
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must be at hand: and they shudder! at the sight of 
Athena, who at this moment has just burst forth 
fully armed from the head of Zeus, through the 
devices of Hephaestus, as the axe tells us. As for 
the material of her panoply, no one could guess it ; 
for as many as are the colours of the rainbow, which 
changes its light now to one hue and now to another, 
so many are the colours of her armour. Hephaestus 
seems at a loss to know by what gift he may gain 
the favour of the goddess: for his Ture? is spent in 
advance because her armour was born with her, 
Zeus breathes deeply with delight, like men who 
have undergone a great contest for a great prize, 
and he looks searchingly at his daughter, feeling 
pride in his offspring : nor yet is there even on Hera’s 
face any trace of indignation ; ; nay, she rejoices, as 
though Athena were her daughter also. 

Two peoples are already sacrificing to Athena on 
the acropolis of two cities, the Athenians and the 
Rhodians, one on the land ‘and one on the sea, [sea- 
born] and earth-born men; the former offer fireless 
sacrifices that are incomplete, but the people of 
Athens offer fire, as you see yonder, and the savour 
of burnt flesh. The smoke is represented as fragrant 
and as rising with the savour of the offerings. 
Accordingly the goddess has come to the Athenians 
as to men of superior wisdom who make excellent 
sacrifices. For the Rhodians, however, as we are 
told, gold flowed down from heaven and filled their 
fireless sacrifices that, on the citadel, they laid out the sacred 
precinct”; 49f.: ‘* He (Zeus) caused a vellow cloud to draw 
nigh to them and rained on them abundant gold.” ‘Trans. 
Sandys, L.C.L. 


2 As when, for instance, he made a gift of golden armour 
to Thetis for Achilles, 
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Kpuaos e& obpavod pedoae Kal draTAHoat opav 
Tas oixias Kal TOUS TTEVOTOUS” vepérny els 
autous prijEavtes tod Atos, OTe KaKelvor THs 
"AOnvas Evvijcar, (4) "Edéatyxe TH dK poTrOnet 
Kat r) daipov o 0 ILAXodTas, yeypanrat 6é TTVOS 
pev @s €K vepar, Xpuaods b€ aro Tis ods, ev 
7 epary, yeyparrrar Kat BréTTwv" ex Tpovolas 
yap avtois adixezo. 


«cy ISTO! 


(1) ’Enrel tov ris Ilnvedom7s lato ades évte- 
TUXNKOS ayaey yeahh Kal doxet Toe TavTa 
(oTou exer, oT Hpool TE ixavars évtératat Kat 
avOea xeitat UTO TOV piTwY Kai povor ovy 
Umopbeyyeras ” Kepxis aur n Te [Lnvedomn 
KNaLEL daxpvors, ols TH XLeva THKEL “Opnpos, 
Kai avadvet & Sevpyver. Opa Kal THY cipaxyny 
Upaivovaar €x yelTover, €t wy mapupaiver wa 
THY ITnvedomny Kal TOUS Dijpas etl, OV TA 
UméphemTa Kal ports opatda. (2) Olklas pév 





é.e. wealth, 

Plutus is usually conceived of as blind. 

Although Kayser suggests that the description of a 
painting sh re Pene lope’s loom once preceded this 
Description 28 and has been Jost, Schenk) regards this 
introductory paragraph as merely a ‘rhetorical device of the 
sophist. The writer assumes that ‘the boy” has spoken of 
a painting near by of Penelope's loom, and uses this device 
to enrich his deseription of the present painting. 

Benndorf calls attention to representations of Penelope's 
loom in Jon. Jnst. IX. 42, and Froehner, Collection 
Branteghem, Pl. 45; also to a painting of spiders’ webs, 
Helbig, Campan, Wandmal, Pl. 99. 
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houses and their narrow streets, when Zeus caused 
a cloud to break over them, because they also gave 
heed to Athena. The divinity Plutus? also stands 
on their acropolis, and he is represented as a winged 
being who has descended from the clouds, and as 
golden because of the substance in which he has 
been made manifest. Moreover, he is painted as 
having his sight ;? for of set purpose he has come to 
them. 


28. LOOMS? 


Since you sing the praises of Penelope’s loom, 
having found an excellent painting of it, and you 
think the loom complete in all its parts—and it is 
stretched tight with the warp, and lint gathers 
under the threads, and the shuttle all but sings, 
while Penelope herself sheds tears so hot that 
Homer ! melts the snow with them, and she unravels 
what she has woven, look also at the spider weaving 
in a picture near by, and see if it does not excel in 
weaving both Penelope and the Seres® too, though 
the web these people make is exceedingly fine and 
searcely visible.6 Now this doorway belongs to a 


4 Od. 19. 204f. What Homer really says is, ‘‘ Her tears 
flowed and her face melted as the snow melts on the lofty 
mountains... and as it melts the streams of the rivers 
flow full: so her fair cheeks inelted as she wept.” Trans. 
Murray. 

5 The people of the country of silk (seriews), somewhere in 
eastern Asia. 

® Cf. the description of the spider's web in Od, 8. 284: 
“When the snare was fashioned for Ares, many of the bonds 
were hung from above, from the roof beams, fine as spiders’ 
webs, So ‘that no one even of the blessed gods could see 
them.” Trans. Murray. 
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ovK ev 7 parTovens TpoTrudaa taba: proers 
avTny Xnpevelv dearroraw, avr dé Epos ciao 
Tapapatverat, Kal ovdé ol KLoveEs avrTny ett 
epetSovow oro Tou ouvetavew Kal KaTappelv, 
UN éoT ok TOs apaxyvats pavars’ pired yap 
TO Soov év jhovxia Svamr exer. Opa Kat Ta 
poypypara’ TOUTO avamTvoVaat TO vipa Kab- 
waow els Ttovsapos—Serxvver dé avTas 0 Soypagos 
Katlovoas be avrou Kal dwappix@pevas depot 
TOTHTOUS KATA Tov ‘Holodoy Kal HedeT@TAS 
méTecOar—Kai oixias 6é _Tpooupaivovar Tais 
yovias Tas _pev evpelas, Tas 6€ KoiXas' TOUTeY 
al pev evpetat Xpnatal Gepiteww, asl 8€ Koihas 
Upatvovow, dyabov TOUTO XEIMOVOS. (3) Kana 
» Mev ou Kai tabra Too Soypagou' To yap otte 
ylax pes cepaxyny TE aura diarrovijoar Kab 
otiEfar Kata THv vow Kal To Eptov adTis 
v0 pox Onpov ypayar Kal 70? dyptov ayabod 
Snptovpyoo Kat devod THY aAnOerav. o O Hui 
Kal Ta NerTA Stvdynvev. (Sov TETPUYOVOS bev 
avtn pnpivOos meptBeBryrat Tats yoviats olov 
metopa Tov lato, Tepliprrar 6é 7H pnpivd 
ANeTTOS laTOS TWOAAOUS amoTETOpVELMEVOS TOUS 


1 &s Brunn: ras. 2 7y added by Jacobs. 





1 One looks through the doorway into a court surrounded 
by columns; the wooden columns have given way, the flat 
roof has fallen in, and the room is occupied only by spiders, 

2 Quoted from Hes. Op. ct Dies, 777. 

3 One must assume one of the three alternatives ; (1) that 
Philostratus did not observe accurately, for spiders do not 
make their webs in squares, or (2) that TeTpdywvos should be 
amended, ¢.g. to some such w Hee as retpamAagwos (‘* woven of 
four strands,” cf. Bougot, p 552), or (3) that it should be 
interpreted as “fonr-angled,” not with the usual meaning 
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house by no means prosperous!; you will say it has 
been abandoned by its master, and the court within 
scems deserted, nor do the columns still support its 
roof, for they have settled and collapsed ; nay, it is 
inhabited by spiders only, for this creature loves to 
weave its web in quiet. ieee at the threads also; 
for as the spiders spew out their yarn they let it 
down to the pavement—and the painter shows them 
descending on it and scrambling up and “soaring 
aloft,” as Hesiod says,? and trying to fly—and in 
the angles they weave their nests, somie spread out 
flat, some hollow; the flat 
ones are good to summer in, 
and the hollow sort they 
weave is useful in winter, 
Now the painter has been 
successful in these respects 
also: that he has wrought 
the spider itself in so 
painstaking a fashion, has Fie, 24. 

marked its spots with fidelity to nature and has painted 
its repulsive fuzzy surface and its savage nature—all 
this is the mark of a good craftsman and one skilled 
in depicting the truth, And he has also woven 
these delicate webs for us. For look! here is a 
cord forming a square? that has been thrown about 
the corners to be as it were a cable to hold the web, 
and to this cord is attached a delicate web of many 





“square.” In the latter case the web in the corners would 
take the usual form. Bougot (p. 486) quotes Blanchard, 
Metamorphoses des Insectes, p. 684, who describes the web of 
the large Epeira as having clearly ‘‘a cable to hold the web.” 
CEs Fig. 24, which is draw n to represent a web of the Epeira 
type, a¢., hung from ‘‘ cables,” the encircling lines in a 
spiral, and the whole “ four-angled.” 
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10 KUKXOUS, Bpoxor bé exTevets amTO TOD TpwrTov 
KUKAOU HEX PE ToD o MLK poTaTOU Siam r€xovTat dea 
Retwovtes aw! adNdiAwY dcov of KUKAOL. al Se 
épilor bi adtav Badifovet Telvovoat Tous KE- 
Nadag pévors Tov pitor. cy) *AYXNG Kat pura Bov 

15 apyurrat tod vpatvew Kal otTodVTaL Tas putas, 
emrecoay Tots (oTots CuTTrAKOTW, aev ovee TI 
Onjpav avTov mapiOev 6 0 Seorypupos® Dy pep yap 
EXeTaL TOD TOd0S, 7) be dikpov TOU mTEpov, n O€ 
éobietas tis Kehadijs, datatpovar b€ TEeipwpmeval 

20 draduyeiv, Ouws od Tapattovaty ove Stadvovat 
Tov (aTov. 


«0 ANTITONH 


(1) Tovs pev audi Tudéa cat Karavéa kai ei 
by) tts ‘Iarmropedor Kal Hlap@evoraios évraida 
"A@yvatoe Oaxpovow wyova pu pevor Tov UTrép 

25 Tov TWAT OD, Horuveteny 8€ tov Oiéiodes 

"Avriryorn oF) dderpy Oumre VUKTOP expoutigaca 
TOU TELXOUS KQUTOL eK) pUypEVOV em avtT@ 2 
Gantew avtov poe évooy TH YN; ip eBourRobr0. 
@ ) Ta ev 8) ev 7@ medi vex pol én vex pots 

30 Kal (TOL, @S ETETOP, Kat Ta OT Aa, @S cemeppun 
TOV vd par, AVE pou Te ovToat TAOS, w past 

TY ’Evuw Naipety, UTrO 6é TO TELXEL Ta pev Tey 

33 K, aXX@v Aoyayov owpata, peyador TE elo Kal 
UrepPeBryxo7es dvbpar ov, Kamavets 6€ yeyanre 
elxactat’ Tpos yap TO peyéOer BEBAnTAaL UTE 


1 an’ added by Bentley. 
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concentric circles, and tight lines, making meshes, 
running from the outside ReHrele to the smallest one, 
are interwoven at intervals corresponding to the 
distance between the circles. And the weavers 
travel across them, drawing tight such of the threads 
as have become loose. But ‘they win a reward for 
their weaving and feed on the ‘dies whenever any 
become enmeshed in the webs. Hence the painter 
has not omitted their prey either; for one fly is 

‘aught by the feet, another by the tip of its wing, 
the head of another is being eaten, and they squirm 
in their effort to eseape, yet they do not disarrange 
or break the web. 


29. ANTIGONE 


Tydeus and Capaneus and their comrades, and 
any Hippomedon or Parthenopacus that may be 
here, will be buried by the Athenians, when ‘they 
take up the war to recover their bodies ; but Poly- 
neices the son of Oedipus is being buried by his sister 
Antigone, who steals outside the walls at night, 
though proclamation has been made that no one 
shall bury him or commit him to the earth he had 
tried to enslave. And so we see in the plain corpses 
upon corpses, and horses lying as they fell, and the 
arms of the warriors as. they slipped from their 
hands, and this mire of gore in which they say 
Enyo! delights; while beneath the wall are the 
bodies of ae other captains—they are tall and 
beyond the normal height of men—and also Capa- 
neus, who is like a giant; for not only is he of huge 
stature, but also he ‘lia bee smitten by the thonder- 


1 Goddess of war, the companion of Ares. 
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fe Atos Kal ert TUperat Tov Tloduveixny be 

"Avriyoun, peyay Kal Kat exetvous: évTa Kal 
dofpyra TOV vex pov cai Garpet Tos TO Tov 
*EreoxAéous orate dradddt Tew jryoupevn TOUS 
didedpous, ws Rowrov Er? (3) Te picopen, o 
Tai, Thy copia Tis ypahiys ; aeNIYN Lev yap 
mpoa Padre pas ovum Tlo TOV op Garis, pEeoT) 
de exmdaEews 7) KOpy) Oprvely Oppne Tepe 
Bddrovea TOV adedpov Eppwpmevors Tots TIKES, 
Kpatel b€ 6 bpws Tov Opyvov Sedoixvia Tov Ta Tey 
puddKxov ora, meptallpetv te Bovropévyn marta 
ta Tepe Opes és Tov adeAdov Brerer TO Yyovu 
és yh KUT TOU A. 

(4) To 6é THs powds Epvos avtopués, a) mai, 
réyeTat yap oy) KnTrevo at av7o "Epwvas emi TO 
Tahep, Kap TOD KapTob oTdoNs, aina éxdidotar 
vov éte. Gavpa Kal TO TOP TO él ToS éva- 
yiopactw ov yap EvpBarrer éavt@ ovdé EvryKe- 
pavyvar Tv droya, TO evTedOev SE AArnY Kal 
aGrXnv tpémeTat Kai To dpxtov SyArol TOU 
Tapou. 


VY ETAANH 
(1) ‘H mupa cai ta és adtiy éeofpaypeva Kai o 
Groxeipevos emt Th Tupa metCwr 1) avOpwrov 


1 gr, rdperar Wesseling and Reiske: émirdgetac. 
2 gr, Salmasius: éors. 





1 As were the Giants in their battle with the Gods, cf. 
supra, Dee Eans 17, p. 199 and note 1, For the fate of 
Capaneus cf. p. 207. 

2 Benndorf calls attention to the relief in the Villa Pamfili 
(Robert, Sarkophagrediefs, II. p. 193, Pl. 60), where Antigone 
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bolt of Zeus! and is still smouldering. As for the 
body of Polyneices, tall like his associates, Antigone 
has lifted it up? and will bury it by the tomb of 
Eteocles, thinking to reconcile her brothers in the 
only manner that is still possible. What shall we 
say, my boy, of the merits of the picture? Well, 
the moon sheds a light that the eyes cannot quite 
trust, and the maiden, overcome with fear, is on 
the point of uttering a cry of lamentation as she 
throws her strong arms about her brother, but 
nevertheless she masters the cry because, no doubt, 
she fears the ears of the guards, and though she 
wants to keep watch in every direction, yet her 
gaze rests upon her brother as she kneels on the 
ground. 

This shoot of a mulberry, my boy, has sprung up 
of itself, for the Erinnyes,? it is said, caused it to 
grow on the tomb; and if you pluck its fruit, blood 
spurts out even to this day. Wonderful also is the 
fire that has been kindled for the funeral sacrifices ; 
for it does not come together or join its flames into 
one, but from this point on? it turns in different 
directions, thus indicating the implacable hatred that 
continues even in the tomb. 


30. EVADNES 


The pyre and the victims sacrificed upon it and 
the corpse, laid on the pyre, which seems too large 
is carrying the body of Polyneices ; and to Helbig’s discussion 
of night-scenes (Camp. Wandmal. p. 363 f.). 

3 ie, the avenging Furies. 

4 The speaker apparently points to the place where the 
tlame begins as a solid mass, before it spreads out in 
divergent directions. 

5 Compare the story of the death of Evadne, Euripides, 
Suppl. 9908. 
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EdEat vexpos 1) yurn Te 1) cPodpov obtw mE NLA 
és TO Tp alpovaa ev ToLloiade, @ Tal, yéyparTat 
tov Katravéa of mpoankovtes Oamtovaty ev TO 
Apyet, avébave O¢ dpa év Ona vo Tob Atos 
em Se Snes 709 TOU TelXous. TOLNT av yap tov 
iKovTas, ws KomTaras Te &€s tov Aia Kepavrd 
EBriOn Kal mpiv és THY yiy meoelv améGavev, 
Ore 8)) Kal of NoXayot ot NoLTOI UTO TH KaSpela 
eTET OV. 

(2) Nex ynoavtov” AO vatov tapijvat opus Tpo- 
KELTAL O Kararevs Ta pev dra EXov eomep 
Tuders Kai ‘Inmopedav Kal ov NoLTrOL, TovTL bé 
Umep mavras NoXayouvs Te Kal Baciréas: Edad 
yap 7 yuri) amodaveiv én avT@ @ppnKev ovTE 
Eidos Tt emt TH Sépyy Axovea ouTe Bpoxou 
TUVOS €auT yy amapTaca, ola jomacarTo yuvaixes 
em apdpacwr, AXN és ad’To TU TUpP teTat ovTw 
Tov avopa exewv ryoupevor,! el pany Kal avriy 
Exot. TO mer Oy evraeor 7@ Karavei tovotror, 
» 6€ yer) Kadumep of és Ta (epeta ® atTepdvous 
Te Kal ypuoov éEacxodrtes, ws gatdpa Ovorto 
Kal &s yap Tois Bevis, obTws EauTiy ateiiaca 
Kai ode édeevoy BrETOVCA TSA és TO TIP 


1 So F and the first hand in PL, jyounévn the other 
Mss. (‘‘she ... in the belief that she does not yet possess 
her husband unless he likewise possesses her”). Some 
editors would emend to yield the meaning, ‘thinking that 
her husband had not yet received due honours (ndvra. fyew 
Heyne, Ta TMpsTpopa Exew) Sehenkl) unless... 

The MSS, read { iepa, which all editors have corrected. 








1 Philostratus apparently follows a different version of 
the story from that of Euripides, for in the latter the burial 
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for that of a man, and the woman who takes so 
mighty a leap into the flames, make up a picture, 
my boy, to be interpreted as follows. Capaneus is 
being buried in Argos? by his kinsmen, having been 
slain at Thebes by Zeus, as you recall, when he had 
already mounted the walls. Doubtless you have 
heard the poets? tell how, when he uttered a boast 
against Zeus, he was struck by a thunderbolt and 
died before he reached the ground, at the time 
when the rest of the captains fell beneath the 
Cadmeia.? 

Now when the Athenians have secured by their 
victory the burial of the dead, the body of Capaneus 
is laid out with the same honours as those of Tydeus 
and Hippomedon and the rest, but in this one point 
he was honoured above all the captains and kings: 
his wife, Evadne, has determined to die for love of 
him, not by drawing a knife against her throat nor 
by hanging herself from a noose, modes of death 
often chosen by women in honour of their husbands, 
but she throws herself into the fire itself, which 
cannot believe it possesses the husband unless it has 
the wife as well.4 Such is the funeral-offering made 
to Capaneus; and his wife, like those who deck 
their victims with wreaths and gold® that these may 
go to the sacrifice resplendent and pleasing to the 
gods, thus adorning herself and with no piteous look, 
is conducted by the Athenians, whereas here Capaneus is 
being buried by his kinsmen in Argos. 

2 eg. Aeschylus, Sept. in Theb. 423f.; Sophocles, Antiy. 
127f.; Euripides, Paoen. 1172 f. 

3 The citadel of Thebes. 

4 But see the critical note. 

> Probably the reference is to gold-leaf used to cover the 
horns of the victim, a practice often mentioned by Homer. 
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a 3 oe . eee: , ” 
Kandovaa oipat Tov avdpa’ Kai yap Bowan €orxev. 
. a > 9 \ \ \ 0 a Py 
15 doxet & av poe Kal THY Kehariy broryelvy TO 
oxnTT@ uTép TOD Karavéws. (3) Of b€ "Epwtes 
éavT@y ToLlovmevot TadTa THY TUpPaV ATO TOV 

ia oe \ x lel a” 

Aaptadioy dmtover Kal to Tip ov dace 

t > : rm if tf \ ra “ 
ypaivev, GAN Hdiovi Te Kai KaapwTepw XpIcEd- 
20 Oat Caravtes a’T@ Tods KAOS Ypnoapévous TO 

épav. 
ra OEMISTOKAHS 

(1) "EAAnr év BapBapors, advnp év ole avdpa- 


if 1 
OlV ATE 


, 1 ‘ 3 : aie Bs 
ATON@AOTL KAL TPUPWOLY, UTTLKOS exov 
iv a ‘ ? , x ed , 
pada Tov TpiBwvos, ayopever coor oipat Te 
a lal , 
25 petaTor@y auTous Kal weOtaotas Tov OpiTrecOat. 
Mijdoe tadta cat BaBviwv péon Kai TO onpetov 
XN ¥ e ~ > A nm / et a Ne 
TO BaciNeLov 0 Ypvaods ETL THs TWEATNS GETOS Kal O 
a , ‘ ns id 
Baairels eri xpvaod Opovov attxTos oloy Taws. 
er : : : ‘ 
ovx« aktot émratvetabat o bwypados, et Tapa KANOS 
30 


a A , aA ta N ‘A 
peuluntar Kal Kaddoip t Kavdvyv i) Onpiwy 
TepaTwdets pophus, ola ToiiXovar BupBapot, 


1 @re added by Schenkl. 





1 ie. the fire of their torches which association with 
death willin this instance not pollute, but render more pure. 
2 Ostracized from Athens in 472 1.c., Themistocles went 
first to Argos, then to Corcyra and Epirus and Ionia. When 
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leaps into the flames, calling her husband, I am sure ; 
for she looks as if she were calling out. And it 
seems to me that she would even submit her head to 
the thunderbolt for the sake of Capaneus. But the 
Cupids, making this task their own, kindle the pyre 
with their torches and claim that they do not defile 
their fire, but that they will find it sweeter and more 
pure,! when they have used it in the burial of those 
who have dealt so well with love. 


31. THEMISTOCLES 2 


A Greek among barbarians, a true man among 
those who are not men, inasmuch as they are ruined 
and dissolute, surely an Athenian to judge by his 
coarse cloak, he addresses some wise discourse to 
them, I think, trying to change their ways and make 
them give up their luxury. Here are Medes and 
the centre of Babylon, and the royal device—the 
golden eagle on the shield,3—and the king on 
a golden throne richly spangled like a peacock. 
The painter does not ask to be praised for his fine 
representation of tiara and tasselled cloak (Aalasiris) 
or sleeved jacket (Aandys) or of the monstrous shapes 
of animals with which barbarian garments are em- 
Artaxerxes came to the throne in Persia, Themistocles went 
up to Susa and won favour with the new king; he was 
assigned the government of the district of Magnesia, where 
he died. 

3 Xenophon, Anab, 1. 10. 12, uses these same terms in 
describing the standard of Cyrus the Younger. ‘‘They did 
see, they said, the roval standard, a kind of golden eagle on 


a shield, raised aloft upon a pole.” Trans. Brownson, 
LCL. 
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arr emraiveta Ow pev emi TO XpvI@ ypapov 
avror evijTptov Kal owtovra, 37 ydyKagrat, Kal 
ny Mia éme T@ TOV EVVOUX@Y ele Kat h avrr 
xpvai) toto —Soxel yap pi) yeypapOar’ YeypaTr ra 
yap ola @xodoujabar—Bavorod Te Kal oMUPYNS 
aicbavopeta—ras yap TOY dépwr édevbepias 
oUTH TapapGelpovaww ot BapBapor—xal dopu- 
Popos &AXoOs dAXwW Orareyés Ow Tept TOD” EXANVOS 
EXTANTTOMEVOL avToy Kata &) Twa ouvEcwW 
, ’ no ¢ t ‘i 
peyarwv avtov épywv. (2) Oeusotoxréa yap 
oi pat Tov Tob NeoxXéous 7A Orjvn Bev és BaBurdva 
Hpeceuy peTa THY Sarapiva Thy Oeiav dmopobvta, 
étot awOrjoetat TOTE Tis ‘EXXdé8os, Kal dta- 
réeyerOat Bacirel wept av otpatnyobvTos avTov 
0 RépEns UNTO. EXTANTTEL oe avTov ovdev Tov 
Mydicov, andra Teapankev otov Kabert@s ert 
Tov riov' Kal *, pwvn ovK amo ToD jypedaTrob 
TpoTrou' pdikeov 6 0 Senco trond" éferrovnae yap 
exel Tob To. ei amorels, Spa TOUS dxovovTas, 
ws 70) eb€vvetoy érionpaivovat Tots dppacw, 
épa Kat Tov Mepusatoxréa THY pev TOU Tpacwiou 
aTaolW TapaTAnsioy Tots Aéyouol, TETAAYY- 
peévoy O€ THY TOV OPOarpav Evvotay bTO TOU 
réyet, @S peTeuaber. 


1 7d added by Kayser, 





1 On the dress of Cyrus the Great, see Nenophon, Cyr. 
8. 3. 18: “Next after these Cyrus himself upon a chariot 
appeared in the gates wearing his tiara upright, a purple 
tunic shot with white (no one but the king may wear such 
an one), trousers of scarlet dye about his legs and a mantle 
(kandys) all of purple. He had also a fillet about his tiara, 
and his kinsmen also had the same mark of distinction, and 
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broidered ;1 but he should be praised for the gold 
which he has painted as threads skilfully interwoven 
in the cloth and preserving the design to which it 
has been constrained, and, by Zeus, for the faces of 
the eunuchs. The palace court must also be of 
gold—indeed, it seems not to be a painting at all; 
for it is so painted as to seem to be a real building— 
we catch the fragrance of beth frankincense and 
mytrh—for the barbarians use these to pollute the 
freedom of the air; and let us infer that one spear- 
man is talking to another about the Greek, mar- 
velling at him from a vague knowledge of his great 
achievements. For I think that Themistocles the 
son of Neocles has come from Athens to Babylon 
atter the immortal victory at Salamis because he is 
at a loss to know where in Greece he would be 
safe, and that he is conversing with the king about 
the services which he rendered to Xerxes while in 
command of the Greek forces. He is not perturbed 
at all by his Median surroundings, but is as bold 
as though he stood on the Athenian bema; and this 
language he speaks is not ours, but Themistocles is 
using the Median tongue, which he took the pains 
to acquire there.? If you doubt this, look at his 
hearers, how their eyes indicate that they under- 
stand him easily, and look also at Themistocles, the 
posture of whose head is like that of one speaking, 
but note that there is hesitancy in the thoughtful 
expression of the eyes, due to ‘his speaking a new 
language recently learned. 


they retain it even now. His hands he kept outside his 
sleeves.” Trans. Miller, L.C.L. 
2 Cf. Plutarch, Them. 126D, rtHv Mepoida yAGtTav dzo- 
xowrrus expabay evervyxave Baudet &0 adtod. 
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AB’ WAAATSTPA 


(1) ‘O pév y@pos ’Apxadsia, 70 KaddLoTOV 

oQ- , \ bu. \ r t 6 7, ‘ , 

25 Apxacias Kat @ padrdtota o “evs yatpec— 
OdvuTiay avto ovoudafopev—aOrov &€ ovTw 
Tadns ovb€ Tob Tadaiew épws, adr Eortat, 
Tladaiotpa yap 1 “Epuod 78ijcaca viv év 
"Apxadta wdAnv evpynKe, Kal 1) Yh Xaiper Tos 

30 T@ eUprHpate, Errerd1 TlOnpos Mev TOAEMLTTIPLOS 
évoTrovéos amokelgeTat Tots avOpwtrols, aTadia 
be e 4 va a XN > nw 
€ nolo orpatorédwy So€er Kal dywvtobytas 

387 K. yupvot. (2) Ta pév 6) madaicpata ratéia. 
TauTi yap ayépwxa oxipTa wept tiv Laraiotpav 
didnro én’ GAX@ és avTY AvYyiGorTa, ein 8 av 

A, ‘ \ ‘€ > > ‘ e ¥ ‘wees vn 
ynyevhy dyot yap vm’ dvdpeias x) Kdpy pat av 

5 yjpacbal Tw éxodca pit av Texetv. SwaTrépuxe 
6€ a7 dddiAwY Ta TaXaicpata’! KpaTLOTOY ya 

j K p ¥ 

To Evinppevoy TH Tuyen.” 
(3) To 6€ eféos tis Tladatotpas, ef perv ep Bo 
’ , Ls yw > Xv > t , 
elxatowTo, Kop) eaTat, el dé els KOpHY AapBa- 
? Schenkl and Benndorf think that something has been 
lost from the text after maAaicuara—an enumeration of the 
kinds of wrestling ending with the pancratium, a combina- 


tion of wrestling and boxing (Plato, Lep, i, 338e). 
2 wuyui) Kayser: dan. 





1 }elops, near whose tomb the Olympic games were cele- 
brated, seems to have been originally a deity of the pre- 
Dorian population of Arcadia and Pisa ; in the earliest form 
of the legend he was the son of Hermes, the autochthonic 
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32. PALAESTRA 


The place is Arcadia,! the most beautiful part of 
Arcadia and that in which Zeus takes most delight 
—we call it Olympia—and as yet there is no prize 
for wrestling nor even any love of wrestling, but 
there will be. For Palaestra, the daughter of 
Hermes, who has just come to womanhood in 
Arcadia, has discovered the art, and the earth seems 
to rejoice at the discovery, since iron as an instru- 
ment of war will be laid aside by men during the 
truce, and the stadium will seem to them more 
delightful than armed camps, and with naked bodies 
they will contend with each other. The kinds of 
wrestling are represented as children. For they leap 
sportively around Palaestra, bending towards her in 
one wrestler’s posture after another; and they may 
be sprung from the earth, for the maiden shows by her 
manly aspect that she would neither marry any man 
willingly nor bear children. The kinds of wrestling 
differ from one another;* indeed, the best is the 
one combined with boxing.® 

The figure of Palaestra,’ if it be compared with a 
boy, will be that of a girl; but if it be taken for a 


god of Arcadia. In locating Olympia in Arcadia rather than 
Elis, Philostratus follows the pre-Dorian story of the origin 
of the Olympic games. 

? See critical note. 

3 The reference seems to be to the pancratium ; see critical 
note. 

4 Frohner (Gaz. arch. XTV, 1889, p. 56) published a Roman 
terracotta vase with medallions, in which are depicted 
Schoeneus, Atalanta with an apple, the victorious Hippo- 
medon carrying a palm branch, and Palaestra, a seated 
young woman nude to the waist and carrying a palm 
branch (Fig. 25, p. 265), 
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10 voto, &pynBos SoEe. Koun Te yap bon pnd 


20 


a 


dvaTAéxerPat dupa Te audpotépw TH HOE Kal 
’ \ ” wi Oke e a \ , 
Oppus ola Kal EpwvTwY UTEpOpay Kai TAaNaLOD- 
2 \ ‘ x ” 2 2 n 
tTwv' dyci yap wpos dudw ta EOvyn éppwabat 
ae , . Pe 
haley Te OVO av TadXalovta Ovyeiy Tiva, ToTovTOV 
fol a“ aA 2 
auTH Tepieivar THs Téexvns. Kal avtol b€ ot 
ies : 
Halol pixpa THs opis mapadhaivovaw damep ev 
peipakio aTad@, OAV TE éravel ovddév, OOEV 
ovde AEevKwAEvos Oédet eivar, ovde Tas Apuasas 
éevaweiv €otkev, OTL NEUKAlVOVaLY éavTas év Tais 
eats 
axiais, adXa tov “Hoy ate Koiany ’ApKasiav 
> A a OA a e > 2 ” > , 
oixovea aitel ypoma, o 8 olov avOos te émayer 
5 an ‘ f ‘ ‘ 3 lol ¢/- 1 
avTh Kal howitrer Thy KOpyy wetpia TH etry. 
S rs * n \ , , 
(4) Kad fo@at 6é, & trai, Thy Kopny Tavcodov Te 
A , . a \ a , e 
tov Swypapou' mrelaTat yap Tols KaOnpevors at 
axa Kat To KAOHCAaL ad’TH? iKkavas evaynpor, 
a * x a t 
TpaTtTe. 6€ TOUTO Kal o PadXos THs éAaias év 
yueve 7 KOATO. dordberar 6€ Tov TO puToV 
e rs , ‘ 
toute 1) IlaXatotpa, émedn TaAN TE dpryer Kal 
xalpovaw alto ravu avopwrot. 


1 eiAn Heringa and Reiske : 1p. 
* airy) Kayser: abrijs or abtois. 





1 Cf. p. 263, note 4. 
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girl, it will seem to be a boy, For her hair is too 
short even to be twisted into a knot; the eye might 
be that of either sex ; and the brow indicates disdain 
for both lovers and wrestlers ; for she claims that she 
is able to resist 
both the one 
and the other, 
and that not 
even ina wrest- 
ling bout could 
anyone touch 
her breasts, so 
much does she 
excel in the 
art. And the 
breasts them- 
selves, as in a 
boy of tender 
years, show but 
slight signs of 
beginning full- 
ness. She cares for nothing feminine; hence she 
does not even wish to have white arms, and 
apparently even disapproves of the Dryads because 
they stay in the shade to keep their skin fair; nay, as 
one who lives in the vales of Arcadia, she begs Helius 
for colour, and he brings it to her like a flower and 
reddens the girl with moderate heat. It shows 
the skill of fhe painter, my boy, that the maiden is 
sitting, for there are most shadows on seated figures, 
and the seated position is distinctly becoming to 
her; the branch of olive on her bare bosom is also 
becoming to her. Palaestra apparently delights in 
this tree, since its oil is useful in wrestling and men 
find great pleasure in it. 





Pye 2s. 
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Ay AQAONH 
(1) ‘Hl ev ypuoh rédeca &7 él tis Spvos ev 
t f \ ‘ Ul ry > X ¥ 
Aoytors 1) copy Kal ypyopoi, ods éx Aros ava- 
bGeyyetat, xettat & obTos 6 TéXEKUS, OV EO RKeD 
eh RS 7 ed 
EXXos 6 dputopos, ad’ ob kata Awde@vnp of ‘XX, 
oTéupata & avira ths Spvds, vero) KaOatrep 
€ ral a a 3) 
6 Ilv@ot tpirous xpnopors éexdéper. porta & o 
, f 4 € fol \ 
pev épéoOat te adrtynv, 0 b€ Odcat, Kal yopos 
ovtoal éx OnBav repiectadct tiv Spdv oixetov- 
‘ , nw bé 8 os be b,} 3 
Hevoe Tv cohiav Tod dévdpou, oipar b€ Kal THY 
Ypvaoiy dpvuv éxet rarevOnvar. (2) O1 8 brogh- 
rat Tov Atos, ods aumToTrodds TE Kal Yapatevvas 
y ef wy 
eyo “Opnpos, adtoayédsol tives elot Kat ovo 
; 
KaTeckevacmévot Tov Biov, pact dé und av Kata- 
axevdcacbat’ Tov yap Ata xalpev ocdiour, 
cal ‘ 
éreton domagvovtar TO avdToder. lepeis yap 
ovTOL, Kal 6 wey TOU épérrat KUptoOS, 0 b€ Tod 
+ é ‘ 
catevEac@al, Tov! & és? rorava Xpi TpaTTetp, 
x A > > %, \ aA ¢ % , Ls +7 > 
tov d€ és ovrAasS Kai Kava, o S€ Over TL, 0 8 ov 
, cal \ a a 
mapiycet éTépw Seipar TO lepetov. evtavOa Se 
: ‘ eee tn 
iéperat Awdwvides ev otpupv@ Te Kal (ep@ TO 
1 roy Reiske and Kayser: 7. 2 § és Schenkl: 86. 





1 Dodona was the seat of the oracle of Zeus, reputed to be 
the oldest oracle in Greece (ef. Zliad 16. 233) ; it was situated 
in Epirus near the modern Janina. Hesiod places it in 
Vellopia (Cat. of Women and Eoiae, 97): “A vich land on the 
border of which is built a eity, Dodona ; and Zeus loved it 
and (appointed) it to be his oracle, reverenced by men... « 
And they (the doves) lived in the hollow of an oak (gnyov).” 
Trans. Evelyn-White, L.C.L. Herodotus (II, 55) speaks of 
the holy doves who first called attention to its mantie power. 
The oracles were answers to questions, in the form of a 
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33. DODONA 1 


Here is the golden dove still on the oak, wise in 
her sayings; here are oracles which are utterances 
of Zeus; here lies the axe abandoned by the tree- 
cutter Hellus, from whom are descended the Helloi 
of Dodona; and fillets are attached to the oak, for 
like the Pythian tripod it utters oracles. One comes 
to ask it a question and another to sacrifice, while 
yonder band from Thebes stands about the oak, 
claiming as their own the wisdom of the tree; and 
I think the golden bird has been caught there® by 
decoy. The interpreters of Zeus, whom Homer 
knew as “men with unwashen feet that couch on 
the ground,”’® are a folk that live from hand to 
mouth and have as yet acquired no substance, and 
they assert that they will never do so, since they 
think they enjoy the favour of Zeus because they are 
content with a picked-up livelihood. For these are 
priests; and one is charged with hanging the gar- 
lands, one with uttering the prayers, a third must 
attend to the sacrificial cakes, and another to the 
barley-grains and the basket, another makes a sacri- 
fice, and another will permit no one else to flay the 
victim, And here are Dodonaean priestesses of 


rustling of the oak’s branches, (Cf. supra, Description 15, 
p- 187.) A spring at its foot inspired those who drank of it. 
The priests, called by Homer *‘Nelloi” ‘here Helloi), found 
favour by depending wholly on Zeus for their food ; the fact 
that they slept on the ground suggests contact with the god 
in sleep (incubatio) as a means of learning the divine will. 

2 This would naturally mean in Thebes. The allusion is 
uncertain. Benndorf thought that the reference was to 
Egypt, where, according to Aelian, De Nat. An. 6. 33, 
birds are brought down from the sky by a kind of magic. 

3 Quoted from Ziad 16, 235. 
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elder’ éoixace yap Oupiapatwy te avatvely Kat 
aroveoay. (3) Kai to Xwpiov dé avTo Oudsdes, & 
Tat, YEYPATTAL Kal onpiys Hear, Xarehp TE 
‘Tyo év avr@ TETLMNTAL, iy oiwat opas ém- 
Birrovoar THY xetpa TO oropatt, erred) 
XaAnelov avéxelTo TO Aci kata Awdavny yxoby 
es ToNU THs Huepas Kal, MEX pl AaBolTo TLS avTOD, 
Hy oLWT OV. 


AO OPAL 


(1) To pev émt tats” Opacs etvac Tas TOU ovpavot 
Tuas ‘Oppo ada@pev eldévat wal tee hes 
yap Tou aUuToV Evyyevér Oar tats “Opars, ote Tov 
ai@épa éXaxe—TouTi b€ 70 omoudatepevov bo 
THs ypadis Kat avOpwre EvpBadreiv padiov. ai 
yap 0) "OQpat adtois eideow és thy yhv dduxo- 
pevac EvvaTTovaat Tas yelpas émavTov oluar 
EXiTTOVEL Kal 1) y} Toh) OvTA Evpopel adTals Ta 
éveauTou mavTa. (2) i My mareite THY vaxwvGov 
) Ta pola” ovK ép@ Tpos Tas pevas: v7 yap 
Tob matetcbat 7diw paiverar Kal AUT@Y TL TOY 
Oper iOtov met.) Kat “ py) éuBaivere amanrats 
Tals apoupats ” ovK épo 7 pos Tas Xetnepious 
apa TO yap Tareta bat auras v7ro tav ‘Opav 
Totjoe aataxuv. ai Eavbai dé abtar Batvovaw 

1 Many attempts have been made to emend )S:0y mvet: +} 
AC avanve? Jacobs, vy dia mvet Westermann (‘‘exhale, by 
Zeus, a fragrance of the Horae themselves”). 





1 The Seasons, 


“CE Miad, 5. 749: The gates of Heaven which the 
Horace had in their inns , to whom are entrusted great 
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stiff and solemn appearance, who seem to breathe 
out the odour of incense and libations. The very 
place, my boy, is painted as fragrant with incense 
and replete with the divine voice ; and in it honour 
is paid to a bronze Echo, whom I think you see 
placing her hand upon her lips, since a bronze 
vessel has been dedicated to Zeus at Dodona, that 
resounds most of the day and is not silent till some- 
one takes hold of it. 


34. HORAE 


That the gates of heaven are in charge of the 
Horae! we may leave to the special knowledge and 
prerogative of Homer,? for very likely he became an 
intimate of the Horae when he inherited the skies ; 
but the subject that is here treated in the painting 
is easy for a man® to understand. For the Horae, 
coming to earth in their own proper forms, with 
clasped hands are dancing the year through its 
course, I think, and the Earth in her wisdom brings 
forth for them all the fruits of the year. « Tyead 
not on the hyacinth or the rose”’ | shall not say to 
the Horae of the spring-time; for when trodden on 
they seem sweeter and exhale a sweeter fragrance 
than the Horae themselves. “Walk not on the 
ploughed fields when soft” I shall not say to the 
Horae of the winter-time ; for if they are trodden on 
by the Horae they will produce the ear of grain. 
And the golden-haired Horae yonder are walking on 


heaven and Olympus, whether to throw open the great cloud 
or shut it to.” Trans. Murray. 

3 It is implied both here and in the phrase ‘‘ inherited the 
skies ” that Homer became a god after his death ; and works 
of ancient art depict his apotheosis. 
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ETL TIS TOV da Taxvov KOMNS, ov VY ws wdacat 
y) Kapyat, | GAN’ etalv obTe Tl ehagpat, wS poe 
em npvelv TO Artov. i xapiev Do, o GpTrenot, 70 
AaBéclat TaY oTwpivav eOérew' pate yap mov 
tov ‘“Opov, bre vpas epyafovtar Karas xal 
novolvous. 

(3) Tauri ee ovv otoy yewpyiat TIS ypadijs, 
avtat o ai Qpat pada aoetat Kal Sarpoviov 
TéExYNS. olov pEev yap auton TO adetv, ofa 6€ 1) 
divn tod KUKXOU Kal TO KaTOTD chp pon demas 
dpaivedBat ome Tob maoas  otov épxeaOat, 
Bpaxiwv b€ ¢ ave Kal érevdepia adétou Konns Kal 
Tapea Beppe imo Tod Spopov ral ot o¢barpol 
ovryXopevorTes. Taxa Te Kal pvdoroyijoat 
ouyXepodawy Uaer Tou Sorypadov" doxet yap poe 
Nopevovaars tals Opats evTuXe@v ceraOivar vn’ 
alto eis Thy Téyvnv, iows alviTTopévwv TOV 
Dewy, OTL Xp} TLV Opa ypadev. 


1rd Ajuy Schenk]: 7G HAlw or 7H Anlq. 





1 Cf. (Mad, 20), 227: ‘* Would course over the topmost ears 
of ripened corn and break them not” (said of the mares of 
Erichthonius), Trans. Murray. 

* The word is taken from Homer, Zdiad, 2. 148. 

% The interpretation of Benndorf, who compares supra p. 
802, 4K, and p. 311, 23. The painting furnishes the writer 
with fruits to gather as the fields yield a harvest to the 
farmer, 
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the spikes of the ears, but not so as to break or bend 
them ;? nay, they are so light that they do not 
even sway “the stalks. It is charming of you, O 
grape-vines, that ye try to lay hold of the Horae of 
the matinee tide; for you doubtless love the Horae 
because they make you fair and wine-sweet.? 

Now these are our harvestings so to speak, from 
the painting; but as for the Horae themselves, 
they are very charming and of marvellous art. How 
they sing, and how they whirl in the dance! Note 
too the fact that the back of none of them is turned to 
us, because they all seem to come towards us; and 
note the raised arm, the freedom of flying hair, the 
cheek warm from the running, and the eyes that j join 
in the dance. Perhaps they permit us to weave a 
tale about the painter; for it seems to me that he, 
falling in with the Horae as they danced, was caught 
up by. them into their dance, the coddesses perhaps 

thus intimating that grace (hora) must attend his 
painting.4 

* According to Benndorf, whose interpretation is here 
followed, ce:cOjjvac (for evoesoPqvar) seems to mean that one 
of the surrounding spectators has been caught up by the 
dancers and made to share their dance. Benndorf interprets 
in this way a relief fonnd on the Athenian Acropolis (pub- 
lished by Lechat, Bull. corr, hell, xiii. Pl. XIV, p. 467 f.), 
where Hermes with a flute is leading the dance of three 
Charites, the third of whom is initiating a small figure, 7.¢. 
not a divine being but a man, into their dance. Lechat calls 


attention to the essential likeness of Charites, Horae, and 


Nymphs, but names these figures Charites because the latter 


were worshipped i in ay steries “in front of the entrance to 
the Acropolis ” (Paus. 9. 35. 3). 
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WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS 


INTRODUCTION 


PHILOSTRATUS THE YOUNGER 


In his preface to this, the second, series of Jmagines 
the younger Philostratus states his intention to 
vie with earlier writers” in his description of 
paintings. Specifically he is following in the steps 
of his grandfather, the author of the earlier series 
of IJmagines, though we find nothing like slavish 
imitation of that work. His high regard for 
the older Philostratus is stated in the eulogy of 
his preface: it is indicated by the frequent use 
of phrases borrowed from his predecessor, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally; and it is clearly shown 
by his choice of subjects. While he also frequently 
quotes from classic authors, the phrases taken from 
the older Philostratus number rather more than 
phrases or quotations from all other authors put 
together. As to his choice of subjects, ten of his 
seventeen descriptions deal with themes suggested 
by his predecessor. 


PHILOSTRATUS THE YOUNGER. PHILOSTRATUS THE ELDER. 

3. Hunters resting. I. 28. Preparation for and 

progress of the hunt. 

5. Heracles in swaddling I. 26. Hermes in swaddling 

clothes, clothes. 

6. Music of Orpheus; ani- 1.10. Music of Amphion ; 
mals and trees. stones of Thebes. 
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PHILOSTRATUS THE YOUNGER, PHILOSTRATUS THE ELDER. 
9. Pelops, Hippodameia and I. 17. Hippodameia, Pelops 
Oenomaiis. and Oenomaiis, 

10, Pyrrhus and Eurypylus. I, 7. Memnonand Achilles. 
11, Departure of the -frgo. II. 15. Arrival of the Argo. 

12. Hesione freed. 1. 29, Andromeda freed. 

13. Sophocles and bees. I]. 12. Pindar and bees. 

14. Hyacinthus before death. 1. 24. Hyacinthus after 
death. 

15, Meleager and the Caly- I. 28. Boar hunt. 


donian boar, 


None of them is a copy of the material he found, 
but all treat the same or similar themes in a way 
that invites comparison. 

The most striking difference from his predecessor 
lies in the fact that the later writer makes far less 
effort for rhetorical effect. The sophist, the lecturer 
for display, has retreated into the background. We 
find none of the ‘curious knowledge’ ’ that was 

scattered through the works of his grandfather ; 
We studied simplicity is no longer noticeable ; the 
“boy and the effort to show a conversational 
manner rarely appear. In general the description 
is much more definite, as ‘though he wished to 
make clear the particular pictures he is describing, 
although some of the descriptions confuse the story 
and the picture (cf. la, Achilles on Scyrus), sometimes 
confusing elements are introduced into the picture,} 
and sometimes two or three scenes are described 
in the same picture without indicating the transition 
from one to another.2 Moreover, he takes satis- 


1 Three figures representing the river in the contest with 
Heracles, in No. +; three goddesses, not Athena alone, seek 
to bribe Eros to help Jason, in No. 8 

? Kros with Ganymede, and Eros clinging to the skirts of 
Aphrodite, in No. 8; the ‘single combat of Pyrrhus, and the 
outcome of the combat, in No. 10. 
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faction in filling out the details of the description 
(ef. Nos. 5; 15), when the elder Philostratus de- 
scribed only the main points as illustrating the story 
of the painting. 

While the elder Philostratus constantly stressed 
the illusion of reality in the paintings, perhaps as 
an inherited rhetorical device, his grandson rarely 
mentions it. He does speak of the hands and feet 
and garment of Orpheus as in motion (No. 6), of 
reflections on the ball offered to Eros when it is 
tossed into the air (No. 8, 5), of the rapid motion 
of Aeétes’ chariot (No. 11, 5), and the waves made 
hy the onrush of the monster that attacked Hesione 
(No. 12, 4), but he does not suggest that the 
painted object could be confused with the object 
itself. His figures of speech are relatively few. 
Under the spell of Orpheus’ music the trees weave 
their branches to make a music-hall for him (No. 
6, 2), the tail of the monster attacking Hesione 
is like the sail of a ship (No. 12, 4), the legs of 
Meleager are firmly knit, “ good guardians when 
he fights in the hand-to-hand contest” (No, 15, 5). 
He makes less use of literary allusions than does his 
predecessor, though his method of handling them 
is similar.? His one excursion into literature is his 


1 References to the descriptions of the younger Philo- 
stratus are here given by the number (or number anid 
section) of the description. 

2 It should be noted, however, that the range of literary 
allusion is neither so wide nor so free as in the case of 
the older Philostratus. Nearly half the allusions are to the 
Imagines or the Heroica or the Lives of his grandfather ; as 
the Shield of Achilles is based on Homer, so the account 
of the babe Heracles is based on Pindar (No. 5., and the 
account of Medea ‘Nos. 7, 8) on Apollonius of Rhodes ; and 
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somewhat dull rendering of the scenes on the Shield 
of Achilles (No, 10, 51); this may be based on a 
painting or relief reproducing Homer, though the 
evidence for such a view is not convincing ; but 
it is certainly written for readers who know well 
the Homeric passage. He does not dwell on the 
drawing of the pictures, on symmetry or proportion, 
or on special devices used by the painter ; and his 
allusions to colour do not suggest that colour 
interested him as an important factor in painting. 
In one instance (No. 3, 2) he follows the method 
of his grandfather (e.g. Phil. Sen. I. 14, 3) in de- 
scribing the beauty of a grove, but the beauty of 
nature does not seem to appeal to him personally. 
Perhaps the most interesting example of his 
relation to the older Philostratus is found in his 
panegyric of Sophocles (No. 13 infra). Because the 
elder Philostratus wrote a panegyric of Pindar in the 
form of a description of a picture, the younger writes 
a panegyrie of Sophocles in the same manner. 
Nevertheless there is a striking difference in that 
the Pindar is hardly a picture, while the Sophocles 
takes clear form as a picture. The only pictorial 
elements in the Pindar! are the bees and a statue 
of Rhea before the house of Pindar’s father; the 
bees are there, their stings extracted, to apply 
their honey to the newborn babe and instil their 


1 supra, p. 179. 





of the relatively few allusions that remain, his references to 
the Greek tragedians are curiously, with one exception, 
references to fragments preserved in other literature (four 
times) and to the opening lines of plays by Sophocles or 
luripides (six times). One cannot attribute to him the wide, 
intimate acquaintance with classical literature which was 
shown by his grandfather. 
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sweetness into him as he lies on laurel branches in- 
side the house, but the babe is not in the picture ; 
and Pan, we are told, will stop his leaping to sing 
the odes of Pindar, but apparently Pan is not in 
the picture. The Sophocles is no less a panegyric 
than the Pindar; bees are flying about anointing 
Sophocles with mystic drops of their own dew, 
as though they might sting the onlooker; Asclepius 
himself will listen to a paean of Sophocles; but 
here we are presented with a definite picture of 
Sophocles standing modestly before a Muse in the 
presence of Asclepius. 

This dependence of the younger Philostratus on 
his grandfather, which is most evident in his choice 
of subjects and in particular in the description of the 
picture of a poet just described, may well raise the 
question whether the later author is describing real 
pictures or imagining pictures to suit his literary 
purpose. In spite of the logical and often detailed 
descriptions, the latter view seems perhaps the more 
reasonable. None the less it may be said of him 
as of his predecessor, that his paintings are so 
genuinely conceived in the spirit of the age that 
they may be treated as sound data for the student of 
late Greek painting. 

In his Introduction the younger Philostratus, after 
his eulogy of his grandfather, outlines succinctly a 
theory of pictorial art which may also be regarded 
as an expression of the thought of his age. It is 
the function of painting, we are told (§ 3), to set 
forth the character and the inner life of the persons 
represented ; (§ 4) to produce the illusion of reality, 
that “charming deception” by which men are led 
to think that things exist which do not exist; 
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(§ 5) to follow the rules of symmetry and harmonious 
relation of parts, which have been laid down by 
men of old time; and (§ 6) to present to the eye 
the same play of the imagination which is character- 
istic of poetry. Of these several factors which 
enter into painting, only one seems to have made 
a deep impression on the personality of our author, 
namely the delineation of character and inner ex- 
perience. The nature of Diomedes and Odysseus 
(No. 1), the state of the mind of Marsyas and the 
barbarian and Apollo (No. 2), the character of the 
different hunters and the thoughts they are ex- 
pressing (No. 3), the spiritless and dejected Oeneus 
and the frightened blushing Deianeira (No. 4), the 
fright of Alemene, the courage and_ intelligent 
eaution of Amphitryon (No. 5), the love of Medea 
and Jason (No. 7), the haughty spirit of Pelops, the 
modesty of Hippodameia, and the wildness of 
Oenomaus (No. 9), and similar features in later 
descriptions, are what the younger Philostratus 
chooses to dwell on. For him the art of the painter 
consists in the ability to delineate the character, 
the thoughts, the intentions, the emotions of the 
persons represented, While the older Philostratus 
continually stressed the illusion of reality in paint- 
ing, his grandson grouped the art of painting with 
dramatic literature as forms of art to be judged by 
their suecess in presenting personalities. 
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300K. (1) Ma) dbatpameba tas téyvas TO ae oolea- 
Oat dvoavtiBrertov iyoupevoe To per BuTEpov 
und, €i TW TOV TadaloTépwy TpoeiAnTTal TL, 
TOUTO Sndovv Kata dvvapuy perdwpeba OX MATE 

5 eUmpeTel TO padupor UTroxopttopevor, aX éme- 
Sadopev TO pbacavte: TuxovTes yap oKoToD 
aklws Aébyou mpdEomer, et 6€ ™ Kal oparjvat 
EupB ain, 70 ryoby émaivobyTas * gpaivecbar fn- 
ody Ta Ed EyovTa éavTois SwHcoper. 

10 (2) Te 8x) poe tavti T poavaxeKpovaTat ; éorrou- 
dagrat Tes pagiis épyov Exbpacs TOME 
Opeovdpe Te Kal LyTpoTaTopL Lay ’ArTuKas Tis 
POTTS exovea Evv pa Te Tponyuevy Kal 
TOV. TAUT IS Kar xen Xwophoa Pedijcavres 

15 cevdyey €o Youev To THS oXns EmtBorijs Kal 
Tept Sorypaptas tiva bvedOet, ws av Kal o Adyos 
éxn TH oixeiav vAnY ehappotToveay Tots UTO- 
KELMEVOLS. 

(3, Zwypadias cpio tov Kal ovK éml oputxpots 

20 To émirijSeuma’ _xpHy yap Tov opbas Tpoora- 
TevoovTAa THS TEXV YS guow Te avOporetay ev 
die KepOar Ka ixavov €ivat Wwopateboat 0 av 
EvuBora kal cwwrevtwr Kal Ti wey ev TrapEeav 


1 re added by Olearius. 
* erawoovras Reiske, Heyne: émawotyra. 
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Ler us not deprive the arts of their chance to be 
kept up for ever, on the ground that we think the 
earlier period hard to match: and let us not, just 
because we have been anticipated in any undertaking 
by some writer of former time, refrain from emulating 
his work to the best of our ability, using a specious 
pretext with which to gloss over our indolence : 3 but 
let us rather challenge our predecessor for, if we 
attain our goal, we shall accomplish something worth 
while; but if at any point we fail, at least we shall 
do ourselves the credit of showing that we strive for 
the noble ends we praise. 

Why have I made this prelude? A certain de- 
scription of works in the field of painting was written 
with much learning by one whose name I bear, my 
mother’s father, in very pure Attic Greek and with 
extreme beauty and force. Desiring to follow in 
his footsteps we felt obliged before setting out on 
the task to discourse somewhat on the art of painting, 
in order that our discussion may have its own 
matter in harmony with what is proposed, 

Most noble is the art of painting! and concerned 
with not insignificant matters. For he who is to be 
a true master of the art must have a good knowledge 
of human nature, he must be able to discern the 
signs of men’s character even when they are silent, 
and what is revealed in the state of the cheeks and 


1 Lit, ‘ tigure-painting.” 
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KaTATTUCEL, TE O€ EV op Parpav Kpacet, TL O€ ev 
odpvov Oe Keitar cai Evvedovte eiteiv oToca 
és yvouny telver. TovTwy dé (kavas éywov Evv- 
alpnoel TavTa Kal dpiota UToxplveitat % Yelp 
TO OlKElov ExdoTOU Opapua, me“nVvOTA EL TUYOL 1) 
opylopevoy 4) évvouv 7) Yaipovta i} opuntiy 7) 
épavrTa, Kal Kabdunakt To appodioy ef éxdot@ 
ypdwe. (1) “Héeta 6€ nai } év atte aman Kai 
oveev dvetdos Pépovea: TO yap Tots OK OboLY ws 
ovat mpocectdvat Kat dyecOat bm” adbTav, ws 
eivat vouifery, ad ob BraBos ovbér, TAS ob Wuxa- 
yoyijoat ikavoy Kat aitias éxtOs ; 

(5) Moxobae bé pot maratoi te Kat codoi 
avdpes ToAa UTEép Evuperpias THs ev ypadixy 
ypdwat, olov vopous tiWévtes THs Exdotov TOV 
MEeXOV avaroylas ws ovK évov THs Kat’ evyotay 
KwWioews eTiTVXEl apiaTa pr Eelaw TOD éx 
hvcews péTpOV THs apyovias nKovans: TO yap 
expurov Kai Ew pétpouv ov amobéxecOar pu- 
sews Opbas évovans kivnow. (6) Sxorodvte bé 
Kat Evyyéverdy tiva Tpos TointiKny Eye 7 
TéyYN EUptoKeTaL Kal Koln TIS aot elvat 
pavtacia. Oeav ze yap Tapovaoiay of Tointat 
€s THY EAUT@Y GKHVIY ecayorTaL Kal TUYTA boa 


wv , 
OYKOV KaL TEUVvOTHTOS Kal :oyaywytas ExeTaL, 


1 Plutarch (Wor. 548 C) discusses the “ deception ” inherent 
in the art of the drama, in particular tragedy, quoting Gorgias 
to the effect that the poet who deceives is wiser than the one 
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the expression of the eyes and the character of the 
eyebrows and, to put the matter briefly, whatever has 
to do with the mind. If proficient in these matters 
he will grasp every trait and his hand will successfully 
interpret the individual story of each person—that a 
man is insane, perhaps, or angry, or thoughtful, or 
happy, or impulsive, or in love, and, in a word, will 
paint in each case the appropriate traits. And the 
deception! inherent in his work is pleasurable and 
involves no reproach; for to confront objects which 
do not exist as though they existed and to be 
influenced by them, to “believe that they do exist, is 
not this, since no hari can come of it, a suitable nnd 
irreproachable means of providing entertainment ? 
Learned men of olden times have written much, I 
believe, about symmetry in painting, laying down 
laws, as it were, about the proper relation of each 
part of the figure to the other parts, as though it 
were impossible for an artist to express successfully 
the emotions of the mind, unless the body’s harmony 
falls within the measurements prescribed by nature ; 
for the figure that is abnormal and that exceeds 
these measurements cannot, so they claim, express 
the emotions of a rightly constituted being. If one 
reflects upon the matter, however, one finds that the 
art of painting has a certain kinship with poetry, and 
that an element of imagination is common to both. 
For instance, the poets introduce the gods upon 
their stage as actually present, and with them all 
the accessories that make for dignity and grandeur 
and power to charm the mind ; and so in like manner 


who does not; and that the hearer who is deceived is wiser 
than the one who is not, in that he is easily moved by his 
pleasure in what he hears. 
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ypaper TE opotws, a Neyew ol Tomral éxovat, 
TavT’ ev TO ypappare Tnpaivovoa, 

(7) Kat rt ypy deyeww TEepl TeV dpigy hos 
elpypevov TOAAOLS 1) TAElova A€éyorta doxety és 
eykopia tee Tod TpayLatos ; apxel 
yap Kal tadta Serxvivat To omovdatouevov 1) nyt 
@S OUK dmoBeBryoerat ToL, et ai Kopeoy 
opiKpar ¥ ypaupae yap TpooTuXa@v XEepos a- 
oTelas, &v ols dpxaiat mpakes ovx apotows 
éyougat oar, ovK nkloca ow mapedbeiy 
Tavra. aan iy Tyee fe) ep’ évos TO ypa pupa 
T potot, éoT@ TLS UTOKELEVOS, ™ pos ov XP?) Ta 
Kae xara d:apO pour, tv ow Kal 6 oYyos TO 
dppoTtov €xot. 


a AXIAAETS EN YKTPOI 


(1) ‘H Kouaoa 7H oxive jpewtvn—opas yap 
Tou TY UTO TH Gps oribpav To e805 Kal 
eatardperny Kvave—Xxdpos, @ Tal, vias, ip 6 
Oeios NodowrHs aveuwbea Karel. eats & avTi 
Kat mrdp0os éXdas év taiv yepoiv Kal aprédov 
KAHa. 0 8 vd Tols mpoToct Tod bpous TuUp- 


1 ei al Jacobs: 4. 


1 Cf. Plutareh (Mor. 748 A), who discusses the relation of 
poetry, dancing, and painting. ‘For dancing is silent 
poetry, and on the other hand poetry is a dance of speech. 

It would seem that as poetry resembles the use of 
colour in painting, so dancing resembles the lines by which 
tiyures are defined.’ 

* Cf. the same sentiment, Od. 12. 45) f. 
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does the art of painting, indicating in the lines of 
the figures what the poets are able to describe in 
words! 

And yet why need I say what has been admirably 
said by many,? or by saying more give the impres- 
sion that I am undertaking an encomium of painting ? 
For even these words, few indeed though they be, 
suffice to show that our present effort will not have 
been wasted. For when I have met with paintings 
by a clever hand, in which ancient deeds were treated 
not without refinement, I have not thought it right 
to pass them by in silence. But in order that our book 
may not proceed on one foot,? let it be assumed that 
there is a person present to whom the details are to 
be described, that thus the discussion itself may have 
its proper form. 


1, ACHILLES ON SCYROS#4 


The heroine crowned with reeds—for doubtless you 
see the female figure at the foot of the mountain, 
sturdy of form and dressed in blue—is the island of 
Seyros, my boy, which the divine Sophocles calls 
“ wind-swept.” 5 She has a branch of olive in her 
hands and a spray of vine. And the tower in the 
foot-hills of the mountain—that is the place where the 


3 i.e. as a discourse of one person. 

4 While the Homeric poenis tell nothing of Achilles’ con- 
nection with Scyros, later writers say that Peleus sent him 
there to king Lycomedes at the age of nine in order to keep 
him out of the expedition against Troy. There he was 
brought up in maiden’s garments with the daughters of 
Lycomedes, till Odysseus and Diomedes (or Ajax or Phoenix 
and Nestor) were sent at the bidding of Calchas the prophet 
to fetch him. The scene was a favourite one with Greek 
painters from Polygnotus on. 

5 Soph. Frag. 539 N. 
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ryos, mapGevevovtar evtatv@a ai Tod AvKoprdovs 
KOpat Ete Th SoKovan Twapa Oé€rtidos jee. (2) 
To yap to Moipév éml TO Tradl doyua Tod 
TAT pos Nopéws 4 Oeris padotca Kat ws em 
appw Trem pwpLevov avt@ ein 3) Cv axreas 4} 
evKAEA yevojevor TaxlaTa TedevTar, aTdHeToS 
avry 6 tats Evy tais Avicoprdous dvyatpéow 
év Nevpo KpuTreT au, Kopy pep eivat doxa@v Tals 
arRas, pilav dé auto Thy pea Butarny gov 
aTOpp|T@ yvous Epwre, Kal Tpotwy ye és TOKOU 
@pav 6 Xpovos TOV ILuppov exdooer, (3) "ARN 
ovx évTav0a tabra. Aetwov b€ _™po Too mupyou 
—éritynseos yap oO TOTS THs vijoou xopats 
avo av apboviav dobvai—Kat opas a os arrn 
idaxXooe moo KtovavTat Ta avn, dmoxeipovaat. 
KdANOS ev OY aunYavoy ATAaToY, AX’ ai pev 
atexv@s és Oyevay Opav arokdivover Borais 
Te obOarpov arda éxPreTovoals Kal TapeELas 
(vOer Kat 7H Tpos Exacta oppy ev pada TO 
Orv édéyxovoa, di b&  avaxaitifovca THV 
KOULNY Kal Bdoaupa oup aBporrte autixa, pada 
dteheyyO joer au Tay pvow Kat To Evy avayen 
énimhagrov éxdvoa Tov "AXON exdeiEeu- doyou 
yap és Tous “EA vas: €uTETOVTOS TOU THs 
Mérid0s dTroppiyrou oTENNETAL Aropndys Eby 
‘Odvacet ert tiv S<kKvpov steréyEovtes, orn 
Tavta eye. 

(4) “Opas 8 audo tov pév kat BeBvOtapévov 
THv TOV ObParpav axtiva da Tavovpyiay oipat 


Cf. Iliad 9. 410f. “Thetis telleth me that twofold 
fates are bearing me towards the doom of death: if 1 abide 
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daughters of Lycomedes tollow their maidenly pur- 
suits with the seeming daughter of Thetis. For when 
Thetis learned from her father Nereus the decree of 
the Fates about her son—that one of two things had 
been allotted to him, either to live ingloriously or 
becoming glorious to die very soon1—her son was 
put away among the daughters of Lycomedes on 
Scyros and now lives hidden there; to the other 
girls he seems to be a girl, but one of them, the 
eldest, he has known in secret love, and her time is 
approaching when she will bring forth Pyrrhus. But 
this is not in the picture. There is a meadow before 
the tower, for this part of the island is a garden 
made to produce flowers in abundance for the 
maidens, and you see them scattered here and 
there plucking the flowers. All are surpassingly 
beautiful, but while the others incline to a strictly 
feminine beauty, proving indisputably their feminine 
nature by the frank glances of their eyes and the 
bloom of their cheeks and their vivacity in all they 
do, yet yonder girl who is tossing back her tresses, 
grim of aspect along with delicate grace, will soon 
have her sex betrayed, and slipping off the character 
she has been forced to assume will reveal Achilles. 
For as the rumour of Thetis’ secret spreads among 
the Greeks, Diomedes in company with Odysseus 
sets forth to Scyros to ascertain the truth of this story. 
You see them both, one keeping the glance of his 
eyes? sunk low by reason, I think, of his craftiness 
here and war about the city of the Trojans, then lost is my 
home return, but my renown shall be imperishable ; but if I 
return home . . . lost then is my glorious renown, yet shall 
my life long endure.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 
2 For the phrase thy tév dpaduey axtiva, cf. the elder 
Phil. Vit. Soph. 61, 3, and Jmag. 311, 18K. 
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Kai 70 Siadpeiy te cei, 6 be 700 Tudews éudppov 
per, ETotmos 8€ THY yvonne Kal 70 dpacrnpvov 
Tporeivov. KatoTiy d€ abt ay kal 0 Th oadreyye 
onpaivey ti 6) BovdrAeTar Kal TL TO 700s TIS 

~ bard al ‘ x oa kd ‘ e 1 
ypapis ; (5) Sodos av "OdSvaceds wat ixavos 
Tov ddjAXwv Onpatis mpos Tov TeV Onpwpévov 
edeyyov pyxavarat TA vv: plas yap és Tov 
Necuava Tadd pous Te Kal 60a Tact _kopats és 
Talay evmpeT) Kal mavoTayv, at péev ovv 
Aveopndous és TO olxeloy ywpodaw, o 8€ Tod 
L])Aéws Tadapoes pev Kal KepKiot Naipecy ever 
Tapairov av7a tats Kopars 789, €&s be Tip 
TavoTAlay oOpuyoas yumvouTal te TO évTed- 
Gey * *1 


(1)... Oar o &€ ITuppos OUK WypoLKos ere 
ove év aun ohpryar, ola SovroXwv veaplev- 
para, aNN 7180 TTpATLOTNS. éoTn pep yap 
akortiw émepelcas éavTov Kal aToBdéTwr és 
THY vavv, €0 Bis b€ avT@ poureris e& Gov 
dix pov és THY apiotepav diverdnppeev) yetpa Kal 
AevKos Umrep vyovu xitov, To 6€ dupa avd7@ 
yopyov jév, ovx ev opmy €, adr’ épv dvaBorais 


1 Jacobs saw that the end of this description and the 
beginning of the next have been lost. 


1 The same phrase is used by the elder Philostratus, J77, 
Apoll, II, 20 (GLE 24 IX). 

2 (Cf. Soph. Ajae 2, where the word @ypepevoy, ‘ever on 
the prowl,” is used by Odysseus. 

* Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) was the son of Achilles by 
Deidameia, daughter of Lycomedes, Born after the de- 
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and his habit of continual scheming, the other, 
Tydeus’ son, prudent, ready in counsel ‘and intent on 
the task before him. What does the man behind 
them mean, the one who blows the trumpet? and 
what is the significance of the painting ?1 Odysseus, 
shrewd and an able tracker of secrets,2 devises the 
following plan to test what he is tracking out; when 
he throws down on the meadow wool-baskets and 
objects suited to girls for their play and a suit of 
armour, the daughters of Lycomedes turn to objects 
suitable to their sex. but the son of Peleus, though 
he claims to find pleasure in baskets and weaving- 
combs, forthwith leaves these things to the girls, and 
rushing to the suit of armour he divests himself of 
the feminine attire he has been wearing. . 


[PYRRHUS ON SCYROS]3 


. And Pyrrhus is no longer a country boor 

nor yet growing strong amid filth like brawling sons 
f herdsmen, but alne ady he is a soldier. For he 
snide leaning on a spear and gazing towards the 
ship; and he wears a purple mantle brought up 
from the tip of the shoulder over to his left arm 
and a white tunic that does not reach the knee; 
and though his eye is flashing, it is not so much the 
eye of a man in full career as of one still holding 


parture of Achilles, the boy was brought up by Lycomedes 
uill, at the bidding of the seer Helenus, Odysseus and 
Phoenix came to fetch him to accomplish the capture of 
Troy. His victory over Eurypylus is described below (No. 10, 
p.325f.). The departure of Pyrrhus from Scyros, his assistance 
to Odysseus in securing the bow of Philoctetes, and his 
exploits at Troy are scenes frequently depicted on Greek 
red-figured vases. 
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éTl Kal TO GoYdAEW TH TPIBH Kal avaTuTIOE 
Te yroun tov év “INi@ puxpov vatepov. 
} KounN vOv per novyavovtos émixpéwatar TO 
HETWTW, OP“noavToS b€ ataKxTHce! GuUvaTO- 
vevovaa tats Tou Gvuod Kwicerw. (2) Ad dé 
advacktpT@cal avetov aiyes Kal Ta aTaKTOvVYTA 
Boveortta Kat  €v péoows eppippévn xopuvn 
avy Kadravpome ToLovée, @ Tal, NOyou EyeTat: 
axOopevos TH pytpt Kal T@ TaTT® THs ev TH 
viow pas, ered em? 7AxIANEL TeOvew@Te Sei- 


5 TAVTES TEPL TO TaLdl ATwpoToy eToLncavTO THY 


a » X 
tov Ilv¥ppov é€odov, aimodriow te Kal Bova 
éautov éepiotnow aravyevifwy Tovs aTia- 

, \ an 
fovtas tiv ayéAny Tavpous, ot 61) Tpos TO ev 
i ; ; ‘ ; 

Sef Selevuvtat dpe. (3) Aoytou be és Tous 
“EdAnvas éutecovtos, @s OUK GAAW TH GwTOS 
ésorto 7) Tpoia mAnv tots Alaxidats, orédreTaL 
2 a , N Nos an: ‘ 7S \ 
0 DotmE és tv Xxdpov avaEwy tov taida Kal 
KaSopmtadpevos éevtvyxaver of ovK eldoTL ovK 
> . ‘i ov x * t x € A a 
eldws TAY baa TO aBpov Te Kai adpov Tod 
eldovs vmedeixvy abTov *AxiNEws eivae Traida. 
KavTevOer yvwpicas, os ely, ExTUaTOS yiveTat 

a ¥ \ a A yy . be 
to Te NvuKounoer Kal TH Antdapeca. (4) Tadd 
‘ ene : ; : 
4 téxyn Bpaxet ToTw ypdupatt dvadiddoKew 
Hpas €Oédret, yéypatrtat S€ ws Kal Tountals wdry 
Tapad yew. 
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PYRRHUS ON SCYROS, 1 


back and vexed at the delay; and his mind images 
something of what will happen a little later in Ilium. 
His hair now, when he is at rest, hangs down on 
his forehead, but when he rushes forward it will be 
in disorder, following, as it tosses to and fro, the 
emotions of his spirit. The goats skipping about 
unchecked, the straying herds, and the shepherd’s 
staff with its crook lying among them where it has 
been thrown! imply some such story as this, my 
boy :—Vexed with his mother and his grandfather 
for being kept on the island, since after the death 
of Achilles in fear for the boy they had sworn that 
Pyrrhus should not depart, he set himself over the 
goats and kine, subduing? the bulls that scorned 
the herd—the bulls that may be seen on the mountain 
at the right. But when the oracle came to the 
Greeks that Troy would be captured by none other 
than the descendants of Aeacus, Phoenix is sent to 
Scyros to fetch the boy, and putting ashore he en- 
counters him, each unknown to the other except in 
so far as the boy’s graceful and well-grown form 
suggested that he was Achilles’ son. And as soon 
as Phoenix recognized who he was, he himself be- 
came known to Lycomedes and Deiodameia. All 
this is what art would teach us by means of this 
small picture, and it is so painted as to furnish to 
poets also a theme for song. 


1 Jliad 23, 845-6: ‘Far as a herdsman flings his erook, 
and it flieth whirling over the herds of kine. 

2 Lit. ‘turning back the neck” and thus throwing them 
to the ground; cf. Philostratus, Her. 190, 1, where the same 
phrase had been used. 


1 graxthoe: Jacobs: araxrhcece. 
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4 ay 
8’ MAPSTAS 
15 (1) Ka@ypytac 6 Ppvé, Breet yowy aro- 
a ” X , e , \ [A 
AwNOs 767 Sta Evveowv wv wetcetat Kal votata 
bn avAnoat wemlateuKey ovK é&s Kaspov és TOV 
ths Antobs Opacurduevos, Eppimtai Te avT@ o 
> ‘ a A + a Ww * 4 ~ 3 fe 
avAOs ATLLOS p) AVAElY ETL, WS Ka vdV amradwv 
5 ~ F \ i ‘ A , 232) @ 
20 €XnreyxTal Kal TapéoTHKE pev TH TitTUL, ad Hs 
kpepacOnaec0at olde TavTHY éavTOD KaTadiKa- 
adpevos dieny agKxos Sedapbar. (2) ‘TroBdéres 
dé és tov BdpBapov todtov tiv axpny Tis 
paxaipas Twapaxovapevoy és adTov: opas yap 
25 Trou, Ws ai pev YXelpes es Tiv akovny adT@ Kal 
\ , > , \ ’ \ ' , 
Tov otdnpov, avaBrdéme bé€ és tov Mapovav 
lal \ az A _ , \ 
yAauKiov T@ OpPadtpa Kat Kouny Tiva deav- 
latas aypiay te kal adyuaoar. 7d bé én 
THs mapeds EpevOos povwvtos olpar Kai » 
9 ’ a & ¥. x a wv EJ > xX 1 
30 opts 6€ Umépeertar Tod Oppatos és avyny 
Evynypévn cai bid0tcd te TH Ovp@ 00s, ddrAa 
IY HEVY t ‘ H@ 1070S, 
, ” # € X Lash / >’ a 
Kal TETNPEVY AY PLOY TL UTO THY MEANOLTWY AUTO 


Laiyiy F: adriy suggested by Jacobs, dpyiy by an 
anonymous critic. 





1 The story is that Marsyas presumptuously undertook to 
prove that the music of his finte was superior to Apollo's 
music on the lyre. Defeated in the contest, he was flayed 
alive. Cf. Xen. Anaad. I. 28: “It was here (at Celaenae), 
according to the story, that Apollo flayed Marsyas, after 
having defeated him in a contest of musical skill; he hung 
up his skin in the cave from which the sources issue, and it 
is for this reason that the river is called Marsyas.” 
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2. MARSYAS! 


The Phrygian has been overcome; at any rate 
his glance is that of a man already perished, since 
he knows what he is to suffer, and he realizes that 
he has played the flute for the last time, inasmuch as 
inopportunely he acted with effrontery towards the 
son of Leto. His flute has been thrown away, con- 
demned never to be played again, since just now 
it has been convicted of playing out of tune. 
And he stands near the pine tree from which he 
knows he will be — sus- 
pended, he himself having 
named this penalty for him- 
self—to be skinned for a 
wine-bottle.? He glances 
furtively at the barbarian 
yonder who is whetting the 
edge of the knife to be 
applied to him: for you see, 
I am sure, that the man’s Fig. 26, 
hands are on the whetstone and the iron, but that 
he looks up at Marsyas with glaring eves, his wild 
and squalid hair all bristling. The red on his 
cheek betokens, I think, a man thirsty for blood, 
and his eyebrow overhangs the eye, all contracted 
as it faces the light® and giving a certain stamp 
to his anger; nay, he grins, too, a savage grin in 
anticipation of what he is about to do—I am not 











2 ie, in case he should be defeated by Apollo in the 
contest. The expression is current in classical writers, ¢.g. 
Solon. Frag. 33, 7 Bergk. ; Aristophanes, Nwh. 442. 

3 A similar expression is used by the elder Philostratus, 
Vit. Apoll. 283, 10K (VIL. 28). 
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dpaclat, ovK oid’ cite yaipwv elite Kai avotdovans 
és THY odhayny Ths yveuns. 8) ‘O be ’ATOA- 
Lov YEYPAT TAL Scavarraven éauTov emt mMETpPAS 
TINS, ”) Avpa_ é€ ép aplatepg KELBED?) ete wat 
TeTAl UTO THs Yewpos THs Natas EMT LT TOUT NS 
7 PeMALOS Kal oto drayardovons. opas b€ Kat 
pa dupov TO Tob Oeot eloos Kal pediapa émav- 
Gooy TO Tpoown,| n Te Xelp » beEra emixertar 
TO KONTO, Tpaws Euréxovea TO TAHKTPOV, 
katappadupoupern umTo TOD és THD vixny Xal- 
povTos. avTov Kal o TOTALOS Tou Map ova 
em@vupiay dela. (4) “Opa Hoe Kal THY TOV 
Yatipwv aye, ola Opyvobvres Tov Mapovav 
yerpagarat, ws evupaivovtes TO ayépwyov Kal 
averkipTnKos Evy TO ariao Oat. 


y KTNHVETAI 


(1) Te & ove itv etrross mept ToUTwD, ous ayer 


5 pev amo Orpas 1 ypay, anyyy & avrois dva- 


didwaw ce parpys) ToTipou TE Kal Stavryods 
VuwaTos 3 opas bé Tov Kal TO _Tepl TDP Ty HY 
ddoos, pucews épyov oipat Tis aopijs: ixav)) 
yap mav7a, boa Bovnerau, Kal detrar TEXYNS 
oveér', 3) ve Kal TéXraes avtais “px xadéarnxe. 
(2) Te yap evoet 7 pos Ty Tis TKLAS TapacKevyy ; ; 
a pep npeploes cyplat dives éptvcacar” TOV 
dévdpwr EvpBeBrAvKact Tovs TOV KANTO 
ee a wv , le ‘ 
KopuuBous adAov GrAXw auvddovaat, opirak bé 
! rpocdrw Olearius: aodrw. 
* dvw épricaca: Arnim: dvepricaca. 
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sure whether because he is glad or because his mind 
swells in pride as he looks forward to the slaughter. 
But Apollo is painted as resting upon a rock: the 
lyre which lies on his left arm is still] being struck by 
his left hand in gentle fashion, as though playing a 
tune. You see the relaxed form of the god and the 
smile lighting up his face; his right hand rests on 
his lap, gently grasping the plectrum, relaxed be- 
cause of his joy in the victory. Here also is the 
river which is to change its name to that of Marsyas.1 
And look, please, at the band of Satyrs, how they 
are represented as bewailing Marsyas, but as dis- 
plaving, along with their grief, their playful spirit 
aud their disposition to leap about. 


3. HUNTERS? 


Is there any praise you would withhold from these 
men whom the painting is bringing back from the 
hunt? And it causes a pure spring of sweet and 
pellucid water to gush for them from the earth. 
And no doubt vou see the grove around the spring. 
the work of wise Nature, I believe; for Nature is 
sufficient for all she desires, and has no need or 
art; indeed it is she who is the origin of the arts 
themselves. For what is lacking here to provide 
shade? Those wild vines climbing high up on 
the trees have brought clusters of shoots together, 
fastening them to one another; while the bryony 


1 Ovid, Metam. VI. 383 f., after describing the death of 
Marsyas, tells how the tears of his companions gave rise to a 
river which bore his name. 

2 Cf. the treatment of the same theme by the elder 
Philostratus, Jmag. I, 28, p. 107f. 
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avtTn Ka KUTTOS pod Te Kal Kad” év diag yovtes 
TUKVOV Twa TovTOV Kal nolw Téxvns cpogov 
nyc Tapéxovow. 0 dé Tor cen doveoy Xopos Kal 
Ta TOY ANAwY épvéwy povocia capes Hhuiv Ta 
ToD fedtypoTtutou Lopoxréovs él yAwTTav 
wyet 
t 1 S 
TUKVOTTEPOL 
v ’ % x. ? fal ’ ’ , 
claw KAT aUTOV EvaTOLOvG’ andoves, 
el ovTos. 
. ’ ’ of lal a oe e an 
(3) AXXO ye TOY Onpevtov optdos nots 
pev Kal oTeppot® > Kal TVEOVTES éte Tov ev TH Onpa 
Avpov, addos 6é aXXo TT T paTrovTes Scavarrav- 
ovat adas adtovs. olov, & Oeoi, Kai ws HOU TO 
A : rae 
aaes THs TéeXVNS Kal ws Eat Opa THY éxdaToU 
‘ ’ , 7 
TUYnY. aTtBas pev avtoaxedios attyn SixTI@V 
oimat EvyKerpévy déxeTat Tovs apxYovtas, Kadov 
eimelv, THs Onpas. (4) Kal mévte ev obtor. 
opas 6€ Tov pecaitatoy av’Tav, ws sreyelpas 
éauTov €otpaTTat Tpos TOUS UTEpKAaTaKElpevous 
Tov €auTov, poe doxelyv, GBXov adyyovperos Kal 
TO xataBanreiv Oatepov taV Onpiwy 7 paTos, a& 
én TOV Spuav ee ptyta bixtvors, éXagos oipat 
Kal ads eyaeipera. 7) yap ovK er hpOai ooL 
Ooxet Kal xalpew TO Epye 3 oi 8 ateves pev 
opwcw és auTov dibryovpevor, atepos 6 chav 
evaTroxNlvas éautov TH oTtBdo. Stavarraver Tov 
Kal avtos Taxa avaypayov® te Tis Onpas 
otxetov Epyov. Odutepov b€ Tov Evacitiov Képas 
1 ruxrdmrepot Olearius from Sophocles: wuxvdétepoy, munvd- 
TEpol. 
2 grippot Olearius : orpipvol. 
° avaypavar Reiske : avaypapwr. 
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yonder and the ivy, both together and separately, 
provide for us over there a close-knit roof that is 
more pleasant than art could produce.t The chorus 
of nightingales and the choirs of other birds ? bring 
clearly to our tongues the verses of Sophocles, 
sweetest of poets: “And within (the copse) a 
feathered choir makes music.” ? 

But the band of hunters, charming sturdy youths 
still breathing the excitement of the hunt but now 
variously engaged, are resting themselves. Ye gods! 
how wonderful and how charming is the clearness 
of the painter’s art, and how w ell we may discern 
the story of each one! This improvised couch, made 
of nets, [ think, receives those whom we may rightly 
call “the leaders of the hunt.” They are five in 
number. You see the midmost of them, how he 
has raised himself and has turned towards those 
who lie above him, to whom, it seems to me, he is 
relating the story of his contest and how he was 
first to bring down one of the two wild beasts which 
are suspended from the trees in nets, a deer ap- 
parently and a boar. For does he not seem to you 
to be elated# and happy over what he has done? 
The others gaze on him intently as he tells his 
story; and the second of them as he leans back on 
the couch seems to be resting a while and planning 
soon to describe some exploit of his own in the 
hunt. As to the other wing of the company, the 


1 The description is based on a passage in the elder Philo- 
stratus, Vit. Apoll. 49. 23K (TI, 7). 

2 Eur. Frag. 88. 2f. has the phrase ‘‘choir of nightin- 
gales.” 
“3 Quoted from Soph. Ged. Col 17 f. 

4 For this use of émaipei, cf. Phil. Jmag. 347, 7K. 
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ol mpos TH pecatTaT@ KUALKOS TuLdEodS ev 
a a oy \ 
Oatépa taiv xepoty ovans thy bekrav vrép 
a A ks > - wv 
Keparis Teplayayov Tp Aypotépav ade jot 
doxel, 0 b€ és Tov Stdixovoy opwv coeiv KereveEr 
THY KUALKA, 
(5) Xofos te 0 Cwypados Kai axpiBis thy 
a al \ 

Yelpat avacxorovyTt yap TdvTa TapadérelTTAL 
’ 5 lal ? a b , ee X 3 fs 
ovdé THY OTacVwY oVdév' Obi MEV yap TPUdos 
if. A 2 > ca 
devdpou Kateikndws KaOntat, everxevacpévos 
, a >» a x A 4 8 , > 2 
ws elyev év TH TrEept THY Orypav Spouw, Kak 

Fa aA ~ a lol 
THpas evnupevns avT@ SerTvav: Svely 6€ Kuvav 
a x lel Ul e a 
0 pev extetvas Eavtov Tpo avTov éaOlet, o b€ TOIs 
Bs f > , y ‘ ‘ be ’ U 
omtabios evoxdacas avéxer THv bépny évdeyo- 
. ; 
peevos® ta és adtov amroppiTToupeva, 0 dé Tip 
avawas Kai évOeis THY TKEvaY, 6oa TAOS TODTO 
, $3 % ‘ a uv # 
Xpyotd, Ta mpos tiv Satta apOova Trapéyer 
- , 3 , ’ a e , Y , 
ohict pada €TLOTEPXWY AUTOS EAVTOV, ATKOS 
a x a a 
TE ovTOs etkh Eppimtat ToTOV anmavTrEly TO 
a ~ Va t X %: 
Bovropeve, dveiy te Oeparrovtow o pev datTpos 
olwar poipas Téuvery dyol THs ioatas éwipmedov- 
’ a ’ 3 e ’ e ‘4 a € , 
Leroy €v TO atrotéwev, o 6 UTéxEL TO UTTObEEO- 
peevov Tas poipas icas Tov amraiT@Y e€ivat. TO 
‘ bd , , an 4 > , 
yap év Ojpa xata ye TodTO diaddaTTOV es TUYNY 


ovoer. 
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man next to the central figure, a cup half full in 
one hand and swinging his right hand above his 
head, seems to me to be singing the praises of 
Artemis Agrotera,! while his neighbour, who is 
looking towards the servant, is bidding him hurry 
the cup along. 

The painter is clever and exact in his craftsman- 
ship; for if one examines the whole picture, nothing 
has been overlooked, not even as regards the attend- 
ants. The man yonder, having found a branch broken 
from a tree, sits on it, dressed just as he was in the 
chase after the quarry and making a meal from the 
pouch which hangs at his side. One of the two 
dogs, stretched out in front of him, is eating, while 
the other squats upon his hind legs and stretches 
out his neck to catch the morsels that are being 
thrown to him. A second man kindles a fire, and 
putting over it some of the pots adapted to this 
use he makes ready for the hunters the abundant 
food, hurrying at his task; this wine-skin has been 
thrown down here at random for anyone that wishes 
to draw drink from it; of two other servants, one, 
the carver I suppose, tells us that he is cutting 
portions with due care to make them equal, and the 
other holds out the platter that is to receive the 
meat, doubtless demanding that the portions be 
equal; for in this matter at least the management 
of a hunt leaves nothing to Fortune. 


1 Artemis the goddess of wild beasts whom the hunter 
must propitiate. 





1 6 added by Olearius. 
2 «dx Jacobs: ral, 
3 évexduevos added by Arnim. 
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& HPAKAHS H AXEAQIOS 


(1) Zytets tows, tis 4) Kowwvia Spaxovtos Te, 
os €vTadOa Tors dvérTHKEV eyelpas TOY THYUY 
cata vata dadpoiwds nai yévera cadtels iT’ 6pOA 
Kal TpLovaTH TH AoPiad BrETwv te Setvas dedop- 
Kos Kal ixavov els exTANEW ayayeiv, Tavpov! 
Te, Os UTO TOTAaUTN KEepaia yupeaas Tov ad’yéva 
Kal SiackaTTov THY ev Toot yi ws és éuBornv 
‘eTal, Kat dvdpos TovTov nuiOnpos: Bovtpwpa 
bev yap aUT@® TpotwTra? Kal yeveras audiragis 
THyal Te vawatwv exTArAnLpUpodcae TOD yevelou. 
TO Te TUvEppunKos ws és Béav TAHOOS Kal 4 ev 
Méecols KOPN, vUudN TIS Oimat, TouTL yap yYpH 
voeiv TO aud adtiv Kip, Kal yépwy odtos év 
aOupo TO ede veavias te éxdvopevos NeovTis 
kai potadov év taiv yepoiv Exwr, jpwivn Té Tes 


1 ravpov Waketield : yaupod. 2 apdcwna Morelli: dowma. 





1 The contest between Heracles and Acheloiis was a 
favourite subject in art from early times (cf. Paus. 6. 19, 
22 for the description of a group at Olympia, which included 
Ares, Athena, Zeus and Deianeira as well as Heracles and 
Achelois). In early drawings Acheloiis is given the form 
of a centaur, but by the fifth century he is regularly repre- 
sented as a bull with a human face. As pointed out by Jahn 

Eph. Arch. 1682, p. 317 f.), Acheloiis here has the form of a 
man, but with the horns of a bull springing from his fore- 
head, While the presence of the serpent and the bull with 
Acheloiis is not explained in the description, apparently the 
painter intended to depict two of the forms that the river 
assumed during the struggle. The failure of Philostratus to 
understand what he described may be regarded as direct 
evidence that he was dealing with an actual picture, Evi- 
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4. HERACLES OR ACHELOUS! 


Probably you are asking what these three figures 
have to do with each other—a serpent “ ruddy of 
back”? which rises there lifting its long form, a 
beard hanging beneath an erect serrated crest, its 
glare terrible and its glance one that cannot but 
work consternation; a bull that curves its neck 
beneath those mighty horns and, pawing the earth at 
its feet, rushes as fora charge ;3 and here a man that 
is half animal, for he has the forehead of a bull and 
a spreading beard, while streams of water run in 
floods from his chin.¢ The multitude that has 
gathered as for a spectacle; the girl in their midst, 
a bride, I suppose (for this must be inferred from the 
ornaments she wears); an old man yonder of sad 
countenance; a youth who is div esting himself of a 
lion’s skin and holding in his hands a club; and 
here a heroine of sturdy form who has been crowned 


dently the picture gave two scenes (if not three): first the 
situation before the conflict, and secondly the outcome of 
the conflict; for the latter can hardly be treated as mere 
rhetoric on the part of Philostratus. The subject is depicted 
on a tripod base in the Constantinople Museum (J/itth. d. 
deutsch. Palaestina-vereins VII, Pl. III), where Acheloiis 
appears as a bearded man with horns of a bull; one horn 
lies at the feet of Heracles, and blood spouts from the head 
where it had been broken ua (Benndorf. ) 

2 Quoted from Homer, J/. 2. 308. 

9 Cf. Eur, Her. Fur. 869: “Like a bull in act to charge.” 

4 Cf. Soph. Trach. 8f.: ‘‘ For my wooer was a river-god, 
Acheloiis, who in three shapes was ever asking me from my 
sire—coming now asa bull in bodily form, now as a serpent 
with sheeny coils, now with trunk of man and front of ox, 
while from a shaggy beard the streams of fountain-water 
flowed abroad.” ‘Trans. Jebb. 
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aitn otippa Kat tmpos ROyov TO pVOw@ Tis 
"Apxabwv tpodis dynyo éatempery. Kadvdev 
25 oluat TavTa. 

(2) Tés oe o THS ypadis Aoyos 5 "AXEAGOS ) 
TOTALOS, @ Tal, Anuaveipas Tis Oivéws €¢, cpav TOV 
yapov omevoee kal llerOw mév arecte TOV Spw- 
HEVO?, Gdros 6€ dANOTE SoKwY UT ols opw- 

30 HEvots eideoty exe dy) Eerv yyetrar tov Oivéa. 
TovTor yap etvat yivooKe Tov év 7h ypadn, 
Karng) 8)" ert TH mardi Ajravetpa AO dpos 

398 K, Tov HunoThpa open. yeypanrat yap ovK aidot 
TY mapevav eEavdotca, GXAA Teptders ola 
meloeTat TO mapa gvaow THs ovbuylas. arn 
oO pev yevvatos ‘Hpaxdijs 0000 Tapepyov pacity 

5 €xovalws ipioraras Tov aOXov. 

(3) Kai ra pev év avaBorais radra, i6ov 6€ Kat 
ws Evvertijxace Oy, Kal boa wey €v (apxais THS 
Suapayns Geotb T€ Kal dt pémrou Typos vro- 
voeiabw, To 8 ab Tédos oO pev es Bovepwr 

10 dvapoppwcas éautov 6 ToTapos él Tov 

‘Hpakréa @ppyoer, o 6é 7H Aaa tod Sekcod 
RaBopevos KEpws Gutepov TO porary TOV Kpo- 
Tapwv exmpenviter, xavreddev 6 bev aiparos On) 
HadXov ) vpaatos apingr Kpouvous dmaryopever, 

150 6é ‘Hpaxdjjs yar vpevos To Epyo és THY Anua- 
verpav opa Kai TO pep porradov avT@ €s yi 
EppemTat, Tporetvel be auth) TO TOD "Axedwov 
Képas olor &dvov TOD yapov. 


1 8) Schenk]: 5¢ 
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with beech leaves in harmony with the story of her 
Arcadian nurture—all this, I think, is Calydon. 

What is the meaning of the painting? The river 
Acheloiis, my boy, in love with Deianeira the daughter 
of Oeneus, presses for the marriage ;+ and Persuasion 
has no part in what he does, but by assuming now 
one and now another of the shapes we see here, he 
thinks to frighten Oeneus. For you are to recognize 
the figure in the painting as Oeneus, despondent on 
account of his daughter Deianeira, who looks so 
dolefully at her suitor. For she is painted, not 
with cheek reddening through modesty, but as 
greatly terrified at the thought of what she will 
suffer in union with that unnatural husband. But 
the noble Heracles willingly assumes the task as 
an “incident of his journey,’ to use a popular 
phrase. 

So much by way of prelude; but now see how 
the contestants have already joined battle, and you 
must imagine for yourself all that has transpired in 
the first bouts of the struggle between god and 
irresistible hero. Finally, however, the river, as- 
suming the form of a horned bull, rushes at Heracles, 
but he, grasping the right horn with his left hand, 
uproots the other horn from its forehead with the 
aid of his club; thereupon the river-god, now 
emitting streams of blood instead of water, gives 
up the struggle, while Heracles, full of joy at his 
deed, looks at Deianeira, and throwing his club on 
the ground holds out to her the horn of Acheloiis 
as his nuptial gift. 


1 Tt must be remembered that Deianeira had been promised 
to Acheloiis by Oeneus. 
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é HPAKAHS EN STMAPPANOIS 


(Lye, AGUpets, * Hpaxrees, dupes Kal yeras 7769 
20 tov GOXov, év oma pryavors Ov Kat Taira, Kal TOUS 
€& “Hpas dpaxovtas é éxdTepov ExaTEpa yetpl amro- 
AaSav ovder eTLaT ped TS MNT POS Exh povos Ta pe- 
oT WANS Kal Teptoeous. arn ot mer jon mapeiTat 
pKvvavres eS vip TOUS oXKoUS Kat Tas xeparas 
25 émruxivavTes Tals TOD vyTiov yepoly uropai- 
ovoas TL Kal TOV OdoyTwY" KapXapot b€ ovToe Kal 
iwoets Aoguat TE avrols UmO TOU Gavarou és 
Outepa émixpepets Kal Ta 6upata ov dedopxoTa 
i) te Horls ovx eEavOotca ypuc@ Kai doivixe 
30 étt OvSE TPOS TAS KLVITEWS THOTAS UTAaUYydLoVGA, 
aXN broxpos Kai év TO dadow@ werL6y7}. 
(2) To de THs "ARapnnys El00s advagKOTOUPTL 
cay apéepe per aTO THS T pws exTAHEEwWS Soxel, 
309 K. dmiatet 8€ viv ols 75 Opa, 7 8 extra Ees avriy 
ovdé Aexw Keio at Evveywpnaev" Opas yup TOV, ws 
dBravtos Kal povoxiT@v dvanndjcaca Tis 
evvijs ou ATUKTO TH KOuN Tas xelpas ex Te- 
5 Tagaca Boa, Bepiratvai Te, Ooal Taphoav 
TUKT OUT), exTrayeloat adn adrO TE Tpoodta- 
éyovtat TH TAnGIov. (3) Oi bé ev SOLS ObTOL 





1 Cf, the treatment of the birth of Hermes by the elder 
VPhilostratus. I, 26, p. 99. 

* The description of the scene follows closely the story as 
told hy Pindar, Nem. L. 41 £., viz, the attack of two serpents 
on the new-born babe, Ale wens rush to the rescue, the 
approach of Theban chiefs led by Amphitryon, and the 
prophecy of Teiresias, Theocritus, XXIV, 55f., gives the 
story in much the same form, except that here the babe 
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56. HERACLES IN SWADDLING CLOTHES1 


You are playing, Heracles, playing, and already 
laughing at your labour, though you are still in 
swaddling clothes; and taking the serpents sent 
by Hera one in each hand you pay no heed to 
your mother, who stands near by 
crazed with fear.2 But the 
serpents, already exhausted, 
are stretching out their coils 
upon the ground and drooping 
their heads towards the babe’s 
hands, showing withal a 
glimpse of their teeth; these 
are jagged and poisonous, and 
their crests sag to one side as Fic. 27, 
death approaches, their eyes have no vision in them, 
their scales are no longer resplendent with golden 
and purple colours, nor do they gleam with the 
various movements of their bodies, but are pale and, 
where they were once blood-red, are livid, 

Alemene, if one looks carefully at her face, seems 
to be recovering from her first fright, but she now 
distrusts what she really sees, and her fright has 
not permitted her to remain in bed even though 
she has lately given birth to a child, For doubtless 
you see how, leaping from her bed, unsandalled and 
only in her shift, with disordered hair and throwing 
out her arms she utters a shout, while the maid- 
servants that were attending her in her travail are 
in consternation, talking confusedly each to her 
neighbour. Here are men in armour, and one man 





Heracles is ten months old. Cf, Fig. 27, from a coin of 
Thebes. 
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Kal 0 yunve TO Eiher Erotpos, of pev OnBaiwv 
” aA ’ , © ogy ey \ 
éxkpitol Bonfodvtes ’Apgitpvam, o 8 bro Thy 
, , , 
TpwOTyY ayyeriay atacdpevos TO Eidos eis 
duvrav ood éréaty Tois Spwpévors, Kal obK 018° 
uw oy , a 
elTe EXTETANYEY CITE YALPEL NOWTTOV' 1) pev yap 
‘ wo? 4: lal € i € ‘ ~ * lal 
yelp év €v TH Etoiww,  S€ Tov bdOadpov 
évvoia Xahtva TH Yeupl epiatyay, ovdé ExovTos 
6 Tt Kal dmivalto, Kat ypnopod mpopnbeias 
, e nw Fi a 
dedueva Ta Twaporvta opavtos. (4) Tadra toe 
\ e * - e ryy f ‘ 7 
Kal @ol TAnciov oO Tetpectas Oeorifwy oipac 
OTOTOS O VuY ev OTTapyuvols OY EoTal, yéypaTTaL 
bY x t 4 
de évOcos Kai pavtixoy éracOpaiver. (5) 


20 Péypamta: cai 9 Nv& ev elder, ev 4 tadta, 


to 


Xa AYA x , € cy € \ ? * Zz 
prabdio KaTaddpmovea éauTHV, WS fi) amap 
TuUpos TOD TaLbos 0 GONos yévnTaL. 


s OP®ETS 
(1) "Opdéa tov tis Movons OérXEae 7H pov- 
alk) KaL TA fn peTeYovTA ovyou AovyorroLoi Pace 
, + :. \ tf; LA f 2 
muvtes, ever Se Kal 6 Swypados: Néwy TE oUY 
Kal ods avT@ TAncioy axpoatai Tod 'Opdéws 
kat €hadhos Kat Aaywds obK aToTHdarTES THs 





1 The phrase is taken from the elder Philostratus, ‘er, 
182. 14K. 

2 The phrase is from the elder Phil., Zmay. LH. 21, p. 386, 
21K. 

* Yor ey efSec in this sense, see the elder Phil., Zaag. 
p. 376, 5 1K. 

1 Cf. the elder Phil. 1, 10, p. 45, on the power of music. 
Priest, seer, founder of mystic cults in many parts of Greece, 
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who stands ready with drawn sword;! the former 
are the chosen youth of the Thebans, come to the 
aid of Amphitryon; but Amphitryon has at the 
first tidings drawn his sword to ward off danger 
and has come with them to the scene of action; 
nor do I know whether he is overcome with fear 
or rejoices; for his hand is still ready to act, but 
the thoughtfulness revealed? by his eves sets a curb to 
his hands since he finds no danger to ward off, and 
he sees that the situation before him needs the 
insight of an oracle to interpret it. Here. in fact. 
is Teiresias near at hand, foretelling, I think, what 
a hero the babe in swaddling clothes will become ; 
and he is represented as “divinely inspired and 
breathing out prophecies. Night also, the time 
in which these events take place, is represented in 
human form’; she is shedding a light upon herself 
with a torch that the exploit of the child may not 
lack a witness. 


6. ORPHEUS # 


That Orpheus, the son of the Muse, charmed by his 
music even creatures that have not the intelligence 
of man, all the writers of myths agree, and the 
painter also so tells us. Accordingly, a lion and a 
boar near by Orpheus are listening to him, and also 
a deer and a hare who do not leap away from the 


Orpheus is here simply the ‘‘son of the Muse,” the singer whose 
music had power to charm nature, animate and inanimate, as 
well as men. As a musician he was closely associated with 
Helicon and the Muses, and in this capacity he went on the 
Argonautic expedition. In wall-paintings, on painted vases, 
and in mosaics, Orpheus the musician was a favourite 
subject. 
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’ “ a , Loe y pO y e 
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fa] , E i ay 14 % ay e @ , vp € iO oO 
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ow > .ow N ‘ ca ‘ X 
€O0s, @AN Opa por Kat TOY KpayéTHY KOXOLOY Kal 


€ 


\ , . 3 AY ‘ x cal b b la 
THY NaKépulav avTiv Kat Tov Tod Atos deTov. 
Pe ee ee Sanaa , LEq 1 
HEV, OTOLOS dudw Tw TTEpUYE TaXavTEevaas, EEw 
e a 2h *: > ‘ > Pg , »9? ? 
éavtou ateves és tov “Opdéa Bréres, v8 éeme- 
atpepopevos ToD TTwKOS TANGIoY SvTOS, of bE 
, \ , ” 9 2N a t 
EuyxXeloavtes Tas yévus GAOL? efat Tod Oédyov- 
, 2 \ v 2 ci < 
Tos, AUKOL TE OUTOL Kai apves avapi—, 7 TEON- 
, , , \ a e 
motes. (2) veawevetac b€ Te Kat petfov o 
Swypagos: Sévdpa yap avacracas tay pibav 
akpoatas aye Tadta TO Ophel Kal Treptiatnaww 
avT@. TevKN TE od Kal KUTUpITTOS Kal KANO POS 
Kal alyetpos altn Kal dca adra Edvdpa Evy Ba- 
, \ , 2 a \ Ae ty t 
Rovta Tous wTOpous oloy Yeipas TEpt Tov ‘Opdéa 
éatnke kat To Oéatpov arte EvyxXeiovaw ov 
Sendévta zéxvns, WW of te dpuiOes em” abtav 
? XYN P 
, , oy a eo. a yj 
xabeSouv7o Kat €xelvos UTO oKLa jLovaoupyoin. 
. \ , is z X > , 
(3) “O 6€ KaOy7at aptiyvouy pev éxBddrwv 
v fol lod x 
iovov émtppéovta 7H Taped, tidpay 8 


1 tw Piceolos: é&. 
2 Gao Morelli: 6 followed by space for three letters. 





(Quoted from Pind. Nia. TT, 82. 
Quoted from Hesiod, Opp. 747. 
Cf. Pind. Myth. 1. 6f. and schol. The notes of Apollo’s 
Ivre canse the eagle to sleep on the sceptre of Zeus. 

* Orpheus is freqnently represented in art as wearing the 
tara or Phrygian cap, apparently because of his associations 
310 
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lion’s onrush, and all the wild creatures to whom 
the lion is a terror in the chase now herd with him, 
both they and he unconcerned. And pray do not 
fail to note carefully the birds also, not merely the 
sweet singers whose music 
is wont to fill the groves, 
but also note, please, the 
“chattering daw,’! the 
“cawing crow,” ? and the 
eagle of Zeus. The eagle, 
poised aloft on both his 
wings,? gazes intently at 
Orpheus and pays no heed 
to the hare near by, while 
the animals, keeping their 
jaws closed—both wolves 
yonder and the lambs are 
mingled together—are 
wholly under the spell of 
the enchanter, as though 
dazed, And the painter ventures a still more 
striking thing; for having torn trees up by the 
roots he is bringing them yonder to be an audience 
for Orpheus and is stationing them about him. 
Accordingly, pine and cypress and alder and 
the poplar and all the other trees stand about 
Orpheus with their branches joined like hands, and 
thus, without requiring the craft of man, they en- 
close for him a theatre, that therein the birds may 
sit on their branches and he may make music in 
the shade. Orpheus sits there, the down of a first 
beard spreading over his cheeks, a tiara 4 bright with 














Fic. 28. 


with Thrace and Asia Minor. Cf. Fig. 28, wall-painting of 
Orpheus charming animals and birds. 
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ypucauy)) em Keparijs aicopiov To Te ouma auT@ 
Eup aBporyte evepyor Kal evOcov cet THs yrouns 
els Beohoytay TELvOUT)S. Taya 6€é Te kat vv 
ddet Kat 9 oppis olor dTroonuaivouea Tov vobv 
TOV do patov eaOijs Te av7@ petavdobca Tpos 
TAS THS KU TEWS TpoTras, Kal Tow Todoiv 6 Oo mev 
Aawos dre peldav els THY. yi avéxee thy KiOdpav 
UTEp penpod Kelperny, 0 be€tos 8é dvaBdarrerat 
Tov puOmov emexpoTa@p Tovsagos TO TEOLNY, ai 
xetpes 6€ U) bev deka Euvéyouca dmpé TO 
TANKT POV émiTéerarat Tots poryyous EKKELMEDO 
TO wyKare Kat KapTO elaw vevorTt, ui Aare bé 
opOois TAHTTEL TOLS daxTUdows TOUS [iTous. 
GAN éatat Tis addoyla Kata cod, w ’Opded: 
Kal pov pev Onpia Oéryeus Kat dév8pa, Opatrass 
bé yuvar kip EK MENTS do€ers Kat dvaomdéoovTa 
copa, © Kai Onpia dbeyyouevm evpevets axoas 
Trapéo yer. 


¢o MHAEIA EN KOAXOIS 


cols f ; 
(1) ‘Tes y Soa upov wep emLaKUVLOV omép 
‘danas aipouoa, Thy d€ dppiv eévvoias wert? 
: 

Kab lepoT penis TV KOpY TO Te dupa ovK od 
cite Epwtixoy i)6n elite Te evOcov vUTopaivovea 





‘Cf the description of Amphion, the elder Phil. Znag. 
p. 43. The erect: tiara was the prerogative of royalty in 
rersia and Near East kingdoms. 
° The phrase is taken from the elder Vhil. Dn 1g, 824, 26 K. 
> Apparently the left arm steadies the lyre, which rests 
on the left thigh. 
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gold standing erect upon his head, his eye! tender, 
yet alert, aud divinely inspired as his mind ever 
reaches out to divine themes.2 Perhaps even now 
he is singing a song; indeed his eyebrow seems to 
indicate the sense of what he sings, his garment 
changes colour with his various motions, his left foot 
resting on the ground supports the lyre which rests 
upon his thigh, his right foot marks the time by 
beating the ground with its sandal, and, of the 
hands, the right one firmly grasping the plectrum 
gives close heed to the notes, the elbow extended 
and the wrist bent inward, while the left with 
straight fingers strikes the strings. But an amazing 
thing will happen to you, Orpheus: you now charm 
w ild | beasts and trees, but to women of Thrace you 
will seem to be sadly out of tune and they will tear 
your body in pieces,t though even wild beasts had 
gladly listened to your voice, 


7. MEDEA AMONG THE COLCHIANS 


Who is the woman with a grim frown above her 
eyes,> her brow charged with deep thought, her hair 
bound in hieratic mode, her eve shining either already 
with love or with inspiration, I know not which, and 


4 The story of Orpheus’ death at the hands of the Thracian 
women was widely current in Greece, but it is told in most 
various forms and explained in ditlerent ways. Commonly 
it is stated that he was torn in pieces by the women of 
Thrace, as Pentheus was torn in pieces by the Bacchantes, 
while the Muses, the animals and trees, and even the rocks 
joined in mourning his death. Cf. the version of Ovid, Jet. 
11. 1-66 

° Lit. “lifting the ridge of skin above her eyes in a grim 
frown.” 
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1 g?y jy Gomperz: abrir. 2 of8er Jacobs: 0:54 


3 apocwnoy Morelli: aowmov. 





Cf. Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. Iv. 726 f. Circe 
recognises Medea by this characteris stic, © And she longed to 
hear the voice of the maiden, her kinsw oman, as soon as she 
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with an ingiable radiance, when she permits her face 
to be seen? This in truth is the distinguishing 
mark of the descendants of Helios!; I believe one 
must recognize Medea, the daughter of Aettes. For 
now that the expedition of Jason, on its quest of the 
golden fleece, has come ashore at the river Phasis 
and has arrived at the city of Aeétes, the girl is in 
love with the stranger, and unwonted reflections 
enter her mind; and though she does not know 
what has happened to her, her thoughts are all 
confused and she is distraught of soul. She is not 
now dressed for her priestly functions, nor as if she 
were in the company of her superiors, but in a 
manner suitable for the eyes of many. ‘The form of 
Jason is slender, but not at all lacking in strength ; 
his flashing eye is overhung by a “brow that is 
haughty and defiant of all opposition ; the first beard 
creeping over his face grows luxuriantly,? and his 
light-brown hair tumbles down upon his forehead ; 
as for his dress, he wears a white tunic fastened by a 
girdle, over which a lion’s skin is flung, and on his 
feet are laced boots; he stands leaning on his spear ; 
and the character revealed by his face i is that of one 
who is neither over-proud, since he is modest, nor 
meek, since he is bold for his undertaking. Eros is 
claiming this situation as his own, and he stands 
leaning on his bow with his legs crossed, turning his 
torch towards the earth, inasmuch as the work of 
love is as yet hardly begun. 


saw that she had raised her eyes from the ground, For all 
Pe of the race of Helios were plain to dise» Tn, since by the 
far flashing of their eyes they shot in front of them a gleam 
of gold. ” “Trans. Seaton, L.C.L. 

2 The phrase is taken from the elder Phil. Zer, 141, 27. 
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7 AOTPONTES 


(1) OF év Avos aury advpovres, Epos olwat 
Kai Pavupndys, | el Te Xp To ev 7 Ted pa 
voeiv, Tov & amo TOD Tokov Kal TOY TTrEP@Y ES 
eriypoaw yew, advpouae pev ovy daTpaydrots 
ovrot,! yeypaparat 8 o pev UBptatiKas emt 
twhalwv o “Kpws Kal TANPYN THS viKNS Tov 
KoATOV avacelwy, o Se Sveivy aatpayadroy ert 
Top mev ral avtoy dmodwXrexws, Tov & eg 
opota T pore wT wy érTrOL. Karngys b€ avTa 
Taped Kat 1 Tod dupa os axtis Kaitot éBpoi 
évt0s BeSvOtcpéern? To THs avias emionpatvet, 
(2) Meal te Tpeis atta epertacat odio, ai 
Mev ovo epeppnvevortos déovtat, "AOnva Te yap 
avroder tSovte didn THY Oporyrioy Tonal pace 
mavoT Atay a UTEX OM Kal spraveov vTo Tis 
Kopubos opaca Evy apperwne Te 7 nOew THY 
mapeav éeripowittovea, ot b€ ad TO Piromerdes 


1 obra: Morelli: odex. 
2 wand P give BeBvOiouevor : ct. supra 393, 1 K., p. 288. 





? Eros and Ganymede are assoeiated apparently as the 
two young boys in the company of the gods, who play 
together in Olympus. Ganymede, son of Tros (or Laomedon) 
was snatched away by Zeus from the hills near Troy to be 
the cup-bearer of the gods, since he was the most beautiful 
of mortal men, As coming from Asia Minor rather than 
Greece proper, he wears a tiara. 

The account follows closely the description of Eros and 
Canipnteele playing dice in Apoll, Rhod. argon. IL. 17 f. 
Cf. Fig. 29, boys playing dice, 

3 Because “born” with her when she sprang from the 
head of Zeus, 
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8. BOYS AT PLAY 


The boys who are playing in the palace of Zeus 
are, I suppose, Eros and Ganymede,! if the one may 
be known by his tiara and the other identified by 
his bow and his w ings. They ae playing with dice ; 
and Eros is 
represented as 
taunting the 
other insolently 
and as shaking 
the fold of his 
garment, full as 
it is of his win- 
nings, while his 
companion is 
represented as 
having lost one 
of the two dice 
‘left to him and 
as throwing the 
other with no 
better hope.? 
His cheek is downcast and the glance of his eve, 
albeit a beautiful eve, indicates by its despondency 
his vexation. And these three goddesses standing 
near them—they need no interpreter to tell who 
they are; for Athena is recognised at a glance, 
clothed as she is in what the poets call the panoply 
of her race,”> casting a ‘“‘bright glance’? from 
under her helmet, and ruddy ‘of face as well as 
masculine in general appearance: the second one 








Fic. 29. 


4 Referring to the Homeric epithet yAaveams, ‘* bright- 
glancing,” if this interpretation of the word be accepted. 
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vTO 7H) rob KEOTOU luyye Kav 7 Ypapbate 
oypaivet, “Hoav b€ ye THY TpiT aD elvat TO ceuvov 
Kai BagirKov Tov eldous dat. 

20 (3) ‘Td &) Bovrovtat Kai tis 7 TAS Evvovatas 
autais avayKn; dyovoa Tovs TevtHKOYTAa 
"Apy@ éveppiatat TO Datos Boomopov Te Kal 
SupTrnydbas dteSerOovoa. opds 6€ Kal Tov 
ToTapov avTov ép Baber Sévaxe KeljLevov, €v 

25 Brooupe TO elder, KOMN Te yap aupiragiys 
avT® Kal avertynKvia yerveuis Te Umoppittovea 
Kal yhavaiovres opParpot, TO TE Opoov - TOU 
Pevpatos ovK amo Kirt 60s ex XEOMEVOY, HTEp 
ow e¢lwbev, addr’ aro TavTos exT Anu po pov 

30 évvoeiy Sidwow Hpiv, omocos émuxetrar TO 
Llovrw. (4) Tov &€ tHs vautirias GOXOv aKovets 
Olwat Kal TomNTaY TO yXpvcoby Sépas NeyouTwY 
maou pédXovoay te THY Apyw kal ‘Ounjpov wédai 
hpafovaow. adr ot perv THs Apyovs vavBatar 

35 é€v emtaxéper THY KaTELknpoTwy, ai Peat bé és 
(keolav Tov "Epwros iyovow aitovaoat EvhAraBelv 

403K. og@iow ert TwrTN pia TOV TROT POV THY Alnrou 
Mjdecav pete Oovra, picOav 86 of THs Uroupyias 
) MayTHpP opaipay apobetxvuct Atos adrny 
aduppa vyeryovévau A€youca. (5) ‘Opas Kal Thy 
5 réXV NY év (TH 1padh 5 Xpuood bev abTn, padi) 
b€ avTH ola voetobat padrov 7) opacbat, EdAtKas 





' The epithet applied to Aphrodite in Homer, e.g. Zddud 
Ae oe 

* The “magie of her girdle” is described, /@iad 14. 214 £. 

5 On the representations of the river Phasis, ef. Purgold, 
Archacologische Untersuchungen zu Cluudian und Sidonius, 
p. 34f£. (Benndorf). The type of the reenmbent river god is 
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even in the painting shows the “laughter-loving ” 4 
disposition caused by the magic of her girdle ;? and 
that the third is Hera her dignity and queenliness 
of form declare. 

What do the goddesses desire and what necessity 
brings them together? The Argo carrying its fifty 
heroes has anchored in the Phasis after passing 
through the Bosphorus and the Clashing Rocks. 
You see the river himself lying on his deep bed of 
rushes;® his countenance is grim, for his hair is 
thick and stands upright, his beard bristles, and his 
eyes glare; and the abundant water of the stream, 
since it does not flow from a pitcher as is usually the 
case, but comes in a flood from his whole figure, 
gives us to understand how large a stream is poured 
into the Pontus. You have heard, I am sure, about 
the prize which was the object of this voyage, since 
poets tell of “the golden fleece,’ 4 and the songs of 
Homer also describe the Argo as “known of all.’’> 
But while the sailors of the Argo are considering 
the situation, the goddesses have come as suppliants 
to beg Eros that he assist them in saving the sailors 
by going to fetch Medea, the daughter of Aeétes ; 
and as pay for this service his mother shows him a 
ball which she says was once a plaything® of Zeus. 
Do you see the clever art of the painting = The 
ball itself is of gold; the stitching on it is such 
as to be assumed by the mind rather than seen 


found in description of Meles, the elder Phil., supra, p. 159, 
and again in the description of Nanthus, infra, p. 325. 
4 The word for the golden fleece, Sépas, is the one regularly 
used by the poets, e.g. Eur. Med. 5. 
® Quoted from the Odyssey, 12. 70. 
® Here also the account closely follows Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 
ITT. 132 £. 
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PHILOSTRATUS THE YOUNGER 
Te KvaVoD ed aut is édXitTovca! Kat avappupeica 
Taya wou TO dmoxopoby aéXdas Mappapuyats 
aotépwr etxaterr adtny* Sece. (6)°O 6€ Tos 


10 pey aoTpaydrous ov6E opa ete, pias oe avTous 


yapale eEijprytat TOU THs BNT pos méTov éT- 
arPedoat THY UTOTYETLY AUTO, ov yap édreleuv 
Tov dOdov. 


0 IIKAOW 


(1) ‘O péev vrép TET pw pov be NTE! pov péons 
immevoely prov utr op0h Tua pa kat Avdia 
oTONT, IléAow oipat, pacus yvloxos Kadov 
eimreiv. iOuve yap Tote Kai Ova Juddoons TOUTL 
TO appa, Tocedavos oimat dovT08, apg TH TOD 
Tpoyov pid Un adiavte aEore Ta THS yarns 
diabéwr vara. (2) "Opnpa & atte yopyov Kal 
auyry aver TNKwS TO Ths yvouns Erotpov eréyyer 
iy TE ogpis UTrepaipoua a dnroe Katagpoveia bar 
Tov Olvopaov vo TOU petpaxiov, ppovet yap 
tots immrous, émetdy) bYyravyevés TE cal TorRol 
TOV BURT Hpa Kal Kothot Ty omy Kal 70 dupa 
Kvdveot Te Kal EToyos yaitny Te dudirady 

: édlrrovea Olearius: éAtrroveay, 


adtiy Jacobs: adri. 





1 The description should be compared with the treatment 
of the same subject by the elder Phil. /iaay. 1.17, p. 69. The 
scene is laid at Olyinpia and pictures the preparation for the 
race, 

2 The upright tiara was the prerogative of royalty, cf 
pe 260, 1. 

3 (Quoted from Jad 8, 126. 

4 Jliad 13. 127. Poseidon in his car ‘‘set out to drive 
over the waves... and the axle of bronze was not wetted 
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by the eye, and spirals of blue encircle it; and very 
likely, when it is tossed in the air, the radiance 
emanating from it will lead us to compare it with 
the twinkling of stars, As for Eros, he no longer 
even looks at the dice, but throwing them on the 
ground he clings to his mother's dress, begging her 
to make good her promise to him; for, he says, he 
will not fail in the task. 


9. PELOPS } 


The man mounted on a four-horse chariot who is 
setting out to drive across the mainland, wearing an 
upright tiara? and Lydian dress, is Pelops, I believe, 
a “bold charioteer’’? it is fair to call him. For he 
once guided this chariot even across the sea, doubt- 
less because it was the gift of Poseidon, speeding 
over the back of the calm sea on the very edge of 
the wheel and keeping the axle unwetted.4 His 
flashing eye and erect head attest his alertness of 
mind, and his haughty brow indicates that the youth 
despises Oenomaiis.® For he is proud of his horses, 
since they hold their necks high, are broad of nostril, 
hollow of hoof,§ dark-eyed and alert, and they lift 
beneath ” ; cf. the description of Pelops’ chariot, the elder 
Phil., supra, p.71. In Greek story, Pelops is associated with 
Asia Minor, usually with Lydia, from which he came to the 
Peloponnesus, which bears his name. Because he was the 
favourite of Poseidon, the god gave him the chariot which 
bore him across the sea from Asia Minor to secure Hippo- 
dameia as his bride. 

5 The father of Hippodameia. 

® Xenophon, Art vf Horsemanship 1. 3: ‘* For high hoofs 
have the frog, as it is called, well off the ground. . . . More- 
over, Simonides says that the ring, too, is a clear test of 
good feet; for a hollow hoof rings like a cymbal on striking 
the ground.” Trans. Marchant, L.C.L. 
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KUarOY aTaiwmpodrTes avyevanv, 65 67 Oarkacciwy 
TPOTOS. (3) IIAnolor 6€ abtév ‘Irvo8dpeta wu 
eV Taperay aldot ypadovea, vupns éé oTOARY 
GpTre yOpEvN) BrEroved TE opOarpois oloes 
ai peta Pat TO TOU Eévov wadrov. epg Te yap 
Kat Tov yevurjTopa HuodTreTat TOLOUTOLS axpobt- 
viols Ppolotwaa.s a éy Kal opas, Keparas TavTas, 
tov! mpomuhaiwy avn ppern éxao7, Kal oxime 
cédwxer 0 _Xpoves idtov, dv Exagtos ama@XeETO 
open. TOUS yap 8 Menatipas Ths uyatpos 
Hyeovras KTELVOD dyddreTat Tots yoopicpact Tob 
govev. (4) Kisora be _UmepimTdpeva oper 
ohopupeTae Tov éauT@Y ayava TH 700 yapou 
EupPRacer epupvouvta: EvpSivar yap én 0 
lékoy, ws érevd ep a Aoiroy Tats ein TOD 
dXdaTopos. Kal o eM rtkos b€ guvictwp THs 
EvpBacews avtoty éatir. (5) ‘O 8 ove arodev 
6 Olvopaos, add Erotpov avt@ TO appa Kal TO 
dopu vmeptétatar Tov dippov KatadaPorte 70 
petpaxioy xtetvat, o b€ TH Tatpl Ovov “Aper 
omevoee cryptos idety Kal dov@v To dupa Kal TOY 
Muptirov emtomépye. (6) "Epws 8€ xatndis 

1A relative like av seems to be required before réy; 


or possibly we should read avnuuévas (Reiske) éxdorore 
(Capps). 





' ge. she sides with Pelops, while her father is hostile to 
all the suitors, 

* The covenant of marriage seems to mean in the first 
instance the agreement that a suitor should win Hippo- 
dameia if his chariot should outrun that of Oenomais, while 
otherwise he should be slain by Oenomatis. In the case of 
Pelops the covenant includes Pe Lops’ promise to Hippodameia 
to free her from the curse due to the death of her former 
suitors, 
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their abundant manes above their dark necks as is 
the manner of sea-horses. Near them stands Hippo- 
dameia ; she colours her cheek with a modest blush, 
wears the raiment of a bride, and gazes with eyes 
that choose rather the stranger’s part.! For she 
loves him and she loathes the parent who takes 
pride in such spoils as indeed you see—these heads 
which have been suspended one after another from 
the gateway, and the time which has elapsed since 
each of the men perished has given them each a 
distinctive appearance. For Oenomaiis slew those 
who came to sue for his daughter’s hand and he de- 
lights in the tokens of their death. But their shades 
hovering over the place lament each the contest in 
which it took part, as they descant upon the cove- 
nant of marriage;? for Pelops, they recount, has 
made a covenant, promising that henceforth the 
girl will be free from the curse. And Myrtilus is 
witness to the covenant of the twain. Oenomaiis is 
not far away; nay, his chariot is ready, and on the 
seat is laid the spear with which to slay the youth 
when he overtakes him; and he is hurriedly 
sacrificing to his father Ares, this man of savage 
aspect and with murder in his eye; and he urges 
Myrtilus on. But Eros, sad of mien, is cutting + the 

3 Cf. Rhod. Argon. I. 756f.: ‘* And therein (on the mantle 
of Pallas) were fashioned two chariots, racing, and the one 
in front Pelops was guiding, as he shook the reins, and with 
him was Hippodameia at his side, and in pursuit Myrtilus 
urged his steeds, and with him Oenomatis had grasped his 
couched spear, but fell as the axle swerved and broke in the 
nave, while he was eager to pierce the back of Pelops.”’ 

4 The action of Eros may be ascribed to the love of Pelops 
for Hippodameia, or we may think of the love of Myrtilus 


for Hippodameia as the reason for the betrayal of Oenomais 
by his charioteer (Benndorf). 
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tov dora ToD appatos évtémver exdtepov d:d0vs 
voein, OTL TE EpOoa 1) KOPN TOD ép@VvrTos? emt Tov 
matépa EvpBatver cat Ta pédXdovtTa Tepl THY 
TléAoros oixiay éx Mowpav yivec@at. 


¢ HTPPOS H MTXSOT 


() Ta Evpumvhou Kat Neomtod€pov mount av 
Upvel Yopos twratpwlew Te adtovrs dudw Kal Ti)V 
xetpa evdoxipous KAT loxoy civat, pyot b€ Kat 
uy} ypapn TavTa » TUX) yap THY €& a amaons ys 
dperiyy és play money ouveveyxodoa ol Mev OvK 
axkneeis olyovtTat, adr’ olor mpos TOAAOVS dvaTH- 

n a D a & 
voy 6€ Te Taldes elvrety of Eud péver dvTiowow, 
ot S€ yevvaios yevvaimy xpatodar 

(9) yy A ry \ fal > na a oe 

(2) Ta pev 6» wepi Tov €v TO veKay ETEpa, 

a , 
vuvi 6é mepi tovs Evvest@tas 1) O€a. ToALS pev 
ee we > la ee cal 
atitn "IXtos oppucecca, Ka? “Opnpov, mepidet 
rs aurry TELXOS oton Kai Qeovs pn aragiioat 
THIS éautay NELPOS, vavotabpov te ért artepa 
Kal OTEVOS ‘EXAnondvtou S:dppous ~Aciav 

Wpwmns Ssetpywv. Tooy péow 6 redioy TOTA pL 
Statpetrar Edy, yeyparrar 6€ ov Hoppupar 
adp@, 006’ ois émt Tov Tod IIndéws erArAnppuper, 
* : $. ‘ \ 4s ~ : A , \ € ~ 
AX Evy?) Mev AVT@ AwWTOS Kal Opvov Kat aTahod 

; é : 
Sovaxos Komal, KaTUKELTaL O€ WAAXOV 7) dvéaTHKE 


1 épavros Jacobs: %pwros. 





: In the later years of the Trojan war the son of Telephus, 
Priam’s nephew Enry pylus, leads the Mysians to the aid of 
the Trojans, where he is slain by Achilles’ son Neoptolemus 
(Pyrrhus) at the head of the Myrmidons. Cf, the account 
of Achilles and Memnon, supra, p. 29. 

2 The reference is to the heroes gathered at Troy. 
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axle of the chariot, making clear two things: that 
the girl in love with her lover is conspiring against 
her father, and that the future which is in store for 
the house of Pelops comes from the Fates. 


10. PYRRHUS OR THE MYSIANS1 


The story of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus is sung 
by a chorus of poets, who tell us how each resembles 
his father and is famous for the prowess of his arm; 
and this painting also relates this tale. For when 
fortune has gathered into one city the valour of 
every land,? some go away not inglorious but able to 
say to the world, “children of wretched men are 
they who encounter my wrath,’ ? and men of noble 
birth overcome men of noble birth. 

The account of the victory is another tale, but the 
scene before you now has to do with the combatants. 
Here is the city of “beetling Ilium,’ as Homer # 
calls it; and a wall runs round about it such as even 
the gods disdained not to claim as the work of their 
own hands. On the other side is the station of the 
ships and the narrow strait of the Hellespont that 
separates Asia from Europe. The plain between the 
city and the strait is divided by the river Xanthus, 
which is represented, not as “roaring with foam” 
nor yet as when it rose in flood against the son of 
Peleus,® but its bed is lotus grass and rushes and 
foliage of tender reeds; it reclines instead of stand- 

3 Quoted from I//ad 6. 127. Cf. supra, p. 225n. 

4 Jbid. 22. 411. 

5 Ibid. 18. we where the phrase is used of the stream of 
Oceanus: cf. 21. 302. 

®° For the attack on Achilles by the river Xanthus see 
Iliad 2), 212f. For the personification of the river, cf. supra, 
pp. 159 and 319. 
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Kal Tov Toba em éxel Tats Tyyats Umép fup- 
peTplas vov SH pao auTa ... vapatos TO 
petuwa pétpioy.t (3) & =7p agTla TE éxatépwbev 
Mvody te Eup Tpaat Kab ‘Exdjvov € ex Barépov, 
ol pev KEK [NKOTES 780 ot Toes, ot bé dx mires 
of Evy Evputtr@. opds &€ a’tav, ws of pév 
€v Tois TALS KUOnVTAL TAXA TOU TodTO Edpv- 
TUAOV aiTicavTos, Kal yaipovet Th dvakoyi, ol 
dé exOupot TE KAaL éfopphaves ot Mvgol i tevTat 
TO TE Tey “EX Aijvev év omota KaTaoTacet Tots 
Tpwoiy ove Ty tov Muppddver evepyob 
yap Kal Trept Tov Tvppov € Erotpot. 

(4) To veavia 66, eaddous pev évekev epepun- 
vevoiT ay over, émreton) ev OmAOLs Ta vUY, 
peydrou ye py Kal Umép tous ddous? ALKA 
TE dppoiy lon Tas Te TOD opGarpev Boras 
évepyol Kal ov peddovTes. yopryov yap TO (Onma 
vmo Tis xopuos ExdoT@, Kal TUVATIOVEVOVTES 


5 Talis TMV Aohwy KivicEct Kal Oo Oupos éemiTpéeTEL® 


a , ‘ 
odiat aiyn Te wéevea TrElLovaWW eolKact. Kai Ta 
cua XA 3 cal a > $2 .¥ ny aie t 
oTra b€ Gudoiv TaTp@a, GX’ o pev EvpvTudos 
cio jpors éoraNtat Kal TapadatTovat THY avyny 
omy Te Kal OTWS KwoiTo, H ipts, TO Ivppe b€ 
Ta é€€ ‘Hoatatou TiupEeaTey, éxatds TOT avTav 
’Odvaceds cal amevEdpevos Thy Eavtod vixny. 


1 wétpiy P and Morelli: uétpovr. The text is corrupt. 
2 émimpéme: Olearius : emrpére. 





1 Cf. the account of the sources of the Nile, the elder 
Phil., supra, p. 21. 

2 See critical note 

3 (yuoted from [liad 3. 8. 

* For a garment compared to the rainbow ef, the elder 
Phil., Imag. p. 67 3 Her, 200, 2f, 
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ing erect, and presses its foot on the sources! to 
keep them within bounds, now moistening .. . the 
stream keeps within bounds.? On either side is an 
army—of Mysians together with Trojans, and oppo- 
site them of Greeks; the Trojans are already ex- 
hausted, though the Mysians under Eurypylus are 
fresh. You see how the former sit down in their 
armour, no doubt at the command of Eurypylus, and 
how they enjoy the respite from fighting, whereas 
the Mysians, full of spirit and impetuous, rush for- 
ward; and how the Greeks are in the same state as 
the Trojans with the exception of the Myrmidons, 
who are active and ready for the fray under 
Pyrrhus. 

As for the two youthful leaders, nothing can be 
made out regarding their beauty, since they are clad 
in armour at this time, but they are certainly tall 
and overtop their fellows; the age of the two is 
the same, and to judge by the glance of their eyes 
they are active and unhesitating. For the eyes of 
each flash beneath their helmets, they bend their 
heads with the waving of their plumes, and their 
spirit stands out conspicuous in them, resembling as 
they do men “who breathe out wrath in silence.” ? 
Both wear the armour of their fathers; but while 
Eurypylus is clad in armour bearing no device, 
which gives forth, like a rainbow,* a light that 
varies with his position and movements, Pyrrhus 
wears the armour made by Hephaestus, which 
Odysseus, regretting his own victory,> has yielded 
to him. 

5 i.e. his victory in the contest for the arms of Achilles, 
which were by vote awarded to him as the bravest warrior, 
as against Ajax, who committed suicide because of his 
defeat, 
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(D) Ocwpov é€ tes Ta Oa Delroy ebpyzet 
TOV ‘Onnpov extuT@pLaTODV ovder, a2’ axprBas 
) TEYYN detxvuce TaxeiOev mayra. TO pev yap 
ys Te Kal Gardagans Kal oupavob oxjpa ovde 
ppalovtcs oipac derjoee TW0s, » ev yap avTodey 
LOovT7t 819) THY éaurijs Xpoay vo Tov On 
poupyyou AaBovca, Thy & ai Tones Kal 7a év 
aur hi piv ypapovar Kat [LK pov ye vorepov mevon 
TEP EKCOTOD, ovpavos dé d6e. opas Tov TOV TE 
TOU »ALov KUKAOY, MS akdpas ev adT@, Kab TO 
THS Tavoedijvou pardpov. (6) "AAAd pot Boxers 
mTept Tov Kad’ Exaotov dotpwr Tobciy dxovaar 
TO yap dvadhat ror avT@v TP aitiay oot 
TapeXet TiS Trevoews” aidt pév cot Tecddes 
oTOpov TE Kal aunrot EvuBora Svopevar 7 Y) av 
madey exparas ¢ EXOUTAL, | @s av Kat Ta THS apas 
avtas dyn, ‘Tades 8 eri Odtepa. opds kal Tov 
‘Opiwva, tov b& ém abté poOov Kal thy év 
dotpos aitiay és étepov avaBarwpeba, ® Tai, 
Kalpov, @S dV fi) aTayolmev ce TOV viv év TOO. 


lL aitas &yn Kayser: abr’ ty, adrits Gye, OY adrois dye. 





1 It is clear that the scencs on the shield of Achilles as 
described by Homer were represented in painting and 
sculpture, for we still have fragments of the so-called 
Tabulae Iliacae depicting this subject (cf. Jahn- Michaelis, 
Grivch, Bilderchroniken, WB, p, 20, and fragments in the 
Capitoline Museum, Rim. Mitth. VI. 183 f., Pl IV). The 
shield described by Philostratus agrees with these repre- 
sentations in that the different subjects are depieted, not 
in concentric zones or circles, but in bands one over the 
other, so that the sky is not fonnd in the centre of the 
shicld as in Homer, but rather at the top of the shield. 
Just as the painter based his work on the Homeric 
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If one examines this armour he will find that 
none is missing of the representations in relief 
which Homer describes, but that the work of art 
reproduces all that Homer gives.! For the repre- 
sentations of earth and sea and sky? will not, I 
think, require anyone to explain them ; for the sea 
is ev ident at once to the observer, since the crafts- 
man has given it its proper colour; the land is 
designated by the cities and the other terrestrial 
things, and you will soon learn al] about them: but 
here is the sky. You see here, of course, the orb 
of the unwearying sun and the brightness of the 
full moon. But I believe you want to hear about 
the stars in detail, for the differences between them 
provide a reason for your inquiry. Here are the 
Pleiades, signs for sowing and for reaping? when 
they set or when they appear once more, as the 
changing seasons bring them; and opposite them 
are the Hyades. You see Orion also, but the story 
about him and the reason why he is one of the 
stars we must defer to another occasion, my boy, 
that we may not divert you from the object of 


description, so Philostratus, in describing the painted pic- 
ture, works in many details drawn directly from Homer 
(Benndorf). 

2 Iliad 18. 483: “ Therein [on the shield of Achilles] he 
wrought the earth, therein the heavens, therein the sea, and 
the unwearied sun, and the moon at the full, and therein 
all the constellations wherewith heaven is crowned—the 
Pleiades, and the Hyades, and the mighty Orion, and the 
Bear, that men call also the Wain, that circleth ever in her 
place, and watcheth Orion, and alone hath no part in the 
baths of Ocean.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 

° Cf. Hesiod. Op. 383f.: “When the Pleiades, daughters 
of Atlas, are rising, begin your harvest, and your ploughing 
when they are going toset.” Trans. Ev elyn-White, L.C.L. 
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oi & em’ avto darépes dpktos a el dpagav Kanely 
foe gaci dé avryy ral povny ov dvec Oat 

v 'Oxeav@, GAN abtny epi avtiy atpédec Oar 
olov puhaxa Tod "Opiavos. 

(7) “Iwpev 8%) Rourrov Sta vis adéuevor tev 
are Kal Tov ye ev yh KaANOTOV Oewpeba Tas 
mores. opas pev 81), ws Oittrat tives abtar 
ToTépav ovv mpotépav adepunvevOjvat cor Bov- 
ree j oD) TO Tov Aaprradwv das Kal 70 TOV 
Upevatov MErOS Kat 0 TeV avrav 7iXos Kal n TIS 
Bdpas xpobaus Kat 0 TOY opxoupmevay puO os 
és auTd cae ayer; opds 88 Kai ra yuvaca Tay 
Tpodupar & os Sragaivorras Pavpafovra Kal ovov 
ovK éxBoavra Uo Yappovis. ydapou Taira, ® 
Tai, Kal TpwTn Evvodos vuppioy cal dyovrau 
Tas voppas ot yan Spot. TO O€ TIS aidods Kal 
ToD ipepou, ws emimpéerer éxdoTo, Tapinpt révyery, 
coparepov auTa Tob Sypuoupryod aiveEapevou. 
(8) "ANN iSou Kai Sixacrnptov te kal Evvédpa 
Kowvi) Kal yépovtes cenvor TELVOS T poxadn}jrevor 
TOU outrov. TO b€ ev péow Ypucioy tTdAavTa 
pev duo tabr’ ovk old ep oTw 7, vn Ae, 
eikdoat XP. as pads 7@ bp0as éxdtxdoortt, 
os av #1) mpos Sapa tts ay ouK } evdetav pepo. 
tis 6) binn; Sertol pev év péow tives odToL, 


1 obk added by Schenkl. 





' iad 18, 490: ‘Therein fashioned he also two cities of 
mortal men exceeding fair. In the one there were marriages 
and feastings, and by the light of the blazing torches they 
were leading the brides from their bowers through the city, 
and loud rose the bridal song. And young men were whirl- 
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your present desire. The stars next to Orion are 
the Bear, or the Wain if you prefer that name. 
Men say that this constellation alone does not sink 
into Oceanus, but revolves about itself as a guard 
over Orion. 

Let us now make our way over the earth, leaving 
the upper regions, and let us examine the most 
beautiful of things on the earth, namely, the cities.! 
As you see there are two of these. Which of the 
two do you wish explained to you first? Do the 
light of the torches, and the marriage hymn, the 
sound of the flutes and the twanging of the lyre 
and the rhythmic motion of the dancers attract 
your attention? You see also the women visible 
through the vestibules as they marvel and all but 
shane. for joy. This is a marriage, my boy, the first 
gathering of the bridal party, and the bridegrooms 
are bringing their brides. I shall not attempt to 
describe how modesty and desire are clearly de- 
picted in each, for the craftsman has suggested this 
with great skill. But look! Here is a court of 
justice and a general session, and dignified old men 
preside in a dignified manner over the gathering. 
As for the gold in the centre, the two talents here, 
Ido not know what it is for, unless, by Zeus, one 
may conjecture that it is a reward to be paid to 
the judge who shall pronounce true judgment, in 
order that no judge may be influenced by gifts 
to give the wrong judgment.2 And what is the 
case? Here are two men in the centre, one of 
ing in the dance, and in their midst flutes and lyres sounded 
continuously.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 

2 The natural explanation of the ‘two talents” would 


be to regard it as the ‘‘blood-money” referred to in the 
next sentence. 
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- ’ ” e f 
doxeiv enol, homxoy &yxAnpa o pev érayov 
Patépw, Tov 8 opas, as EEapvos eat ob yap 
; aa A ” e a f e bod 
altiay éyev ovmTep) avt@ Tpopéper O KATIHYOpOS, 
caTadels 6€ Ta UTopomia Kabapos Kev. opas 
‘ lol rd an 
Kat Tous émiBonOodvtas Exatépw Sty Kal 
véwovtas THY Bony, 6Tw hirovy aAN Hh ye TeV 
, 
KnpUKoY Tapovela Kabiatnow avdTovs Kai els 
TO ovyxaioy ayer. TauTi pev ody cot péon TIS 
4 
TONEMOU KAL ELpNVHS Ev OV TOELOUpLEVN TOAEL 
KaTUaTaals. 
eee ae 
(9) ‘Erépay 6€ opas, ws Teynpys, Kal TO Ye 
. > e , an 
TELYos wS ol Ot HALKLaY UTOMAYOL Ppovpodat bia- 
, rg , \ yv ha a ? A 
AaBovtes, yuvara Te yap Eat ov Twv émadEewy 
Kai yépovTes oUTOL Kal Koutdyn Tradia, mot 3) 
TO paylpov avtois ; évtada etpots av TovTous, 
w ‘\ v a, col ie \ , 
ot On “Apes te kai “AOnva Erovtar. toutl yap, 
pot Soxety,  TéExYN Pat TOUS pEev XpUT@ Te Kal 
e a ‘ + a. A \ e 
peyebe. SnrXwoaca Geos elvat, Tots b€ TO UTr0- 
deéotepov dv adtis Sotca. é€lace 6€ Thy TOV 
évavtiwoy ov deEdpevoe mpoxAnaw, vénetOar yap 
‘ nm lal 4 nn 
TOV ev TH TOAEL TAOUTOY 1) 41) VE“OMEVWY Ev TOtS 
ca ~ 3 
omrots elvat. (10) Adyor 67) Statattover 2 
evtevdev: Tovtl yup, mot Soxelv, 2) pos Tats 
wv ? - . e ‘ la 
OVOats aivitteTat NOXpN, OU 61 KAPwTrLG pEévoUsS 
avtous opds. add’ ovK av eyyévort’ adtois 
1 gitiay €xew avrep Kayser: katacxely bmep Fy Exe: vav 
brepal. 
* Biatarrovaw Kayser: Siaddarrovew. 
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whom, I believe, is bringing a charge of bloodshed, 
and the other, as you see, is denying the charge : 
for he claims ‘that™ he is not guilty of that which 
the accuser brings against him, but that, having 
paid the blood-money, he has come free of offence. 
You see also the adherents of each man, in two 
groups, who applaud according to their preference ; 
but the presence of the heralds checks them and 
restores them to silence. This scene, accordingly, 
represents a state of affairs midway between war 
and peace in a city that is not at war. 

The second ? city is walled, as you see, and those 
unfitted for war by reason of age guard the walls 
at intervals; for there are women at certain points 
on the battlements, and here are old men and even 
children. Where, pray, are their fighting men? 
Yonder you may find them—the men who follow 
Ares and Athena.? For this is what the work of 
art means, I believe, indicating by the use of gold 
and by great stature that the leaders are gods, and 
giving to the others their inferior rank by this 
device. They are issuing forth for battle, having 
refused the proposals of ‘the enemy, namely, that 
the wealth of the city be apportioned among them, 
else, if it be not so apportioned, it shall be the 
prize of battle. Accordingly, they are devising an 
ambush on this side; for that, it seems to me, is 
suggested by the thicket along the banks of the 
river, where you see men under arms. But it will 
not prove possible for them to profit by the 

1 ic. voluntary homicide; but he acknowledges by his 
payment of the ‘* were-geld ” or blood-money the commission 
of involuntary homicide. 


2 Cf. LMiad 18, 509 ff. for the Homeric description. 
5 Here a goddess of war. 
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xpijcacbat 7 ox! f) yap Tou érndus oTparos 
oKOTOVS TWAS xabicas eta eAdoao bat Trept- 
voet. Kat 67 ob wey ayourt vomets TA Opémpara 
Ure cupiyywv. % ov _Tpoa Barret oe 70 ALTOV 
Kal avtodues THs. povens Kal aTeXvas dpetov ; 
borata 82 Xpnedpevor TH HovalKy be ayvouay 
tov ém avdtois dddXov reOvaou, @s opds, Tov 
Tohepior § eve Oovtwv, xal dwedavvetal Tes dela 
Tpos avTav. din 83), TOV TpaxGevrv € és TOUS 
AoxovTas érOotca aviotavtat ouTor Kat éd’ 
immo és TOV TONE LOV Xwpovar Kal Tas Te byGas 
éotiv toeiv TAajpets TOV Max opéveov Kal Ban- 
NovTwy és avtovs. (11) Tots & ev adtots ava- 
aTpepopevous Kat Tay Tepouveymevny WOpY@ 
aipova auriy Te Kal TH éoO ira Tt epobpev ; 
“Epes Kal Kuéorpos Tatra Kab Kijp, vp’ y Ta 
TOAELOU mara, opas yap ToL, os ou flav odov 
Yopet, aX’ ov pev ditporov Ly Ta Eihy Tpo- 
Barret, ds 8 Upéednerar bn avriy vexpos, dv O€ 
Kal veotpwrov éemiaTepyet. of & avdpes hoPepoi 
Ths opens Kat tod BAéupatos ws ovdev Siar- 
Adtretv é€uoi Cwvtwv ev tais oppais doxovaw. 


1 Ady Morelli: Aoyua. 





} The difficult passage in the Jdiad (18. 509-534) was 

variously interpreted by the ancient grammarians, Of their 
three interpretations as stated by Por phyry and repeated 
by Ensebius, none agrees with the description in Philostratus, 
while one phrase of “Alexander Cotyaeus (p. 195, 5 Dind.), od« 
€5€XovTO Thy mpoxdnow, ‘they refused the proposals of the 
enemy,” actually recurs in Philostratus. Evidently the latter 
conceived the scene as follows:—The inhabitants of the city 
devised an ambush against the army that threatened them, 
but without avail; for the enemy, after disposing its seouts 
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ambush; for the invading army, having stationed some 
scouts, is contriving how to drive off the booty.} 
Indeed, we see here shepherds herding their flocks 
to the musie of pipes. Does not the simple and 
ingenuous and truly highland strain of their music 
reach your ears?? But they have made their music 
for the last time ; and through ignorance of the plot 
devised against them they die, as you see, for the 
enemy has attacked them, and a portion of their 
flocks is being driven away as booty by the raiders. 
A report of what has occurred has reached the men 
in ambush, and they rise and go into battle on horse- 
back; you can see the bance of the river covered 
with men who are fighting and hurling javelins at 
the foe. What shall we say of those beings who 
pass to and fro among the combatants and of that 
spirit whose person and clothing are reddened with 
gore? These are Strife and Tumult, and the third 
is Doom, to whom are subject all matters of war. 
For you see, surely, that she follows no one course, 
but thrusts one man, still unwounded, into the 
midst of hostile swords, a second is being dragged 
away a corpse beneath her, while a third she urges 
onward wounded though he is. As for the soldiers, 
they are so terrifying in their onrush and their fierce 
gaze that they seem to me to differ not at all from 
living men in the charge of batile. 


shrewdly, rushed on the flocks of the citizens as they were 
feeding by the river and slew the shepherds, w ho were 
ignorant of their danger. Thereupon those in ambush arose 
and joined battle with the enemy. Such is the transforma- 
tion by Philostratus of the somewhat confused account in 
Homer, in which the city-dwellers set an ambush, send out 
scouts, and capture the flocks and herds of the besiegers, 
2 Cf, Iliad 18. 541 f. 
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(2 ) "AAN (Oov meade eprjyns épya: velos yap 
ary _dvagaiverat TpiToAOS Oipat TLS, El TE xP? 
20 70 TOY por jpwv Eun BarreaGar mrjOeL, Kal Ta 
ye Sevyn Tav Boov Papa dvaatpeget ev TaUTy 
KUNLKOS TIVOS eKOEYOMEVNS GpOTHY emt TS THs 
QUNAKOS TEXEL, Cee TE doxet 1 top Npucov 
mepta xifovaa,” (13) ‘E Ejjs 6 opas Ténevos Bactréws 

25 oluat TLVOS sce re ae ds TO yeynOos eX€yxeTaL 
Tis vuxis ume Tis év aye paidporntos. Kai 
THY YE aitiay THs Xapas ouse Snr eiv xpry To yap 
TOL AHLOV TOAAW TO HET PO THY oTopay wvrep- 
Baretadat diedeyyovow ot Te bua orovens 
30 Gua@ptes Kal of Tals d:marais Ta Ketpopeva, TOY 
Spayparov Séovres, ols étepot Tporayouct Kat 
Mada TUYTOVES. (14) “EL o€ Spos OvK axaipws 
évraiba ove &fw Aovyou' ond Te yap dpprragas 
or aur Yuxdoa ols €v TO epye Kapodot Kal 

35 Bots ovToal Tiwy cabtepobels t Uro TOY KNpUKwY, 
409 K, ods opas, U0 TH Sput dais mporiBerar® Tots epi 
TH oudrOyIy Tob mupob Kduvovel, Ta sé yovava 

Ti bys; ap ovK émrojabai Tot doxet Kal dtaxe- 
Never Bar udrirots TUXVA paTTEL TOV additwv 

5 Ceimvor elva Tots epiBors ; ‘ (15) Ki 6é Kal orwpas 
Senoet, maperrt aot der * Npuoh pev TeV 
auTédov, pédrawa b€ Tod Kaptod. 7o 6€ Tis 
Kam@étouv Kvavov étexviOn oluat TO SyuLoupy@ 
mpos SijAwMaw TOD év avTH Balous: apKEet yap 
10 cou 70 epi Tals nueplow EpKos ev TO KATTITEDH 


1 Sox added by Westermann. 
z mep.o xiCova Jacobs : Tepioxovaa. 
3 rporidera: Morelli: mpoorti@erat. 
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But look again at the works of peace. This is 
clearly fallow land, to be thrice-ploughed, I think, 
if one may judge at all by the number of the 
ploughmen; and in the field the ploughman fre- 
quently turns the yoke of oxen back, since a wine- 
cup awaits the plough at the end of the furrow ; 
and the plough seems to make the gold turn black 
as it cleaves the soil. In the next scene you 
perceive a domain—a king’s, as [ think you may 
infer—and the king who attests the gladness of 
his spirit by the radiance of his eyes. The cause 
of his delight is not far to seek; for that the crop 
greatly exceeds the sowing is proved by the workers 
who busily cut the grain and by those who bind 
the bunches of cut stalks into sheaves, while others 
very zealously bring them more grain to bind. 
The oak tree stands here not unfittingly nor without 
good reason, for there is abundant shade beneath it 
for the refreshment of such as grow weary with 
their labour; and yonder fat ox, that has been 
consecrated by the heralds whom you see, is ap- 
pointed as a meal beneath the oak for those who 
labour at harvesting the wheat. And what do you 
say of the women? Do they not seem to you 
to be full of excitement and to be encouraging each 
other to knead plenty of barley meal as a dinner 
for the harvesters? If there should be need of 
fruit as well, here you have a vineyard, golden for 
the vines and black for the grapes. The dark blue 
inlay of the ditch is the device, methinks, of 
the artificer to indicate its depth ; ; and you have 
no difficulty in recognizing in the tin inlay the 


4 &dw)) Jacobs: afrn. 
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voeir. 0 8 cipyupos 0 &v TO dpmed@ve, Ka panes 
TavTa, TOD pn Xapat KO jvae Ta pura Bpicavra 
TH RAPT Os TLO dy elirots mept TOV TPVYOVTOY ; 
ot 81) dta THs oTEVAS TAUTNS ei odou elappnaavres 
15 €avtous TaXdpors evaroridevra Tov xapTov para 
noets Kat T poo popor THY aArcKLaD 76 EPY@ 
(16) TapGévoe Te yap Kat niOeor evtov Kai 
Bax xtxov ev (pd po Baivovow evd.Sovr 0s avrots 
TOV prd pov er epou, ov oinat Evvins a6 Te Tis 
20 xuddpas Kat TOU NewTOV Tpocadey SoKeiv Tots 
POoyyors. (17) ie b€ cat tay ayérnv evvonaetas 
Tov Body, at 59) T pos TH vopay ievTat éropeveny 
avrais Tay vopewr, THs pev Xpeas ovK ap Bav- 
paceas, a Kal Xpuaod Kal KarTiTépou mdoa, TO 
25 6€ Kal puxwpevwv BaTEp axove ev TH Ypadh 
Kal TOV ToTapoV KeAdborTA Eival SoKELY, Tap OV 
ai Boes, mas ovK évapyeias Tpocw; Tos bé 
Néovtas ods av adepunvedcal pot Tis érrakiws 
doxet kat tov vm’ avtois tavpav, o pev yap 
30 pepvKévat Ooxay Kai orraipe omapattetat On 
Tws €uTreduxoTwy Tos évtocOLdlots TOV AEOVTWY, 
oi Oé KvvES, évvea & olfpat odror, Emovtat Th 
ciyedn Kat mapa tev tOvvovtwy avTtous vomewy 


410K. éyyos oer ‘eprat TOV AeovT@y vrAaKh TOE 


éGedovtes avrtous, 7 poo peyvuvar & ov TOMO 
eT LOT EPXOVT OV avTous Kal Tava TOV vopéwy. 
opas oe Kal dtagKipTavra Tob dpous Opéupara 
Kal Tous oTadpovs Kal Tas oKNvAS Kat TOUS 
anKxovs: olxoy Toluviwy voEeL TATA. 


cl 





' Cf. the ‘silver props” on the shield of Heracles, Hesiod, 
Seué, 208, 
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barrier surrounding the vines. As for the silver 
in the vineyard, these are props,! to keep the vines 
which are laden with fruit from being bent to the 
earth, And what would you say of the men 
gathering the grapes? Making their way through 
this narrow passage they pile the fruit in baskets, 
charming persons of an age adapted to their task. 
For young men and maidens move forward in 
rhythm, with Evian and Bacchic step, while another 
gives them the rhythm, one whom you doubtless 
recognize, not only from his lyre, but also from 
the fact that he seems to be singing softly to the 
lyre’s notes. And if you should also notice the 
herd of cattle which press forward to their pasture 
followed by the herdsmen, you might not, indeed, 
marvel at the colour, although the whole scene 
is made of gold and tin, but the fact that you can 
almost hear the cows lowing in the painting and 
that the river along the banks of which are the 
cows seems to be making a splashing sound,—is 
not that the height of vividness? As for the lions, 
no one, it seems to me, could in a description do 
justice to them or to the bull beneath them; for 
the bull, that seems to bellow and quiver, is being 
torn to pieces, the lions having already laid hold 
upon its entrails. The dogs here, I believe there 
are nine of them, follow the herd and at the 
command of the herdsmen who set them on they 
rush close up to the lions, wishing to frighten them 
by barking, but they dare not come to close quarters 
though the herdsmen urge them even to that. 
And you also see sheep leaping on the mountain, 
and sheep- folds, and huts and pens; you are to 
recognize herein the home of the flocks. 
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(18) ores oluar yopos tis ovToat mpoco- 
peocos TO Aatdcarov, daci 8 adrov “Apiddvy TH 
Mivw mpos avtoo dol vat. tis 8 of TEXYN 5 

10 mapbévors i0eor Tas xelpas émiTAéEartes Xopev- 
ovat. av 6, os €alKev, OVK apres Bion TOUT®, 
€l 41) oot Kal TH TIS éaOijros éEaxptBwcopat TO 
Novo" ovxody aioi pev oOovats HoOnvtat ote- 
puvas emt Tats Kxeparats Xpvoas hépovaat, Tots 

158 €VNT pLot pev Kal NewTOL TEpixevTaL XeTaves, 
paxatpas ée Tov pnp | efjptyyrat Xpuods 
cepyvpav Teaver Evvexovtov auTas, (19) "ARN 
ev KURA bev lovrmp, TOUT exeivo, Tpoxod Tepe 
btvnow opas vojoel KEpapews epyov TLVOS, El TH 

20 dvaKorAws 1} pa) Tod TepiGeiv EXOL, TELPOVTOS. 
ororxnoov &€ dovtwy addis ToAU TL Yprwa émep- 
pel, Ows Eyovor Tép eos, emednrovvtwy Kal 
yup Teves ev eg ols ovTOL KUBLaTO@YTES Kal AAXCTE 
adrAny épxnow emderkvUperor HyEery for Tapas 

25 av’tous és 70 Gadua Soxovorv. (20) ‘H 6é by 
KUEN THs avTvyos Paracons etk@v ov OaratTa, 
@ Tai, OQxeavov dé poety XP?) 6 pov eivat TEXY)- 
dévta Tis év TO odKer ys. ikavas exes TaV 
EXTUTOMUTOY. 

30 (21) "A Opex 8H Kal TA meph Tous veavias, Evy 
oTroTE pO avTay rien" dou yap Kal a8) pytar® : 
of dpuTUAoS KaTa THS MaTXEAIS WoAVTOS auT@ 
Katplay Tov Lvppov Kab xpovvdov exxelTat 70 
aima, KelTal TE cvorpwaxrl mohvs KaTa TAS yis 

35 éxyubets, povoyv ov pOacas THY TANYHY TO 


T unpev Jacobs: xetpav. 


* xadrjpnra Morelli: ca®ipnera: or xabrjpnyrac. 
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One more scene remains, I think—a troup of 
dancers here,! like the chorus which Daedalus is 
said to have given to Ariadne, the daughter of 
Minos. What does the art represent? Young men 
and maidens with joined hands are dancing. But 
apparently you will not be content unless I go 
on and give you an accurate account of their gar- 
ments also. Well, the girls here are clothed in ane 
linen and wear golden crowns on their heads; 
while the young men wear delicate thin chitons, 
and golden “swords hang at their sides held by silver 
belts. But as they move in a circle, behold the 
result—you see in imagination the whirling of a 
wheel, the work of a ‘potter making trial “of his 
wheel to see whether or not it turns with difficulty. 
And as they advance again in rows, a great crowd 
of men approaches, who show how merry they 
are; for some who here in the centre are turning 
somersaults and exhibiting sundry kinds of dancing 
seem to me evidently to fill ‘the dancers with 
wonder. The image of the sea on the circle of 
the rim is not the sea, my boy, but you are to 
imagine that Oceanus is designed by the artist to 
represent the boundary of the land ‘depicted upon 
the shield. Enough has been told you of the scenes 
in relief. 

Now turn your glance to the youths themselves 
and note with which of them the victor y lies. For 
behold, Eurypylus has been laid low, Pyrrhus having 
given him a fatal wound in the armpit, his blood 
pours forth in streams, and he lies without a groan, 
stretched at full length upon the ground, having 


1 For the description of the dance in Homer, see Iliad 
18, 590 f, 
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TTOMATE da 70 €5 katpov TOU Tpavuaros. ér’ 
ev TO Ths mryyijs 6 Ilvppos TX pare _Peopevos 
THY yelpa T@ AVOpw TOAAB Kata Tob Eigous 
évexGevre, oi Mvoot TE OUK avacxeTa yo vpevor 
Tadta én Tov veariay Xwpovdatv. 08 és avTous 
Brooupor 6 opa@v pecdta Kai vpiaratat TO otipos 
Kab TaXa Tou pues Tov _Evpurvdou vex pov 
owpnoov em avT@ Tovs vexpovs viaas. 


a’ APTO H AIHTHS 


(1) ‘H Scextralovea tod rotanod vais tro 
TOAXRW TH pobiw tijs eipecias Kopyn TE TLs aby 
enh THs Tr pupvys omAlTou Ty otov Kal 0 éuperés 
Tpooadwv Tots THs KBipas Kpovpact Evy p07 
Tedpa 6 TE vmeép THs lepas éxeivns gayob Spakov 
TOARD oTerpapate KeXUMEVOS Kal Thy ceparny 
eis THY yn vevov trve Spibovear, Tov Tora pov 
pep Paow yivoane, MijSeray be TAUTHY, 0 & ém 
THs Tpunyns omiTns ‘Tdoov a av ein, xeOdpav de 
Kal Tidpav opayras Kal Tov be auoiv KOC LOv- 
pevov Op¢gevs brevow meas o THs KadXtomns. 
peTa yap Tov emi Tois Tavpors aOrov Oér\Eaca 
els Umvov Tov dpakovra TOUTOV 1) Mrjdeca cEeavAn- 
Tat Mev TO Xpugopadrov TOD KpLoD VaKos, Puy} 
ce i (evTat Rowmrov ol THs A pyods TROT HES, émretdn 
avarvata tois Kodyos cat tO Alyty Ta THs 








1 Cf. the account of the voyage of the Argo, the elder 
Phil. HU, 15, supra, p. 187; also p. 319. 

2 For the tiara of Orpheus, cf. notes on pp. 310, 312 supra. 

3 Apoll, Rhod. Argon. 156f.: But she [Medea]... 
drawing untempered charms from her mystic brew, sprinkled 
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fallen almost before the blow was struck, so deadly 
was the wound. Pyrrhus still stands in the attitude 
of striking, his hand all covered with the copious 
blood which drops from his sword, when the 
Mysians, thinking this unendurable, advance against 
the youth. But he, looking at them grimly, smiles 
and takes his stand against their ranks ; and doubt- 
less he will soon bury the body of Eurypylus by 
heaping over it a mound of dead bodies. 


11. THE ARGO OR AEETES! 


The ship, which forces its way along the river 
with much splashing of the oars, a maiden yonder 
at the stern who stands near a man in armour, the 
man with erect tiara? who sings in tune with the 
notes of his lyre, and the serpent which sprawls 
over the sacred oak tree over here with many a coil 
and bows to the earth its head all heavy with sleep? 
—in these you should recognize the river as the 
Phasis, the woman here as Medea, the armed man 
at the stern would be Jason, and when we see lyre 
and tiara and the man who is decked out with both 
it is Orpheus, son of Calliope, who comes to our 
mind. For after the contest with the bulls Medea 
has charmed this serpent to sleep, the “ram’s fleece 
of golden wool”? has been seized as booty, and the 
crew of the Argo have now set forth in hasty flight, 


the serpent’s eyes, while she chanted her song; and all 

around the potent scent of the charm cast sleep ; and on the 

very spot he let his jaw sink down, and far behind . . . were 

those countless coils stretched out.” Trans. Seaton, L.C.L. 
4 Quoted from Pindar. Pyth. 4. 68. 
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copys. (2) Kat Ta Mev TOP Tis "A pyeous vauBa- 
TOV Tl dv cot ey ous ; ; opas” yap Bpaxiovas ev 
25 eE@dyxdtas avtois vmod Tou els TH cipeoiav 
Evrtovov, ta b€ Tpdcwra ola yévalT ay EavToUs 
oTepyorvtTwy, To dé Tod ToTayod KAvdwrov 
umepxayratoy Tod Tis vews éuPorov katapepo- 
pens Evy woXrH TH poen TaXous debypa. q Kopn 
30 dé dpyyavor Twa roby delKvUaL éx 7 Tov mpoowmrou, 
Oupa pev yao ari bedax pupévov és yi opt, 
mepipoBos bé éatw vn’ évvoias wv dédpaxe cal 
oytapod TOY pedrOvTWY TAINS, ad’TH TE TPOS 
EauTiy dvaxuerely doxet Hoe Tas évvoias diopwoa 
TH wx & exaoTa Kal men yvia Tas TOV nicer 
5 Boras és Ta TH Wuyijs aroppyta. (3) ‘ldowp 
6é av7i mryotov Evy mous (ETOLHLOS és dyvvay. 
oot b€ TO évdootpov Tols épétats adet, Spvovs, 
poe Soxetr, AvaK pOvEpLEI'oS Oevis ToS pev 
Xapotnpious, ed” ols catopboxaat, tous b€ és 
10 (keciay TelvorTas, ep’ ols decolxact, (4) ‘Opés 
o€ Kat tov Adjtny émt TeTpwpov Heyav TE Kal 
UT epaipovra drOparous, Oma Her évdedvxora 
apa ylyarres cipal tivos—ro yap Urép avOpo- 
mov rou iyyeiobar Sidwor—Ovupov bS& 70 mpo- 
15 cwTov TAIPN Kal povoy ov Tp éfvevTa TOV 
opOarpav, Aa per adesy te TH Seka alwpodvra, 
éumpnoev yap adtols wAwTHpat thy 'Apyo, 


mdnpns Olearius : wAjpuus. 





1 The phrase is taken from Hom, Odyss. 1). 274. 
2 The phrase is from the elder Vhil., Zmag. 315, 7 K. 
$ The phrase is from Homer, /iad 6. 340. 
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inasmuch as the maiden’s deeds have become known ! 
to the Colchians and Aeétes. As for the crew of 
the Argo, what need that I should describe them to 
you? For you see that the muscles of their arms 
are swollen? with the strain of their rowing, and 
that their faces have the look of men who are 
urging one another to haste, and the wave of the 
river which foams about the beak of the ship be- 
tokens that it is rushing forward with great speed. 
The maiden shows in her face a certain desperation 
of mind, for while her eyes filled with tears gaze 
towards the land, she is frightened at the thought 
of what she has done and is preoccupied in planning 
for the future, and she seems to me to be turning 
over her thoughts all to herself as she beholds in 
her mind each detail and has the gaze of her eyes 
steadfastly fixed upon the hidden secrets of her 
heart. Jason, who stands near her fully armed, is 
ready to defend her. Yon singer gives the rhythm 
to the oarsmen, striking up hymns to the gods, I 
should say, partly of thanksgiving for the success 
they have so far had and partly by way of supplica- 
tion with reference to the fears they cherish. You 
also see Aeétes on a four-horse chariot, tall and 
overtopping other men, wearing the war-armour? of 
some giant, methinks—for the fact that he exceeds 
human stature leads to this impression—and_ his 
countenance is filled with wrath and he all but 
darts fire from his eyes, and he lifts a torch aloft in 
his right hand,? for he intends to burn the Argo, 


‘Cf. the description of Aeétes in Apoll. Rhed. Argon. 
222f ‘In his left hand he raised his curved shield, and in 
his right a huge pine torch, and near him in front took up 
his mighty spear.” Trans. Seaton. 
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to Sopu 6€ a’T@ Umep THY advtTvya Tod dSidpou 
T poxetpov ioTaTal. 

20. (5) Tr by wobets TOY YEYPApRMEVOY ; 3) 70 Tov 
imme ; i MUKTiipes pep avarenTauevot TOVTOIS 
Kal dvertnxas avyry Boral te 0fOarpav Eroi poe 
dos Te Kal evepyol voy ovcar—bidwor yap 
TouTt Gewpelv 9) » ypay—ro bé do Opa eFaimarro- 

25 wévev és Tov dpouov TH pdoreye ume Tov 'AwWup- 
trov—tapaBateiv yap Todtov dact TH Aintn— 
UmT0 TavTos eXopevov TOU oTépvou ral 4 Tov 
Tpoxav dion povov ov TpodBaroica 7 cepparel@ 
TUppate Tas aKoas TO TAX OS didwot yivooxerv. 

30 1) yap Stavtotapévyn Kovis Kai (dpaciw éravOovca 
Tois immows duvdpav THs xXpoas motel Tip dea- 
axe. 


(8 USIONH 


(1) Tavti péev od8 éritattovtos oluai Tivos 
6 yevvaios ‘HpaxdFs poxbet od gore citer, 
- c< ae \ > wv a > lol ¢ 
413 K. ws EvpuaOeds 82 dydou viv ait, Searolew 
dé oTyy adpetny éavtod takas éPedovatous 
vy = , DY a + oe 
dOrovs tropéver. 3) tL wader begs ouTw 

a ae rae 

Kiros Upioratar ; (2) ‘Opas yap, oTroa ot pep 
5 aur@ ot opOar pot KuKhoTepi) T av tiv Oey 

amoTtoprevovtTes Kal derpas és Tord SedopKorTes 





1 Xenophon, -frt of Horsemanship, 1. 10: ‘* A wide dilated 
nostril is at once better than a contracted one for respiration, 
and gives the animal a tiercer aspect.” 

2 Cf. the description of Amphiaraiis driving his chariot, 
the elder Phil. /mag., supra, p. 105. 

3 flesione was the daughter of Laomedon. The story is 
that Poseidon, angry with Laomedon for breaking his promise 
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sailors and all, and his spear lies ready to hand on 
the chariot-rail. 

What, now, do you still wish to hear about the 
painting? Shall I describe the horses? Their 
nostrils are dilated,! their heads erect, the glance 
of their eyes alert and particularly now when they 
are excited—for the painting makes you infer this— 
and the panting? of the horses which are being 
lashed to full speed by Apsyrtus till they are red- 
dened with blood—for it is he, they say, who is 
charioteer for Aeétes—the drawing of their breath 
from the entire chest, and the whirling of the 
wheels that almost brings to your ears the rumble 
of the chariot, all this makes you realize the swift- 
ness of the motion. Indeed, the spreading cloud 
of dust that sprinkles the sweating horses makes it 
difficult to determine their colour. 


12. HESIONE3 


It is not, I think, at anyone’s command that the 
noble Heracles is undertaking this labour, nor is it 
possible to say this time that Eurystheus is causing 
him travail; rather we must say that, having made 
valour his master, he is submitting to tasks of his 
own choosing. Else why is he contronting so 
terrible a monster? For you see what big eyes it 
has, that turn about their encircling glance and 
glare so terribly, and that pull down over them- 


about the walls of Troy, sent a sea-monster to ravage the 
country. When an oracle promised relief if Laomedon gave 
his daughter to the monster to be consumed, Laomedon left 
her chained to the rocks on the coast ; but Heracles appeared 
to free her and to slay the monster. Cf. the account of the 
freeing of Andromeda, the elder Phil. I, 29, supra, p. 115. 
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ETT KUPLOD TE appvov axarOaves Kal arypiov ed’ 

EAUTOUS EAKOVTES, OTS oe o€eia y TOU OTOMATOS 

exBor1) KapyYapous Kal TptaTtolyovs ddovTas 
: 


10 éx awvovaa, ov ol pey ayKiorpaders Kal ave- 
be 


oT papperor Katéxew Ta AnbGevta, oi 8é ogeis 
THY al ypeny Kal é€$ modu dvEeaT@TES, ban 6€ 4 
Kepans) oKorod Kal vypod 700 avy Eevos ébvotea. 
(3) Méyedos b€ & cma Tov fev elTrety ev pLKpe, 7 be 


15 ayes weKd Tovs amiotobytas. éxxuptoupévou 


yap Ovx, anak, ada Kata TONKA pepyn TOD 
KYTOVS TQ pev vdara Stapatverat 70 cx pues THS 
Ovrews eden TOVTA T@ Baber, 7a E& avicye 
aides av Tots dmeipoBaddrrors doEavra. (4+) 


20 "Atpepodvte TporeTvXopev TO KyTEl, KLVOUMEvOV dé 


vu apobporaty p pyyn mrohoy eyei per pobiov KTU- 
Tov ev yarn Kat TadTa, Kal KrUS@Y obTos v0 
THs éuBorFs adrod Cravictapevos o wey Tept Tots 
exhatvome ows péepert Kupaiver TeptxrAvlav ava 


a \ , , \ + i es 
25 Kat Cradevkalvory Katwbev, o b€ TAS Hovas Tpoc- 


BéBrnKev } Te THY Ovpaiwr avaKxdraats él TOAV 

THY Odraccay és tos avappirtovvtwv (otia 

vews av arrerkagbein ToiKirws TpotavydlovTa. 
(5) "ANN ovK xT ANT TET AL tabra 6 deaméavos 


30 ovTOS, aXn y ev ete Kal To pomaXov év 


s14K, 


Tool aur eToLa TpPOS THY xXpeElay, Et ToUT@DY 
denoerer, EarnKe be pres év 7 poBory Tov pev 
“UplaTEpoy TpoTEtvas Toda F Pxnwa eivar TO mavtl 
Toa peOraraperen Tpos TO Tis KUNTEDS 
o£vppoTov, Kal Ths wrevpas b€ THs dptatepas 





1 (Quoted from Odyss. 12. 1 
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selves the overhanging brow all savage and covered 
with spines; and how sharp is the projecting snout 
that reveals jagged ‘“tecth in triple row,’! some 
of which are barbed and bent back to hold what 
they have caught, while others are sharp-pointed 
and rise toa great height; and you sce how huge 
a head emerges from its erooked and supple neck, 
The size of it is indeed incredible, when briefly 
described, but the sight of it convinces the in- 
credulous. For as the monster's body is bent not 
at one point alone but at many points, the parts 
which are under the sea are indeed visible, though 
in a way to deceive the accuracy of vision because 
of their depth, while the other parts rise from 
the water and would look like islands to those 
unacquainted with the sea. The monster was at 
rest when we first encountered it: but now it is in 
motion with a most violent onrush and raises a 
great noise of splashing even though the weather 
is calm, and yonder wave which is raised by the 
force of its charge surges, on the one hand, around 
its exposed parts as it flows over them and makes 
them show white beneath, and, on the other, 
dashes against the shore; and the bending of its 
tail, which tosses the sea far aloft, might be com- 
pared to the sails of a ship shining with many 
colours, 

This wonderful man, however, has no fear of 
these things, but the lion’s skin and the club are 
at his feet ready for use if he should need them; 
and he stands naked in the attitude of attack, 
thrusting forward his left leg so that it can carry 
the w hole weight of his body as he shifts it to secure 
swiftness of movement, and while his left side and 
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apa TH xerpl mpoxerperns t pos Tp émitacw 
Tob Tokou Ta deEua uméatarrat THS deEtas Xetpos 
T pos Tov ao roy TH veupap EAKOvTNS. | (6) Thy 
eo aitiay, o Tat, 7) Ent apev TOUTMY, 1) yap TOV 
eT p@v avn ppern) KOPN TPOKELTAL TH KTEL Ropa, 
‘Hatovny 8 avriy Aaonedovros maida vouita- 
bev. tot 6€ obtos; elow, pot Soxetv, TOD THs 
TONEWS Tei yous ev TEPLOT}) Tov T PAT TOLEvwr, 
(7) ‘Opas yap TodEws KUKXOV Kal Tas eran fers 
dvOpdrev peaTas KAL WS avaTeTaKaat és ovpavov 
evxYouevoe TAS xetpas Taxa mou dedorxotes UT” 
exrAn Eews TEpPLTTIS, 1), Kal Tpog Baro TO 
Teiyer TO KAITOS, érrev61) os Xepoevo ov OPuNKE. 
(8) 0 6€ THs Kopns Kadhos ) Karpos epeppnveverv 
én axpeBis ouK €d, 70 yap. Tepl TH YUNA d€os Kat 
0 éml Tots Opwpérols aya aTropapatvet bev TO Tis 
pas avOos, bidwot 8 duws Tois Op@oww ex Tov 
TapovtTwy TO €vTedes aTaydoaPat. 


uy’ SOPOKAHS 
(1) Te Seapérrers, © ete Lopowrers, Ta Tis 
Medzropevns déyer Oat dopa; tt 8 és. yy opas ; 


ws yoy ovK vida, elite aOpotlwy évvoias 87 0” 
vro THS Tpos THY Oeov exTAnEEwWS. adda Capcer, 


1 mpoxemevns Salmasius : wepixemmevns. 
powermevn pier 





1 Cf. the account of the birth of Pindar, the elder Phil. 
1, 12, p. 179; and Introduction, supra, p. 278. 

2 The ‘gifts were ae honey in the comb, such as 
Cheiron fed to the young Achilles (the elder Phil. Imag., 
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left hand are brought forward to stretch the bow, 
his right side is drawn back as his right hand draws 
the string to his breast. We need not seek the 
reason for all this, my boy, for the maiden who is 
fastened to the rocks is exposed as prey for the 
monster, and we must believe her to be Hesione, 
the daughter of Laomedon. And where is her 
father? Within the walls of the city, it seems to 
me, in a look-out where he can see what is going 
on. For you see the circuit of the city and the 
battlements full of men, and how they stretch out 
their arms towards heaven in prayer, overcome no 
doubt with prodigious fear lest the monster even 
attack the city wall, since it rushes forward as if it 
meant to go ashore. «As for the beauty of the 
maiden, the occasion precludes my describing it in 
detail, for her fear for her life and the agony 
occasioned by the sight she sees are withering the 
flower of her beauty; but nevertheless those who 
see her may conjecture from her present state what 
its full perfection is. 


13. SOPHOCLES! 


Why do you delay, O divine Sophocles, to accept 
the gifts of Melpomene?? Why do you fix your 
eyes upon the ground? Since I for one do not 
know whether it is because you are now collecting 
your thoughts, or because you are awe-stricken at 
the presence of the goddess. But be of good heart, 


supra, p. 135). Cf. also supra, p. 163, where the Muses in 
the form of bees are said to lead the Athenian ships to 
Jonia to found a colony; and supra, p. 179, where bees 
anoint with honey the infant Pindar. (Benndorf.) 
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o abe, eat déyou Ta didopera. anoBryra yap 
ouk elvat Ta Oeov dapa ota Ba Tou eg EVOS rev 
Kardroms Gacwr ay axovaas. (2) ‘Opds yap 
Kal TAS MEAITTAS, WS imepTrerovTat gov Kal Bop- 
Botow Ov TL Kal Geiov emideiBovoat oTaryovas 
am opprytoUs THs oixelas Spocou' TouTl yap Kal 
THIS ois TOTES dtapvoerbat TavTos MaRov. 
(3 "IT wou tes Kat avapbeyEerat MLK pov botepov 
emt got Movear eVKOA@Y civ prjvioy A€yor Kal 
dedorxévar TO TU pey JUTE; Hy 1y AaOoL Tis 
cKT TIGA TOU Gob TTOMATOS weduTTA Kai TO 
Kev pov ApvrAdKTOS € eyxXpicaca. (4) ‘Opgs 6€ mou 
Kai tiv Oeov abriy TO Lev bY yryopov ral emp 
MEvor THS yvwpuns aToOeTor Eyovcay els dé viv 
Kai petdiaqpate evpeved 70 S@pov peTpovcay. 
‘AcKArymL0s 6é oipae oUTOS eyyes. marava Tou 
Tapeyyvav ypacer Kal KrVTOMITNS» OvK darrakiav 
Tapa cod dKotoat, Bréupa Te avrov Tpos oe 
hadpotnte pep] LEvov Tapa puKxpov vatepov 
emtEevnoes alrittetat. 


0 6 TAKINOOS 
(1) Uvtdpeba tod pepaxiov, @ tmardiov, tis 
Te autos ein Kal Tis aitia THs ~AmoAXNwVOS 
auto Tapovaias, Japanoe ap pas your 
mpooBreWwat. (2) Odxody o peév ‘TaxivGos eivat 


1 kduréunris conj. Bergk, cf. Z/om. Hymn. 19, 1. 





1 Tliad 3, 65: “Not to be flung aside . . . are the 
glorious aifts of the gods.” 

2 (f, the elder Phil., Her, 217, 2; Amazons anoint their 
infants ‘with mare's milk and the dew’s honeycomb.” 
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good sir, and accept her gifts; for the gifts of the 
gods are not to be rejected,! as you no doubt know, 
since you have heard it from one of the devotees 
of Calliope. Indeed you see how the bees fly above 
you, and how they buzz with a pleasant and divine 
sound as they anoint you with mystic drops of their 
own dew,? since this more than anything else is to 
be infused into your poesy. Surely someone? will 
before long cry out, naming you the “honeycomb 
of kindly Muses,” and will exhort everyone to be- 
ware lest a bee fly unnoticed from your lips and 
insert its sting unawares. You can doubtless see 
the goddess herself imparting to you now sublimity 
of speech and loftiness of thought, and measuring 
out the gift with gracious smile. This is Asclepius 
near by, I think, doubtless urging you to write a 
paean,* and though “famed for his skill’ > he does 
not disdain to listen to you; and his gaze that is 
fixed upon you, suffused as it is with joy, dimly 
foreshadows his visit to you a little later as your 
guest, 


14. HYACINTHUS& 


Let us ask the youth, my boy, who he is and what 
is the reason for Apollo's presence with him, for he 
will not be afraid to have us, at least, look at him. 
Well, he says that he is Hyacinthus, the son of 


3 Probably Aristophanes or some other writer of the old 
comedy; cf. Com. Graec. Frag. Wock, LIT. 402 (Mein. IV. 
655). 

4 Cf. Philostr. Vit, <Apoll. 96, 26: ‘The paean of 
Sophocles, which they sing to Asclepius at Athens.” 

® Quoted from Hom. Hymns XIX. 1. 

® Compare the treatment of the same theme by the elder 
Phil. Jmayg. 1. 24, supra, p. 93 f. 
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pyow o OiBarov, pabovras 6€ Todt xpi 
Rowroy Kal Thy aitiay THs TOD Oeod Tapovatas 

20 yuv@a Key” epav 0 TIS Antods Tob petpaxiou 
mavra d@cev avTa pyaty, boa exe, 70 Evveivat 

ot TPOTEHEVen, rofetay TE yap Kat HovowKny 

66a Ee Kal MavTeKchs emaiey Kal AUpas py 

dm @dov eivar Kal Tots augl Tadalotpay | emt 

25 oTHnoew, dwoev bé vrép | KUKV@V avTOV dxou- 
pevor TepuTohety Xopia, baa ’ATrodwv0s ira. 

(: 3) Tavtt bev 0 Geos, yeyparrrat oe _ dieLpenopns 

HEV, TO etob 6s, gardpay be oppoy vmrép opOarpar 
erye(pwv, OV ceTives olov é€xXNautTovel, Kat peél- 

30 Sud pare abet tov ‘TaxivOov dapovvev Tpo- 
TelLvoV pev Thy defeay ent 7H avrh aitiq. (4) 

To petpaxcov &€é és yi pep creves 0p, OND} 
416K, be 1) y TOV dpOarpav évvota, yavurat Te yap éd’ 
ols aKovel, rat TO Dapoos ere HEXDoV aidot 
pirypuow. €otnxe 56 Ta per dpiorepa Tov 
TwpLATOS idumoppupe Nravide KadiTTov, & On 
Kal uméotadrat, aKovTip dé tH beEvav érepetder 
exKetpevo TO yhouTe Kat TH Tm AEUPa Stopmpévn, 
Bpaxtov Te ovToct yupyos didwot nuty és Ta 
op@peva Aéyetv.? o pupov pev avrT@ Kovgov én 
evOeia TH cvjpn Kal emreyouris arn ‘edagpa t brrép 
KV RNS pnpot_ TE Gr épeT TOL Kal iaxiov avexov 
TO owrov coma meupa Te evmvouV am oTop- 
pevouoa TO orépvoy Kat Bpaxtiov uv aTanoTnte? 
oppuyov Kat avyny aVETTIKOS TO METpLov D) 
KOM TE OUK MrypoLKos OEE EV AYXYU@ AverTHKVIA, 


loa 


1€ 


2 Jacobs would emend to cal 7& Bh dpdueva edéyxew, “to 
judge also of the parts not seen,” The text as it is can 
hardly be sound. 

2 araddérytt Olearius: amAdryti. 
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Oebalus; and now that we have learned this we 
must also know the reason for the god’s presence. 
The son of Leto for love of the youth promises to 
give him all he possesses for permission to associate 
with him ; for he will teach him the use of the bow, 
and music, and understanding of the art of prophecy, 
and not to be unskilful with the lyre, and to preside 
over the contest of the palaestra, and he will grant 
to him that, riding on a chariot drawn by swans, he 
should visit all the lands dear to Apollo. Here is 
the god, painted as usual with unshorn locks; he 
lifts a radiant forehead above eyes that shine like 
rays of light, and with a sweet smile he encourages 
Hyacinthus, extending his right hand with the same 
purpose. The youth keeps his eyes steadfastly on 
the ground, and they are very thoughtful, for he 
rejoices at what he hears and tempers with modesty 
the confidence that is yet to come. He stands 
there, covering with a purple mantle the left side of 
his body, which is also drawn back, and he supports 
his right hand on a spear, the hip being thrown 
forward and the right side exposed to view, and this 
bare arm permits us to describe what is visible 
He has a slender ankle below the straight lower leg, 
and above the latter this supple knee-joint; then 
come thighs not unduly developed and _ hip-joints 
which support the rest of the body; his side rounds 
out a full-lunged chest, his arm swells? in a delicate 
curve,’ his neck is moderately erect, while the 
hair is not unkempt nor stiff from grime, but falls 


1 See critical note. For the attitude, cf. p. 91, supra. 

2? Compare the description of Hyacinthus by the elder 
Phil. Imag., supra, p. 95. 

3 ie. robust for all its delicacy; the phrase is from the 
elder Phil., Her. 151, 28K. 
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15 UXN émixpepauéry TO weTwTw, TUVaTIOVEvOVTA 
b€ tats Tob lovdou apyais. (5) ‘O & ev roai 
diexos éywv kal aKoTv .. cae Th mepl éauTov 
"Epos Te Kal Tavu pardpos apa Kat carn pis, 
Kal Ledupos éx TEPLOT HS cyptov dropaivey TO 

20 Oompa, aivitrera o Serypados Typ amwrdetay Tov 
pelpaxiov, dtrxevovTe o€ TO "AToNhove TAAYLOS 
eumvevoas éuBaret TO ‘Tanivdo tov dia Kov. 


te MEAEATPOS 


(1) Oavpaters o opoy és Too ouTov ayava Kopyy 
opacar, arypiou TE ovT@ ovos: Kat ToooUTOV 
5 pany Upiotaperny ; 3 opas yap, OS Upatpov bev 
avT@ TO Op pa Aogia TE ppitrovea Kal mous 
6 Kara TOV odovrwy appos és monv avert KOT OY 

\ 
Kal Ty aly uny dr pinrey, To TE €Upos, ws 
mpos Aoyou TH Bacet, hv 6) Kal Ta iyvyn TavTl 
30 detxvuce Tavpwr atrodéovTa ovdév' OvSE Yap TOU- 
TwWY TAapeXTe TL O Sorypagos evTuT@aas aura 
ui K. 77 ypapp. (2) Ta be opm weva Kal dea 78° 
euTeTTMKWS yap 0 ads ‘AyKaiw ToUT@ Kara 
Tov Hapov, Keitat 0 veavias a poov expéov TO 
aipa Kal €5 TOAD avEppar/ws ToD Hnpov, oOev 
5 év yepoly 5n Tod GOXov SyTos 7) péev ’ATadAdYTN, 


1 Lacuna of one letter in F., oxdme: P. 

1 The story is that Zephyrus had been a lover of Hya- 
cinthus, and out of jealousy deflected the discus of Apollo 
to kill the youth. 

? The Calydonian boar, according to the usual form of the 
story, was sent by Artemis to devastate the crops of the 
country because she had been neglected by the King Oeneus 
in a harvest festival. His son Meleager, himself a great 
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over his forehead and blends with the first down of 
his beard. The discus at his feet . . . about him- 
self, and Eros, who is both radiant and at the same 
time downcast, and Zephyrus,t who just shows his 
savage eye from his place of look-out—by all this 
the painter suggests the death of the youth, and as 
Apollo makes his cast, Zephyrus, by breathing athwart 
its course, will cause the discus to strike Hyacinthus. 


15. MELEAGER?2 


Are you surprised to see a girl entering into so 
great a contest and withstanding the attack of so 
savage and so huge a boar? For you see how blood- 
shot is his eye, how his crest bristles, and how 
abundant is the foam that drips from his long upright 
tusks, which are unblunted at the point; and you 
see how the beast’s bulk is proportional to his stride, 
which indeed is indicated by these tracks that are 
as large as those of a bull. For the painter has not 
failed to embody any of these points in his painting. 
But the scene before us is already terrible. For the 
boar has attacked Ancaeus here in the thigh, and 
the youth lies pouring out his blood in streams and 
with a long gaping wound in his thigh; therefore, 
now that the contest is already under way, Atalanta 


hunter, summoned the heroes of Greece to take part in the 
destruction of the boar, Theseus came among others, and 
Jason and Achilles’ father Peleus and Ancaeus with his niece 
Atalanta, herself a huntress and beloved of Artemis. Atalanta 
wounded the boar with an arrow, and Meleager finally killed 
it. Philostratus does not take up the rest of the story which 
dealt with Meleager’s love for Atalanta. Cf. Fig. 30. 
Cf. the account of a boar hunt by the elder Phil. (Jmag. 
I. 28, supra, p. 107). 
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TAUTHY yap eivat TIP Kopny voeiv XPM, TpOoXeElpov 
émiGeica TH veupa To Bedos aprjoey perNEL. 
(3) "Kotadtae be éoOijre pev Umép youu, xpyiva 
bé Tow modoiv vam Tae Kal ai yeipes és pov 
10 yupval Sa 70 évepyol eivat THs ea OAros exee és 
Tepovas Evvexouerys, TO be Kaddos eppevoror 
éx puoews dv avictnaw 6 Katpos éml paddov 
ovK epipepov Brerrovans, aXAa TAs TOV apOanr- 
pap Boras és TH Tév Spapéveov évvotay 
15 Tewovans. (4) Or veaviae bé obrou Menréaypos 
Kat I1pAevs, TovTous yap 67) Tous kabehovras 
Tov ody pow h ypadn, o pev émepetoas év 
7 poBory TO alm TOOL éauTOY oO Me €aypos 
Kat Tip Bdow THPHG As aoparas exdéyveTae THY 
20 oppiyy Tod avos Aoyyxny bmoatijaas. 

(5) Dépe 87), Kab Ta Tepl avTov elm wey" 
oredpos ev 0 veavias Kal TavTn oh peyar, 
Kvi} at 8 aire evmaryeis Kal 6pOai pepecy TE 
év Tots | Spdpous ixavat kal Upiorapeve Tov 
25 ex YEtpos ayava puraxes wyabat, #NpOs, TE Eby 

eruyouvion Oporoyarv Tots Kato Kab io xtov otov 
d:d0var Oapceiv ws ovK avatparncopéevov Ud 

Ths TOU avds éuBorjs Tod veaviov, TAEUvpa TE 

Babeia Kal yaornp demépeT ros Kat otépva TO 
30 MET plow Tm poexxeiweva kal Bpaxtov SinpOpe- 

pEévos Kal poe ™ pos avyéva Eppawmevov Eup- 

ATTOVTES kal Baow aro SiSovtes, Kom TE 

pmMaca Kal dverTn Kuta vuv vTo TOU TAS opps 

evepryob Kal Xaporrov iKavas bedopxos TO Ompa 

35 7) Te oppis, OvK dverwern, ann ev TO Oupno 

maga Kal 1 Tob ™ poo wmou KATATTATLS ovde 

4138 K. Euyywpotca mepl xaddous Te éyerv bia TO 
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—for we must recognize that the girl is she—having 
put to the bowstring the arrow she has ready, is 
about to let itsfly. She wears a garment that does not 
reach the knee and boots fastened on her feet; her 
arms are bare to the shoulders for freedom of move- 
ment, and the garment is fastened there by brooches ; 
her beauty, which is naturally of the masculine type, is 
made more so by the occasion, since her glance is 
not alluring, but she strains her eyes to observe 
what is going on. The youths here are Meleager 
and Peleus, for the painting tells us that it is they 
who have slain the boar; Meleager in an attitude of 
defence throws his weight upon his left foot, and 
watching closely the boar’s advance, awaits his onset 
securely with couched spear. 

Come, let us describe him in detail. The youth 
is sturdy and well developed all over; his legs below 
the knee are firmly knit and straight. well able to 
carry him in the foot-race, and also good guardians 
for him when he fights in the hand-to-hand contest ; 
the upper and lower parts of the thigh are in harmony 
with the lower leg, and the hip is the kind to make 
us confident that the youth will not be overthrown 
by the boar’s attack ; his flanks are broad, his stomach 
lean, his breast protrudes a little, his arms are well 
articulated and his shoulders join in a strong neck, 
providing it with a firm foundation ; his hair is ruddy, 
and at this time stands erect because of the vehem- 
ence of his attack: the flash of his eye is very 
bright, and his forehead is not relaxed but all instinct 
with passion; the expression of his face does not 
permit a word to be said of its beauty because it is 








1 re before tots deleted by Kayser. 
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émutetaaOar, écOng b€ RevEH vrép youu cal 

Kpytis Umép apupor épeo pa aopanes TH Bace, 

xAapuea TE coxxoBag i) t UTrep abyévos KoATIOTAS 
5 To Onptov Upiatatat. 

(6) Tauti pév coe ta Tod Olvéws, TnAevs bé 
obToS TpoBeBryTat pountxody papos, paxatpa 
6€ aro 4 Tap ‘Haiorov év XEpoiy exdeko- 
Eve TY Tob ov0s Oppny, TO be Ompa. atpem Tos 
Kat ov opa@y Kal olos pndé trepoptov aOdov 
tov és Ronvaus avy “ldoove Setoat. 
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is) NESZOX 

(1) My be5.8t, ra) Tal, Tov Evnvov ToT amov 
TOARD Kupatvorta Kal oTép Tas byOas aipo- 
pEvoV, yéyparTaL yap, ara HadXov Ta év 
15 avT@  StacKeyropeda, én Te Kal oTrws exet Ta 
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TOTAL Kat 7p KAA LT OY amo TOV bpbadpar 
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THs adécews ToD BérXovs Eywv oynpate; és 
x \ eA 9) ve ’ x we \ ed 
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veupas ; ap ovK aiaBaverOar Soxeis emnxovans 
TH TOU olor ob adécer ; 700 &€ obdtos ; opas Tov 
votatoy avacxiptavtTa Kévtavpov ; Néaoos bé 


to 
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lie. the Argonautic expedition, cf. pp. 187, 343, supra. 

2 The death of Heracles was attributed to the poisoned 
arrow with which he shot the centaur Nessus. The story is 
that Nessus gave Deianeira some of his blood to use as a love- 
charm in case the affections of Heracles strayed to another 
woman. When Deianeira had occasion to use it, she anointed 
agarment with the charm and sent it to Heracles ; but when 
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so tense; he wears a white garment that does not 
reach to the knee, and his high boot that reaches 
above the ankle gives him secure support in walk- 
ing; and letting his scarlet mantle hang in a fold 
from his neck he awaits the beast. 

So much for the son of Oeneus; but Peleus here 
holds his purple mantle out before him; and he 
holds in his hand the sword given him by Hephaestus, 
as he awaits the rush of the boar; his eye is un- 
swerving and keen of glance, and he looks as if he 
did not fear even to cross the borders and go with 
Jason on the adventure to Colchis.+ 


16. NESSUS? 

Do not fear? the river Evenus, my boy, though it 
rises in great waves and the water overflows its banks, 
for it is a painting; rather let us examine its details, 
to see how and in what manner they are represented 
in art.4 Does not the divine Heracles attract your 
attention as he advances thus into the middle of the 
river, his eves flashing fire and measuring off the 
distance to the mark, while he holds the bow in his 
outstretched left hand and still keeps his right hand 
in the attitude of one who has let fly the arrow ?4 
for he holds it close to his breast. And what would 
you say of the bowstring? Do you not seem to hear 
it sing as it lets fy the arrow? Whither is it aimed ? 
Do you see the centaur giving his last leap? This 
he put on the garment, the poison caused his death in agony, 
and Deianeira in remorse hanged herself. 

3 The phrase is from the elder Phil., Her. 196, 20f. 

4 Cf. supra, 410, 8 K for this use of réxyvn. 

5 Cf. the elder Phil., /maqg., p. 219 supra, for this device 


of the painter, who chooses the moment when an action is just 
completed to suggest the action itself. 
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, 4 \ X ? x ¢: , 
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Ss N - A A i i fal 5 , 
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‘Hpaxdéa 1H Ancaveipa Sedmxas. (4) To de 
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Sidpw kata THs duvtuyos SeBévtav, date atpe- 
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1 \vOpor Jacobs : dippor. 
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is Nessus, I think, who alone escaped the hand of 
Heracles at Pholoé,! when none but he escaped of 
those who wickedly attacked the hero. And he too 
is dead, caught in a manifest wrong to Heracles. 
For Nessus ferried across any who called for this 
service, and Heracles arrived, together with his wife 
and his son Hyllus; and since the river seemed 
unfordable, he entrusted his wife to Nessus to carr Vv 
over, while he himself mounted his chariot along 
with his son and proceeded to cross the river. 
Thereupon the centaur when he reached the bank 
cast wanton eyes on the woman and dared a 
monstrous deed ; and Heracles hearing her cry shot 
an arrow at Nessus. Deianeira is painted in the 
attitude of one in danger, in the extremity of her 
fear stretching out her arms to Heracles, while 
Nessus, who has just been hit by the arrow and is in 
convulsions, apparently has not yet given his own 
blood to Deianeira to be put aside for use on 
Heracles. The boy Hyllus stands on his father’s 
chariot, to the rail of which the reins are fastened so 
that the horses will not run away, and he claps his 
hands in glee and laughs at what ‘he has not yet the 
strength to do. 


1 When Heracles came to Pholoé, Pholos the centaur 
opened the cask of wine which Dionysus had given him 
long before with instructions to keep it till Heracles visited 
him. Drunken with the wine the other centaurs attacked 
Heracles and were slain by his poisoned arrows with the 
exception of Nessus who escaped. Vholos, like Cheiron, is 
described as a different type of centaur; he met his death 
accidentally with one of the poisoned arrows. Cf. Fig. 31. 
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tC) 6 PINOKTHTHS 


1) ‘O pev exit otpatnyety dete! Kal tods 
€x MedcBoias ert Tpoitav aywr tipwpots Me- 
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to 
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1 Gps Hamaker: ere. 
2 The rest of the MS. is lost. 





The story of Philoctetes was treated by Aeschylus and 
Pees as well as in the extant drama of Sophocles. 
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17. PHILOCTETES 1 


The man who but recently was in command of an 
army and led the men of Meliboea against Troy to 
avenge Menelaus on the Phrygian, is Philoctetes the 
son of Poeas, noble of birth, no doubt, and one who 
owes his upbringing to Heracles—for Philoctetes 
became the servant of Heracles from early youth 
and was the bearer of his bow and arrows, the bow 
which later he received from his master as a reward 
for his services in lighting the funeral pyre; but now 
with downcast face because of his malady and with 
clouded brow above lowered eyes, hollow eyes that 
glare with wrath, showing hair that is full of filth 
and grime, his beard unkempt, shivering, himself 
clothed in rags and with rags concealing his ulcered 
heel, my boy, he supplies the following story :—The 
Achaeans, when they sailed for Troy and put in at 
the islands, were earnestly seeking the altar of 
Chryse, which Jason had formerly erected when he 
made his voyage to Colchis; and Philoctetes, re- 
membering the altar from his visit to it with Heracles, 
pointed it out to the searchers, whereupon a water- 
serpent drove its poison into one of his feet. Then 
the Achaeans set sail for Troy, but he was left here 
in Lemnos, “his foot dripping with devouring 
poison,” 2 as Sophocles says. . . 


When the Greeks learned from an oracle that the bow and 
arrows of Heracles were necessary for the capture of Troy, 
Neoptolemus was sent to get Philoctetes and these weapons 
from Lemnos. Neoptolemus won his confidence and received 
the bow and arrows, but refused to betray the trust. Only 
when Heracles appeared from heaven to direct Philoctetes to 
let them go were they secured for use against Troy. 
2 Quoted from Soph. Pail. 7. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CALLISTRATUS. 


Ca.tistrates is known to us only through the 
Descriptions. His quotations from the vounger as 
well as the older Philostratus furnish evidence that 
he was familiar with the works of both writers, 
and therefore that he himself wrote not earlier than 
the latter part of the third century A.p. ; on grounds 
of style Schenkl and Reisch! point out that pre- 
sumably the work should be dated at least a century 
later. Of his life we only know that he writes as if 
he had himself seen statues which he describes as 
existing in Sicyon (No. 6), in Athens (No. 11), in 
Egyptian Thebes (No. 1) and in Macedonia (No. 
13). There is, of course, nothing improbable in the 
belief that he had travelled to this extent. 

The present Descriptions belong to the same class 
of rhetorical literature as the Jmagines of the older 
and the younger Philostratus, in that they are 
essentially examples of the rhetorician’s skill rather 
than of serious art criticism. While it would be 
possible to draw comparisons more or less close 
between these Descriptions and the Jmagines, such 
a procedure would probably be misleading. Doubt- 
less the present work is one of many in which 

1 Introduction, pp. xxii-xxiii, Cr. W. Meyer, Der 
accentuirte Satzschluss in der gricchischen Prosa vom I)” bis 
XVI Jahrhundert, Gott., 1891, 
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paintings and sculpture were praised; doubtless it 
is far truer to dwell on the influence of Philostratus 
the elder on this whole branch of later rhetoric than 
to attempt comparisons between any two examples 
of such rhetoric. In fact the study of Callistratus’ 
work brings out the differences between him and his 
known predecessors quite as much as his dependence 
on them. 

In general his descriptions have so little to say 
of the statues described that the name of the work 
seems inexact ; his aim is rather to praise, and the 
description is quite subordinate to his rhetorical 
encomium of the sculptor’s marvellous success in 
his work. Apparently he is as much indebted to 
writers who have praised works of literary art as 
to those who used painting and sculpture for their 
themes. His method is quite simple. He begins 
with the name, the location, and often the material 
of a statue; after some general remarks he praises 
the success of the artist in making the material 
express the living being he depicts ; and in con- 
clusion he adds some general remark on art or the 
artist which the statue had suggested. We find 
none of the rhetorical devices of the older Philo- 
stratus—the ornate language, the complicated effort 
for a conversational style, the mixture of actual 
description with other elements of the story which 
are not represented in the picture ; the “boy ” who 
served as the audience has all but disappeared (but 
cf. & véor, p. 428, 1K.); the numerous allusions to 
classical literature and the constant use of phrases 
from the poets are no longer found. Nor do we 
find the careful descriptions of the later Philo- 
stratus; his aim is to praise the suecess of the 
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artist, and to this end is directed all the elo- 
quence he can command. Callistratus is primarily 
not a student of art, but a sophist who displays 
his powers in these encomia. Like his predecessors, 
he held that literature as well as sculpture and 
painting was an inspired art; he too competed with 
the works of art he described in the effort to make 
his descriptions equally works of art; like the 
poets and the historians, like Demosthenes and 
Euripides (cf. Nos. 2, 8, 13), he would speak with an 
inspiration similar to that of sculptor or painter. 
While the elder Philostratus emphasized the 
realism, the illusion of reality in the paintings he 
described, and at times mentioned the technique 
by which this illusion was produced; while the 
younger Philostratus treated paintings primarily as 
expressing the character and the inner experience 
of the persons represented, it was the aim of 
Callistratus to glorify the success of the sculptor 
in making bronze or marble all but alive in the 
figures he created. Briefly, he points out in each 
case how art almost transformed dead matter into 
the living beings which the artist represented, 
apparently endowing the material with the softness 
and colour of flesh, with sensations, with emotions, 
with passion and intelligence, and with the power 
to move; and because the statues were all but 
living beings, they represented the character and 
inner experience of these beings. There is a 
certain sameness and conventionality in the way 
this formula is developed. ‘The details he praises 
are in almost every instance first the hair, its 
softness, its waving locks, its moist curls; then he 
often speaks of the eyes (Nos. 5, 8, 11) as expressing 
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character; he constantly dwells on the flesh, its 
softness and its varying colour as expressed in a 
material that was hard oral of one colour; the power 
to move, or to seem to move, belongs to his statues 
as to the statues made by Daedalus (Nos. 3, 8, 9); 
but the statues he describes are superior to those 
of Daedalus in that they not only felt sensations 
of grief or joy or desire (Nos. 1, 3, 5, 8, 9), but nk 
also had the power of sense perception (Nos. 2, 5) 
and intelligence (Nos, 3, 10, 13) and_ personal 
character (Nos. 5, 11, 13). The language of the 
Alexandrine epigrams dealing with sculpture and 
statuary, which are preserved in the Anthology, 
Callistratus transfers to these prose descriptions in 
order to lend eloquence to his treatment of the 
theme. If his eloquence sometimes becomes tedious, 
if it adds little or nothing to our knowledge of 
Greek sculpture, nevertheless these descriptions are 
valuable in the light they throw on the significance 
of the greater Greek art for the fourth “and fifth 
centuries A.D. 

It is of little consequence, therefore, whether or 
not the Descriptions of Callistratus are based on real 
statues he had seen. Probably we should assume 
that he writes about what he had himself seen, 
either in originals or copies, for there is no real 
reason against this belief: and when he uses the 
language. of hearsay in speaking of the statue of 
Memnon (pp. 3879, 409, mfra), he expressly states the 
fact. At the same time, such praise as he offers to 
the “ Opportunity” of Lysippus or the Baechante 
of Scopas or the Eros of Praxiteles is by no means 
dependent on his personal acquaintance with these 
statues ; indeed it rather smacks of a literary origin. 
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To say that “art carried imitation over into reality ”’ 
(2, 2), that “the image passes over into the god 
himself” (10, 2), that art gave bronze the power to 
breathe (11, 2), is the language of the rhetorician 
rather than of one who is carried away in looking 
at the statue itself. 
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(1) “Avtpov iy te wept OnBas Tas Altyurtias 
T pooerkac pevov rupley yt els EXtKas avTopvas év 
KUKND meph TOUS THS vis ENITTOLEVOY muduevas' 
ov yap én’ evdeias cvouyopevov ets evduropous 
avra@vas eaoyiFeTo, GANA Ti UTMpELoy TreEptT pENXOV 
Kaun ny UToryelous EdtKas eb&éTecven els SuoeupeTov 
wravyy extintov. (2) “Iéputo 3é ev alt@ Latv- 
pov TL oXija Texy Bev éx Aou. elo TH KEL pev 
emt TWOS kpnTi6os eis Yopelay ebtperifeoy TO 
oxnpa car Tis beEtas Baocews Tov Tapoov Tov 
dria bev éFaipewv peTexerpifero Kal avdov Kat 
T pos Thy ix T patos eEavictato: TH pev 4p 
axon pédos ov T poo iym7rev avNobvTos ovde Hv oO 
avr0os Eudhwros, TO dé TaY adrdovvTwY Tabos Sia 
Tis TEXYNS els TID TéTpay elo fjero. (3) Eiées av 
Unavicrapevas Kal préBas & as av éx TLVOS yepego- 
pévas TVEVLATOS Kal els Thy Em IXNT TOD avrOD 
Thy wrony ex otéproy Tov Ndtvpov avaowavta 





1 The statue here described corresponds to the ‘‘Satyr 
playing a flute’ in the Villa Borghese (Brunn-Bruckinan, 
Linkmiler qriveh, uw rim. Sculptur, No. $35). It is quite 
possible that at one time this Satyr was set up with a statue 
of Pan embracing the nymph Echo, for it is well known that 
after the death of Alexander the Great, single statues of 
men and gods which logically belonged toyether were set 
up toge ther in gardens “and public places. However, the 
question may be raised whether in this instanee the nymph 
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1. ON A SATYR1? 


TuHerE was a certain cave near Thebes in Egypt 
which resembled a shepherd’s pipe, since as it 
followed its winding course in the depths of the 
earth it formed a natural spiral ; for it did not take 
a straight course at the opening and then branch 
of into straight-running corridors, but winding 
about under the mountain it made a 
huge spiral, ending in a most difficult 
maze. In it was set up an image of a 
Satyr wrought in marble. He stood 
on a base in the attitude of one making 
ready to dance, and lifting the sole of 
his right foot backward he not only 
held a flute in his hand but also was 
being the first to leap up at its sound ; 
though in reality the fute’s note was 
not reaching the player’s ear, nor yet 
was the flute endowed with voice, but ; 
the physical effect which flute-players Fic. 32. 
experience had been transferred to the stone by the 
skill of the artist. You could have seen the veins 
standing out as though they were filled with a sort 
of breath, the Satyr drawing the air from his lungs 





is really Mcho. While in the myth Pan is said to have been 
disappointed in his love for Echo, here he is represented 
as enjoying the satisfaction of his love, and as eager to 
defend the nymph from the danger which the Satyr threateus. 
(Benndorf.) This statue (Fig. 32) is wrongly restored with 
cymbals. 
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< 2 ~ > J ‘ y \ > ? t 
kai évepyev eOédov To eldwrov Kai els aywviay 
A ~ 
Tov ALOov Timtovta’ eivar yap Eree Kat TvoNS 
éEovciay év EauT@ éuputov Kal dob paros: év- 


. OetEev eyerpomevny olxoPev—xal Tov dunydveov 


TOpov. (4) Ove iw dé &BpoTnTos peTéxXov TO 
copa, GAN 1) TOY perv oTEPpOTNS THD @pav 
exreTrTeEv eis apO pwr ovpper play eye ay Thy 
(déav Tpaxvvovea. Kany pev yap xopn} xpares 
pendant ™ poo popox wal bern OpuTTopeva, 
Natupou &€é avyenpov TO eidos @s ay opetou 
Saipovos kat Avoviow TRUPTOVTOS. Ktaaos O€ 
auTov eatepavou ovK éx Aetwavos Spevrapevns 
TOV Ka pT ov Tis Téxyyys, GX 0 réiOos amo ° 
oTEPpOTNTOS els KNOVAS xudeis mepréber Ty 
Komny els ovpBoryy éml Tous avyevious TévovTas 
ex peTaTro” T pooépTroy. (5) llapevoryjret &€ 6 
lav yavu pevos TH adrnreKh Kab evaykahiaa~ 
pevos THY "Hye, WaT Ep oipat dedtes, a Twa 
pOoyyou eupopaoy 0 avros Kinoas avrnxel 
avaTeian TO RNatvpwo Ty Nvydnv. todto 
Beacdpevor TO elSwrov Kal Tov AlOidTor ALOov 
Epepovov Méxvovos ema revopev yevér Oat, ds 
T pos tovens pev TiS ‘Hyépas € emt Tals Tapovatais 
épardpuvero, amrovans oe avia Badrdopevos mév- 
Oipov éméatevev Kal Lovos éK NiBwy Hoovis: kal 
AUIS Tapoveta bioikovpevos THs olKEeLas aTéTTH 
KwpoTyntos ets eEovaiay hovis ty avaccOnatay 
EKVLKNTAS, 
1 Kad nev yap xépy Weinberger: Kad} peéy yap «dpm, 
* amd Olearius: b7d. 





1 Cf. the elder Philostratus, supra, p. $1, the description 
of Zephyrus. 
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1. ON A SATYR 


to bring notes from the flute, the statue eager to be 
in action, and the stone entering upon strenuous 
activity—for it persuaded you that the power to 
blow the flute was actually inherent in it, and that 
the indication of breathing was the result of its 
own inner powers!—finding a way to accomplish 
the impossible.2_ The body had no trace of delicacy, 
but the hardness of the members had stolen away 
their beauty, making the form rugged with the 
symmetry of manly limbs. For though soft skin 
and dainty limbs befit a beautifui girl, the appearance 
of a Satyr is unkempt, as of a mountain spirit that 
leaps in honour of Dionysus. The statue was 
wreathed with ivy, though the sculptor’s art did not 
cull real berries from a meadow, nay, rather, it was 
the stone which for all its hardness spread out into 
sprays and encircled the hair, creeping back from 
the forehead till the ends met at the sinews of the 
neck. Pan stood beside him, delighting in the 
music of the Mute and embracing Echo, in fear, | 
suppose, lest the flute set in motion some musical 
sound and induce the Nymph to make an echoing 
response to the Satyr. When we saw this statue 
we could well believe that the Ethiopian stone 
statue of Memnon 8 also became vocal, the Memnon, 
who when Day came was filled with joy by her 
presence, and, overcome by distress when she de- 
parted, groaned with grief—the only stone figure 
that has been moved by the presence of joy and 
sadness to depart from its natural dumbness, so far 
overcoming its insensibility as to gain the power of 
speech. 
2 The text seems to be imperfect. The last phrase is 
proverbial; cf. Aeschylus, Prom. 59, and infra, p. 433, 5 K. 
3 Cf. supra, p. 3], and infra, p. 407. 
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B ELS TO BAKXHS ATAAMA 


(1) Od omnteév Kal AoyoTOLaY povov émt- 
mvéovtat! réyvar él tas yAwTtTas éx Oedy 
Beas pod TegovTos, “AAA kal Tov Snptoupyau 
ai Xetpes Pevorépav TVEULAT OY épavous Anode 


30 oat KaToXa Kat Meare pavias mpopnrevouat Ta 


Totjparay 6 yap 8) 2Koras, @omep éx TLVOS 
émimvotas urn deis els THY TOD dyad rpatos 
Snuroupyiav THY Geopopiav epijxer. ti Oé bpiv 


K, 423 otk dvadev tov évOovctacpov Ths téxvns 


or 


I 


Sunyovpmat ; 

(2) "Hv Baxyns dayadpa ék ridov Tlapiov 
Tem OLN LEVOV drATTOmEvov T™pos Ty évTws 
Baxxny. év yap TH olxeia Take peévov é ALBos 
tov ev Nous vopov éxBaivew edoner TO ey yap 
parvopevor dvT@s av cldwrov, 1} q TEXYN oe els 76 
ovT@s ov amijyarye Ty pipnjow. eldes ay ore 
Kal oTEpEos Ov els THY TOD OndEos elkaciav 
eMadatTeTO Yopyorntos StopGoupevns 70 OU 
Kal €ls efovotav a pOLpav Kui TEos eee Bak- 
xeveo Bar Kat TO Oe@ elotovTe TA ev8ov bmnxet. 
(3) Hpoawrev ye pay iSovtes U7t0 agpagias 
éotnuev' otTw 6) Kal alcOycews auvelteto 


12 t J bs: , 
emimVEeovTat JACODS: WrEeovTa. 





1 The word means primarily to act as interpreter for the 
gods, and then to speak under divine inspiration. 

2 Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 2454 on the madness which inspires 
the poet. ‘* The third kind is the madness of those who are 
possessed hy the Muses ; which takes hold of a delicate and 
virgin soul, and this inspiring frenzy awakens lyrical and all 
other numbers ; with these adorning the myriad actions of 
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2. ON THE STATUE OF A BACCHANTE 


It is not the art of poets and writers of prose 
alone that is inspired when divine power from the 
gods falls on their tongues, nay, the hands of 
sculptors also, when they are seized by the gift 
of a more divine inspiration, give utterance! to 
creations that are possessed and full of madness.? 
So Scopas,? moved as it were by some inspiration, 
imparted to the production of this statue the divine 
frenzy within him.4 Why should I not describe to 
you from the beginning the inspiration of this work 
of art? 

A statue of a Bacchante, wrought from Parian 
marble, has been transformed into a real Bacchante. 
For the stone, while retaining its own nature, yet 
seemed to depart from the law which governs 
stone ; what one saw was really an image, but art 
carried imitation over into actual reality. You 
might have seen that, hard though it was, it 
became soft to the semblance of the feminine, its 
vigour, however, correcting the femininity, and that, 
though it had no power to move, it knew how to 
leap in Bacchic dance and would respond to the god 
when he entered into its inner being. When we 
saw the face we stood speechless ; so manifest upon 


ancient heroes for the instruction of posterity.” Trans. 
Jowett. 

3 Scopas of Paros, the sculptor of passionate emotions, 
worked during the first half of the fourth centnry B.c. 

4 Ct Anth. Pal. IX. 774: “The Bacchante is of Parian 
marble, but the sculptor gave life to the stone, and she 
springs up as if ina Bacchic fury. Scopas, thy god-creating 
art has produced a great marvel, a Thyad, the frenzied slayer 
of goats.” Trans. Paton, L.C.L. 
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dj AMMA fy Tapovons aia jcews, Kal Baxxns 
15 exBaxxevov Aerac pos €MNVVETO Bear pod a) 
TAITTOVTOS Kal dca éper pavias olatpbca 
wx? Tocaita Tadous d:éXapTre Tex pr} pea v6 
Tis Téxys appijte Oyo xpabevta, aveito bé 

) Kom Sepp goBeiv Kal els TPLXOS avOnaw 
20 Umerxitero, } 83) Kal padiota TOV Aoyio mov 
uTeLiaTn, OTL Kal TpLyos NETTOTHTL ALOOS dv 
émetOero kal TROKdpOY LIAKoVoEY ptmruacW 
Kal THs SareKis ews yeyupve per os TO CwTexov 
elev. (4)? ‘Koys a av OTL Kal avéjcews ad oppas 
y} TéeyIn ounnyyaryev® obtas Kal 70 opwpevov 
aTLGTOVY Kal TO pn} mLaoTov Opw@mevov. ov pny 
adra Kal yelpas evepyovs éredetxvuToO—ovd yap 
TOV Bax xexov éTivacce Oupoov, anra Tt opaytov 
epeper 4 aarp edifouca, TILK pOTépas pavias oupBo- 
30 Rov TO de 9) my Xewaipas Te TAdo pHa meALOvoy THY 
xpoav- wet yap 70 TeOvnKos 6 6 AGos imedveTo— 

Kal miav ovoav TH odny els Pavatou Kat Sooms 
Sunper Minnory, Ti pev euTVOUY aTHGaga Kal 

oloy dpeyouéevny KiPacpavos, Thy 6€ é« Tov 

35 Baxytxod Oavatwbcioay oictpov Kal Tov aicO))- 

K. 424 cewv aT opapaivoveay THY ak BY, (5) ‘O pev 
oby XxoTas Kal Tas dpuxyous eiowAoTroLov 
yevéoers Syproupyos areas 7) HY Kad Tots Topact 
Tis bys! awetuTotTo Ta Gavparta, o b€ Ta év 
5 Noyots GtaTAaTT@OV Anpoobévns ayddmaTa piK- 
pod Kal Aoywv edet~ev eidos aicOyntov Tois vod 


we 
oa 


1 Jacobs would emend bans to Wuxi. 





Cf, Eur. Bacch, 82f.: gorpyo’ éya paviats. Dionysus 
says, “I goaded them with madness, . . . 
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it was the evidence of sense perception, though 
perception was not present; so clear an intimation 
was given of a Bacchante’s divine possession stirring 
Bacchic frenzy though no such possession aroused 
it; and so strikingly there shone from it, fashioned 
by art in a manner not to be described, all the signs 
of passion which a soul goaded by madness? displays. 
The hair fell free to be tossed by the wind and 
was divided to show the glory of each strand, 
which thing indeed most transcended reason, seeing 
that, stone though the material was, it lent itself 
to the lightness of hair and yielded to imitation of 
locks of hair, and though void of the faculty of life, 
it nevertheless had vitality. Indeed you might say 
that art has brought to its aid the impulses of 
growing life, so unbelievable is what you see, so 
visible is what you do not believe. Nay, it actually 
showed hands in motion—for it was not waving the 
Bacchic thyrsus, but it carried a victim as if it were 
uttering the Evian ery, the token of a more poignant 
madness; and the figure of the kid was livid in 
colour,? for the stone assumed the appearance of 
dead flesh ; and though the material was one and 
the same it severally imitated life and death, for it 
made one part instinct with life and as though eager 
for Cithaeron, and another part brought to death by 
Bacchic frenzy, its keen senses withered away. 
Thus Scopas fashioning creatures without life was 
an artificer of truth and imprinted miracles on bodies 
made of inanimate matter; while Demosthenes, 
fashioning images in words, almost made visible a 
form of words by mingling the medicaments of art 


2 Ch. ath. Pal. LX. 774, p. 381, supra. 
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Kal ppovijcews yervjpace ouyKEpavves Ta Tis 
TEXUNS pdppana, Kai yworerve oe avrixa, os 
od6€ Ths olxofer Kivjnoews eotépntat To eis 
Gewpiay mpoKeiwevoy ayadpa, adrAa Kal opmod 
deomote. wal ev te Yapaxthpt awter tov 
yevuntopa. 


y KIZ TO TOT EPOTOY ATAAMA 


(1) Kai é éTépas lepas TEXYNS ot Aoryot 7 pogn- 
Tevoat Bovrovrat ov yep pot Oemurov pe KaNELv 
fepa Ta TEXENS ae are Jpws my, Mpage- 
Téhous Téxynpa, 6 "Epes avros, mais avOnpos 
Kal véos LT TEpuyas EXov Kat ToEa. Naros "33 
avtov étuTou, Kal ws av "Epwta Tur aéy TUpavvov 
Geov Kai péyav kal abtos éduvacteveto' ov yap 
vet XeTo Xarkos elvat Ta TWuvta, AXN bcos HY, 
"Epos eyiveto. (2 ides ay Tov yarkov Opu- 
TT OmEvoV Kal els evoapkiay dpunxdves YMoavTA 
Kat ws Bpayéws eively Ta advayxala wAnpody 
éauTh THY UANY apKodaav. bypos pev Hv apot- 
pav paraxotntos,' yarx@ 6€ Eywv suv@dov THY 


1 uadakotyros Jacobs: peyadornros. 





i.e. the power of movement native to a Bacchante. 

‘* Keeps alive its own creator,” i.e. its life, bestowed by 
the sculptor, is a continuation of the life of the latter; is 
“master” of its creator, in that it is divine, while he was 
hnman. 

3 Since what is said of the dress and attitude of this figure 
aurees with the manner of Praxiteles, there appears no reason 
to doubt the statement of Callistratus that it is the work of 
that sculptor, Compare the Eros from the Chigi Collection, 
now in Dresden (Clarac, Mus. de sculpt. Pl. 645, No. 1467 ; 
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38. ON THE STATUE OF EROS 


with the creations of mind and intelligence. You 
will recognize at once that the image set up to 
be gazed at has not been deprived of its native 
power of movement ?; nay, that it at the same time 
is master of and by its outward configuration keeps 
alive its own creator.? 


3. ON THE STATUE OF EROS? 


My discourse desires to interpret another sacred 
work of art; for it is not right for me to refuse 
to cal! the productions of art sacred. The Eros, 
the workmanship of Praxiteles,t was Eros himself, a 
boy in the bloom of youth with wings and bow. 
Bronze gave expression to him, and as_ though 
giving expression to Eros as a great and dominating 
god, it was itself subdued by Eros ; for it could not 
endure to be just bronze, but it became Eros with 
all his greatness. You might have seen the bronze 
losing its hardness and becoming marvellously 
delicate in the direction of plumpness and, to put 
the matter briefly, the material proving equal to 
fulfilling all the obligations that were laid upon 
it. It was supple but without effeminacy; and 
while it had the proper colour of bronze, it looked 


Michaelis, Arch. Zeit., 1879, p. 173, Pl XIV. 6), in which, 
however, the right hip is thrown out (cf. 425, 2K); also the 
Eros from the Palatine now in the Louvre, Fig. 33, p. 387 
(Frohner, Notire de la sculpt. ant., p. 311, No. 325; Furt- 
wingler, Roscher’s Lex. d. ygriech. u. rim. Myth. I. 1360 £.), 
in which the left arm with the bow is not raised—but 
perewpilwy (425, 1K.) does not necessarily mean ‘‘ raised.” 
(Benndorf. ) 

4 Praxiteles of Athens, probably son of the sculptor 
Cephisodotus ; his artistic activity falls about the middle 
of the fourth century B.c, 
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ypoar evavOys ewpato, TOY OE KiVijTEwWS Epywv 
= , ” a , 
éestepnueros ETompos Hv OetEar Kivyow: els peév 
cee ie : ” : ae 
yap €dpav ataatpov iputo, yTaTa 6€ @s Kal 
E , , : A ‘ 
Tis peTewpou Kuptevwy Hopits. eyaurpodto 6€ Ets 
; E ‘ : Sate: 
yéNwTa, EuTupov Te Kat peecieyov €& oupatwv 
Stavyatov, Kai Av idetv braxovovta TH wader 
\ . \ La = fs \ le 
Tor yarKov Kal Seyopevov evKows TY YéwTOS 
, 5 “rT? 3 ’ ‘ x ‘ ied 
pipnow, (3) “Tdputo é€ ets wey tiv Kopudny Tor 
‘ eo) ¥ a na ‘ 3 , 
deEvor emikapntov Kapton”, TH b€ éTépa peTEew- 
, ‘ 4 ‘ an * > , 
pifwv to To€ov Kal THY THs Bacews icoppotiav 
ETIKNVOV ETL TA AQLA, THY Yap THS apraTepas 
, » ts . Ma 
Nayovos ExoTagW avioTn Tpos THY EevwapoTHTAa 
z ees : , , 
ToD YadKov To ateyaroy éxkkracas. (4) TLdo- 
A + a 4: * > , ’ % 
Kapot 6€ avTOU TH KEharyy éaxtafov avOnpot 
Kat €vovral veoTHalov UTONa TOTES AVOOS. Kal 
. ct West ce eae ton de 
nv Oavpagtos otos 6 YadKost LOovTe pev yap 
i ee, Ao a , ae 
epevOos améatitBev €& axpwy Bootpvywr atpo- 
pevov, dwWapéra b€é 4) OnE vneEaviotato pad@a- 
yi E n ” pe y YEN N \ \ 
Kiouern Tpos THY alaOnou. (5) “Epot per 6 
; Rae cs 
Ceacageva THY TEXINY ETHEL TLATEVELY, OTL Kat 
Yopor joxyoe Kirovpevoy Aaidados Kai Ypvo@ 
a Ri ” u 
Tapeiyer aiaOnoets, dTov Kal VpakiTedys els 
: ; ees , - ‘ 
tiv elkora Tod “Epwros évéOnxke puxpod Kai 
, & ‘ ¥ , iA 
VOHMATA KL TTEPUYL TOV Gépa TémveEly EunHXav?)- 


aa7To. 
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3. ON THE STATUE OF EROS 


bright and fresh; and though it was quite devoid 
of “actual motion, it was ready to display motion ; 
for though it was fixed solidly on a pedestal, it 
deceived one into thinking that it possessed the 
power to fly. It was filled with joy 
even to laughter, the glance from the 
eyes was ardent and gentle, and one 
could see the bronze coming under 
the sway of passion and willingly re- 
ceiving the representation of laughter. 

It stood with right hand bent toward 
the head and lifting the bow with its 
left; and the even balance of the body’s 
posture was modified by an inclin: ation 
toward the left, for the projecting lett 
hip was raised so as to break the stiff 
ness of the bronze and produce an 
easy pose. The head was shaded by 
locks that were bright and curly and shining with 
the brightness of “youth, And what wonderful 
bronze it was! for as one looked a ruddy colour 
shone out from the ends of the curls. and when 
one felt the hair it yielded as though soft to 
the touch. <As I gazed on this work of art, the 
belief came over me that Daedalus } had indeed 
wrought a dancing group in motion and had be- 
stowed sensation upon gold, while Praxiteles had 
all but put intelligence into his image of Eros and 
had so contrived that it should peace the air with 
its wings. 





Fie, 33. 


1 Cf. p. 341, supra, for the dancing group of Daedalus. 
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6’ EIS TO INAOT ATAAMA 


(1) Hapa kpiyny Irdes efatixet avdOnpa tais 
Nupdats tOpuvdes. Fv 68 0 “Tvdo05 ALOos perXaevo- 
20 wevos Kal T pos Thy éx dvoews TOD yéevous auto- 
MOXY xpoar, eixe b€ evdar} bev Kal ovrAnY THY 
airy ouK ax par TO péXave AdpToveay, arr 
€x TOV dx pov ™ pos KOxdou Tupias av0os éptfov- 
oav: oiov yap eUTadovoa Kal vort Comer) Tats 
25 T pogotKols Neppacs ) Opik ex pilav aviovca 
HedadvTepos 7 pos Tois ciKpols eadpgupen. (2) 
‘OpOarpoi YE pen ov auvndov TH ALOw, KATA yap 
Tas TOV Om parton opas mepecber Aevedr 7s Kar’ 
EXELVO TO [Epos Tis TET pas peTariTTovans els 
30 AevKOTHTA, Kad’ 0 Kal Tis TOD ‘Ivb0d dvaews 7 
xpoa NevKaLVETal. (3) Mé@n, 66 avrov éEiarn Kal 

TO bepeuo pevov ob KaTEmvucer » TOU AiBou 

K. 426 xpoa—ou yep nv avT@ yxavypa Tas Taperas 
powigat OKETOVTOS To pédavOS Ti péeOnv—, éx 
oe Tou OX MATOS KAT YOpEL TO mabos: mapahopos 
Te yap Kal copdatov elo T KEL ov Suvapevos 
5 €peloery Tw Tove, GAN UmToTpomes Te Kat b7o} 
TY ya oxhator. (4) ‘O b€ Aidos UTO Tob mabous 
EWKEL TAIYEVTE Kal olovet oraipel TOV amo THS 
eA ns eudhavi Sov oeLo OV. eixe 6é aBpov obdev 
Tob “Ivdod to e’dwrov odd els THY KATA XpoaVv 
10 €£joK)TO yap, aAXN els povwy TOY pEedov 


1 Text corrupt. Reisch suggests 6rd tHs uns. 





1 In the eastern campaigns of Alexander the Great certain 
orgiastic cults in India were identified with the worship of 
Dionysus ; the names of Dionysiac legend were applied to 
them, statues of the Indian Dionysus were erected, and 
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4, ON THE STATUE OF AN INDIAN! 


By a spring stood an Indian, set up as a dedica- 
tion to the Nymphs. The Indian was of a marble 
verging on black and shifting of its own accord to the 
colour given by nature to his race; and it had thick, 
woolly hair, shining with a hue not exactly black,? 
but at the tips vying with the brilliancy of Tyrian 
shellfish ;? for the hair, as if it were well cared for 
and moistened by the ‘neighbouring Nymphs, was 
rather black where it rose from the roots but grew 
purple near the tips. The eves, however, were not 
of a colour to match the marble; for whiteness 
encircled the pupils of the eyes, since the marble 
changed to whiteness at that point where the 
natural colour of the Indian becomes white. 
Drunkenness was overcoming him, and yet the 
colour of the marble did not betray his drunken- 
ness—for the artist had no means by which to 
redden the cheeks, the black colour being proof 
against this effect of drink—but this condition was 
indicated by the attitude; for he stood reeling and 
jovial, not able to plant his feet steadily, but tremb- 
ling and tending to sag to the ground. The 
marble resembled a man overcome by this condition, 
and it all but quivers as it indicates the trembling 
that comes from drunkenness. There was nothing 
delicate about the statue of the Indian, nor yet was it 
carefully wrought to match the charm of its colour, 
but it was perfected only as regards the composition 
stories were told of the visit of Dionysus to India with the 
train of his followers. Cf. the visit of Apollonius to one of these 
shrines of Dionysus in India, Philostr. }7%. Apollon. 11. 8. 


2 Cf. the description of Memnon, p. 31, supra. 
2 Ye. Tyrian purple, made trom the murex. 
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Up odyy bu) pepwto. aoKeTr))S 66 4) yy Kal yumvos 
wos av Tov lvyOK@Y GwpaT@Vv TPos TO THS aKpAs 
brtoyHdes etwHotwr anavdpited Bat, 


ée EIS TO TOT NAPKISSOT ATAAMA 


(1. "AXcos hv Kat év avT@® Kpnvyn TayKados 
ek para ckaBapod Te Kat Oravyods bédatos, elaT)- 
Kel 0€ €7 adTH Napxiagos é« XiGou TeToinpevos. 
Tails Hv, paddov 6€ tOe0s, HAiKL@THS ’EpwTwy, 
doTpamny oiov €€ avtov Tod FO fLATOS aTOhG TOV 
xiddous. qv 6€ ToOLoVvee TO TX Ma Kopats erl- 
xpvaots yo Tpamrev Kara pev TO weT@Tov TAS 
TpeXos ENioaopennjs es Kudo, Kata be Tov 
avyera Kexuperys els vota, €Brere 6€ oOvK 
AK PUT OS ryatpov ovee iNapov Kabapas: erimepu- 
Kel yep. ép Tots Ofpaciw eK THs TEXINS Kal hum, 
va meta TOD Napxtaoou Kal THY 7 TUX NY ty elke 
Mipiyr ae. (Qee the oTaXT0 6€ HoT Ep ot putes, ois 
Kal THs Opas Thy CNY T pogelKaa TO. oXiwa 
ce ay TO Koo pouv TOLOVCE? TETAOS AeveavOys 
OMdX pws TO THMATL 700. ALOov mreptBewy els 

KUKNOV, KATA TOV defor opmov mepov Gets inép 
youu kataBaivev émaveto mov avo TOU TOT} 
MATOS edevdepor Ty Xetpa. oute b€ 7} ay damanos 


Kal Tpos TéToV Yyeyoras HS @S Kal THY 


1 The statue at 2 avcissus in the V ce Vig. 34 (Helbig, 
Fihrerdureh die Ant.-Samsul, Lams, 2, VS), inscribed with the 
name of Phacdimus agrees in almost all respects with this 
description; ef. Welcker, Narcissus, p. 88 f. (Benndorf.) 
This interpretation of the statue of Narcissus has been 
disputed (cf, Greve, in Roseher, Ler. d. gricch. ucrém, Myth, 
Hf. 1). The cloak on the left shoulder is the usual garment 
ofan Bros. 
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5. ON THE STATUE OF NARCISSUS 


of its limbs. It was unclothed and nude, on the 
ground that the bodies of Indians are wont to 
endure manfully the fiery heat of the midday sun. 


5. ON THE STATUE OF NARCISSUS! 


There was a grove, and in it an exceedingly 
beautiful spring of very pure clear water, and by 
this stood a Narcissus made of marble. He was a 
boy, or rather a youth, of the same age as the 
Erotes ; ; and he gave out as it were 
a radiance of lightning from the 
very beauty of his body. The 
appearance of the statue was as 
follows:—It was shining with 
gilded hair, of which the locks 
encircled the forehead in a curve 
and hung free down the neck to 
the back; and its glance did not 
express unnixed exultation nor yet 
pure joy, for in the nature of the 
eves art had put an indication of 
grief, that the image might repre- 
sent not only both Narcissis but 
also his fate. He was clothed like the Evotes, 
and he resembled them also in that he was in 
the prime of youth. The garb which adorned 
him was as follows: a white mantle, of the same 
colour as the marble of which he was made, en- 
cireled him; it was held by a clasp on the right 
shoulder and reached down nearly to the knees, 
where it ended, leaving free, from the clasp down, 
only the hand. Moreover, it was so delicate and 
imitated a mantle so closely that the colour of the 
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TOD GwMpATOS Seadaprrery Xpoav Tis €v TH TEpt- 
Borh AevoryTos 1 THy é€v Tois péAEoL aby 
cEvévat ovyXw@pove ns. (3) ” "Katyn 6€ Kxabarep 
KATOT TW TH TNT Xeoperos Kal ets aurny 
Teplyewv TOU TpocwTou TO eos, ” be Tous an 
avrou dexonenr) Napaxthpas Thy avTny edwro- 
Totlav pve, ws OoKety aX AALS avTep Nore per- 
oOat tas ucts. 1 pev yap ALBos brAN T pos 
exetvov peTMARTTETO Tov dvTws maida,  6é 
™Y}) mpos Ta €v Th Nw pnXavnpata Tis 
TEXDIS Py oUEseTe év owpary oXNMATL THY 
ex Twpatos cimrepyatopern Tob Tapadey patos 
OMOLOTHTA kat TO €K TIS et OvOS KATEPKomErep 
oKldopatl, olov Tia capKa THY TOD BdaTosS 
gdvow tepiOetaa. (4) Ottw bé Hv Cwotixoy Kat 
éutvouy TO Kal’ bddTav ayia, @s avTOV elvat 
doEdaat cov Napxiacor, dv él myyny édOovta 
THs pophys avt@ Kal’ vdatwov ofOelons Tapa 
Nvpdars tedXevtioas A€yovoty épacGvta TO 
elowrw cuppitat cal vor év Aetu@oe havtalerOat 
ev npwvals wpats avOobvta. ides & dv ws els ov 
0 AUdos THY yYpoav Kal OpudTeaY KaTAaGKEUID 
hppote Kat Oar ioropiay eater Kat aicbijcets 
eveceixvuto Kal TaOy é épajyuen Kal 7 pos TPLY@paTos 
éEovatay ixodovder eis Th TPLXOS KAT YY Auo- 
peevos. (5) To de odbe oye pytov ABos els vrypo- 
TIT KEXAaNATLEVOS Kal évavtiov Tope Th ovola 
TAPE XO{LEVOS" oTEpewTéepas yap TETUX KOS pvocws 
TpupepoTntos améatehrev aiaOnaow eis dpatrov 


t Jacobs would emend to Aerrérntos ; Welcker compares 


the elder Phil. Zmay. 352, 27 K. 
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5. ON THE STATUE OF NARCISSUS 


body shone through, the whiteness of the drapery 
permitting the gleam of the limbs to come out. He 
stood using the spring as a mirror and pouring into 
it the beauty of his face, and the spring, receiving 
the lineaments which came from hin, reproduced 
so perfectly the same image that the two beings 
seemed to emulate each other. For whereas the 
marble was in every part trying to change the real 
boy} so as to match the one in the water, the 
spring was struggling to match the skilful efforts 
of art in the marble, reproducing in an incorporeal 
medium the likeness of the corporeal model and 
enveloping the reflection which came from the 
statue with the substance of water as though it 
were the substance of flesh. And indeed the form 
in the water was so instinct with life and breath 
that it seemed to be Narcissus himself, who, as the 
story goes, came to the spring, and w hen his form 
was seen by him in the water he died among the 
water- nymphs, because he desired to embrace his 
own image, and now he appears as a flower in the 
meadows in the spring-time. You could have seen 
how the marble, uniform though it was in colour, 
adapted itself to the expression of his eyes, pre- 
served the record of his character, showed the 
perception of his senses, indicated his emotions and 
conformed itself to the abundance of his hair as it 
relaxed to make the curls of his locks. Indeed, 
words cannot describe how the marble softened into 
suppleness and provided a body at variance with 
its own essence; for though its own nature is very 
hard, it yielded a sensation of softness, being dis- 


1 ie. The statue of the boy. 
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Tia TMpaTos OyKov Stayedpmevos. peTexerpiFeTo 
CE KaL TUpPLYYA, HS voptots Oeois exetvos aT HpXETO, 
Kat THY epnuiay KatiYeEr Tols pédeow, eElToTE 
MovaolKols WaArTHplas Tpocomirnoat ToOrjceEev. 
TovUTOv Pavpacas, @ véot, TOY NapKicoov Kal els 
buds Tapiyayov els Move@r avrAny avoTUTwad- 
[LEVOS. exet 6€ 6 Noyos, ws Kal 1) Elk@y elyev.} 


s EIS TO EN SIKTONET ATAAMA 
TOT KAIPOT 


(1) "E@é\w &é cot kat to Avoimrou Syptovp- 
yea TO NYY TapacTioal, oTEep ayadpatov 
Kidda TOV 6 SnpLoupyos TEYVI]TUMEVOS NuKVwVIOLS 
els Oéav Tpovdnne Katpos iv eis dyadpa Tetv- 


1 The last sentence, omitted by FP, is very likely a 
marginal gloss. 





1 The syrinx or shepherd's pipe is a series of tubes of 
ditferent length, fastened together side by side, to produce 
the clifferent notes. 

2 Cf, Aath, Pal. XVI. 275, on the statue of Opportunity 
(Time) by Lysippus: ** Why dost thou stand on tiptoe? I 
am ever running. And why hast thou a pair of wings on 
thy feet’ T tly with the wind. And why dost thou hold a 
razor in thy right hand? As a sign to man that [ am 
sharper than any sharp edge, And why does thy hair hang 
over thy face’ Por hin who meets me to take me by the 
forelock. And why in Heaven's name is the back of thy 
head bald % Beeanse none whom I have raced by . . . will 
take hold of me from behind.” Trans. Paton, L.C.L. 
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6. ON THE STATUE OF OPPORTUNITY 


solved into a sort of porous matter. The image 
was holding a svrinx,! the instrument with which 
Narcissus was wont to offer music to the gods of 
the flock, and he weuld make the desert echo with 
his songs whenever he desired to hold converse 
with stringed musica] instruments. In admiration 
of this paneiseng. O youths, I have fashioned an 
image of him and brought it before you also in 
the halls of the Muses. And the description is 
such as to agree with the statue, 


6. ON THE STATUE OF OPPORTUNITY 
AT SICYON? 


I desire to set before you in words the creation 
of Lysippus® also. the most beautiful of statues, 
which the artist wrought and set up for the 
Sicyonians to look upon. Opportunity was repre- 


This statue is to be understood, not as pure allegory, but 
as representing one of the mythical beings created in the 
classical age of Greek thought. The accounts of the god 
and this statue vary greatly, Lut the common elements. in 
the accounts which may be conceived as belonging to a 
statue indicate that the type was developed out of the form 
of the Hermes who granted victory in athletic contests. 
Probably Lysippus represented him as a youth, presum- 
ably with winged feet, possibly with hair long in front 
and short behind to indicate that opportunity cannot be 
grasped when it is past, and perhaps with a razor (or a pair 
of svales balanced on a sharp edge) in his hand to suggest 
that success is balanced on a razor’s edge. Cf. Benndorf, 
Arch. Zeit. XXII. 87 £., and Cia. Arch, Zeit. XXX STL. 
33f.,, Pl. 1.23 infra, p. 397, fig. 35. 

3 Lysippus, head of the Sicyonian school of sculptors, was 
a prolific sculptor of statues in bronze during the middle and 
latter part of the fourth century B.c. 
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, x al ‘ \ , € tf 
TWMLEVOS EK YAAKOV Tpos THY hvaty apedArAwwevys 
tis Téxrns. ais b€ Fv o Katpos jBaov éx 

7 , a ‘ mn A 
Keharys es todas eravOav to Tis ABs avOos. 
a be % N w if: col , 1 v \ 
jy Oe THY pev Oy wWpaios ceiwy} tovrov, Kai 
fepupw tivdccew Tpos 0 BovNotTO KaTAaXtT@Y 
THY Kony dvetov, Tiv b€ xpoav elyer dvOnpav 
TH Aaprndove TOD copaTos TA dVOn byrAoY. (2) 
“EH be td A ¥ mal > , XN 
vy 6€ Atcovicm Kata TO TAEtoTOY euepys TA 
fev yap péetoTa yapiow éoTeABev, al wapetat 
no n , * la 
6€ avtod els avOos épevOopevat veotHavov 
e , 9 t a wv € ‘\ 
wpatCovto émiBardoveat Tols Oupacivy camanrov 
e: - e , 
epvOnua. elatixet b€ ent twos ohaipas éw 
akpov Tav tapr@y BeBnxws émtTepwpéros TH 
‘ Cd >» 
mode, émepuxer S€ ov vevopicpévas % OplE, ANN 
) ey Kom KaTa TeV ohpvev UdépTovca Tails 
Tapeats emécere Tov Boatpuvxov, Ta bé dTiaOev 
: ae fc : ; 
Hv TOD Katpod mroxapwv édevOepa povny tHv éx 

, , > , iol t 
yerécews SrdoTHVY éexipaivorvta THs TpLxyos. (3) 
e a \ 5 ’ , r . \ ¢ 
pets pev ov adacta mrynyevtes Tpos TH Céav 
ELOTHKEIMED TOY YAAKOV oparTes Epya Hiaews 
pj) Xav@pevoy Kal THs otxeias exBatvovta Tafews: 

x ‘ A x b. Ea %, LY nw 
YarKos pev yap av rpuvOpaiveto, axrAnpos b€ ov 
Ti pvaw SteyeiTo parakas elkwy TH TéxVY 

‘ “a s , \ > , 
mpos 0 Bovrotte, avavitwr b€ aicOyocews Cwte- 
Kis évoteov éyew eriatovtTo THY ala@ynow, Kat 
we , , K # 
CVTWS ETIPLKTO TUyLovy TOV TAapaoV epEvaas, 


1 Jacobs oreipwr ; but ef. Philostr. Jmay. 370, 151K. and 
Bur. Cycl. 75, 
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6. ON THE STATUE OF OPPORTUNITY 


sented in a statue of bronze, in which art vied with 
nature. Opportunity was a youth, from head to 
foot resplendent with the bloom of youth. He was 
beautiful to look upon as he waved his downy 
beard and left his hair unconfined for the south 
wind to toss wherever it would; and he had a 
blooming complexion, showing by its brilliancy 
the bloom of his body. He closely resembled 
Dionysus; for his forehead glistened with graces, 
and his cheeks, reddening to. youthful bloom, were 
radiantly beautiful, con- 
veying to the beholder’s 
eye a delicate blush. 
And he stood poised on 
the tips of his toes on 
a sphere, and his feet 
were winged. His hair 
did not grow in the 
customary way, but its 
locks, creeping down 
over the eyebrows, let ce: 
the curl fall upon his Fic, 35. 

cheeks, while the back of the head of Opportunity 
was without tresses, showing only the first indications 
of sprouting hair. We stood speechless at the sight 
when we saw the bronze accomplishing the deeds of 
nature and departing from its own proper province. 
For though it was bronze it blushed; and though it 
was hard by nature, it melted into softness, yielding 
to all the purposes of art; and though it was void of 
living sensation, it inspired the belief that it had 
sensation dwelling within it; and it really was 
stationary, resting its foot firmly on the ground, 
but thougn it was standing, it nevertheless gave 
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¢ \ &. e lod bs , v ’ , I 
éotws b€ opis €Lovctav eye edeixvuTo Kal cou 
X ’ x ’ , ° i? na ’ 4 \é 
Tov opPadpov 1)TUaTA, WS Kal THS ES TO TPOTw 
. : Sistas ~ 
Kuplevwr hopas Kal Tapa Tod Snpsovpyod NaBav 
x + , lol La > 4 ~ 
Kai THY aépioy AHEw! réuverv, et BovdAotTo, Tals 
arépv€e. 
ro ‘ \ eon a a ie = ’ 
(1) Kat to pev npiv Padpa toodtor iy, eis 6€ 
an \ X , a ‘ * f 43 
Ts TOV TEpt TAS TEXVUS Gopar, Kal ELdoTwY ad” 
y , , ‘ a an , 
aicOnoe TEXVIKWTEPG TA THY SHmioUpyaY arLX- 
Fan Hel , cet cee ee ' 
vevely Gavparta, Kai Noytopon eTIye® TO TEXI)- 
‘ a a , na , 
Mazl, THY TOU Katpov SvVauy ev TH TéxVN TwEO- 
, at ‘i 
pevyny éEnyouperos' TO pey yap wrépwpa Tav 
a > ¥ fa ‘ > & , ss f 3 A 
tapoov alvittecOat Tiy oEvTNTAa, Kai ws? Tov 
a! > , dA , an ia 
TOoAUY avEedXiTT@Y aiava épetat Tats Mpats 
, . gs : ” 7 4 
eTOXOUMLEVOS, THY O€ eTaVvOoDGAaY Wpar, OTL TAY 
2 eee a ; \ 
eUKALpov TO Mpatoy Kai Lovos KANXoUS SnLoupyos 
° , ‘ ‘ ’ \ er wv ~ col 
0 Kalpos, TO O€ ATIVONKOS ATav EEw THS Kapod 
pioews, THY 6€ KATA TOU peETwTOV Ko-NY, OTE 
' eee: me : 
TpoolovTos levy avTOUD rNa/ZéqAat padcior, TAPEA- 
t a € n , . Ay , 
Govtos 6€ ) TOY Tpaypatwy aKxpn acuveEepyeTat 
¥ wv > , nn ‘ , 
Kal OUK €aTLY OALYwpNOETA AaBEY TOV KaLpor. 
Abresch Agjgw : want. 


1 
2 emiye A and Jacobs: émjde the other MSS. 
3 @y Olearius: &. 
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evidence of possessing the power of rapid motion ; 
and it deceived your eyes into thinking that it 
not only was ‘apable of advancing focaa: but 
that it had received from the artist even the power 
to cleave with its wings, if it so wished, the aerial 
domain. 

Such was the marvel, as it seemed to us; but a 
man who was skilled in the arts and who, with a 
deeper perception of art, knew how to track down 
the marvels of craftsmen, applied reasoning to the 
artist’s creation, explaining the significance of 
Opportunity as faithfully portraved in the statue: 
the wings on his feet. he told us, suggested his 
swiftness, and that, borne by the seasons, he goes 
rolling on through all eternity ; and as to his 
youthful beauty, ‘that beauty is always Sr poune 
and that Opportunity i is the only artificer of beauty,t 
whereas that of which the beauty has withered 
has no part in the nature of Opportunity ; he also 
explained that the lock of hair on his forehead 
indicated that while he is easy to catch as he 
approaches, yet, when he has once passed by, the 
moment for action has likewise expired, and that, 
if opportunity has been neglected, it cannot be 
recovered. 


1 je. heauty is always in season and seasonableness is the 
only artiticer of beauty. Cf. 
“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-tlying.” 
Herrick, To the Virgins to make much of Time. 


‘‘Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds, before they be 
withered.” 
Wisdom of Solomon, 2. 8. 
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¢ EIS TO TOT OPPEQS ATAAMA 


(1) “Ev 76 “EdKave, Témer os 6€ tTav Movoay 
oKLEpOV 0 XOpos, mapa Tous ‘Odpevod Tov Tora- 
poo pvakas Kal TV loevdéa UH nyaoou Kpiyny 
woo dyadpa tod THs Kaddtomns Tapa Tas 

25 Movoas elo7 Kel icety pev Kado TOV" 6 me 
Narkos TH TEXYD TUVATETLKTE TO Kadros Tht 
TOD TMHpaToOS ayraig TO povalKor emeonuatvev 
THs Pux7s. éxoopet 6 avTov Tedpa Ile polKy 
Xpve@ KATUOTIKTOS amo xopupis ets tos ap- 

30 €yovaa, xiT@v be é€€ mov aTra/opevos els T7O0das 

Tehapave xpusew | KaTa or épveov eoplyyero. (2) 

Kop oé ovTws av evav Ors Kal Cw WTLKOY éTLon- 

Halvovoa Kat eumvour, aS amaray TH aiaOnaou, 

OTL Kal 7 pos Tas Sepvpou Tvoas oeropeer) doveitat 

—1 pev yap ETAVXEVLOS KATA VWOTOV xv@cioa, 7 

6€ Tals oppuow avwdev Sra xed)s. émiSaivovca? 

Ka@apas TOV oupatov épaiwe Tas Boras. TO 

médidov 6€ alto Eavbotatw ypvae® KaTiVOLoTO 

Kal TéTos ipeTos Kara veoTou eis a upov 

KATHEL, petexerpifero o€ THY Avpay, % O€ icapio- 

10 plous Tats Movoats ebm To Tous pOoyyous- 0 yep 
Xarxos Kat veupas UTexpiveTa Kal TOs Thy 
EXUOTOU ipo UNRATTO[LENOS meOnviers vmra)- 
yeTo puKxpod Kai 7 pos auriyy TH Dyaia TOV 
POcyyor dwvijers yevomevos. (3) ‘Tao 6é€ rar 

15 today THY Bdaow obK ovpavos tv TUTMBELS OVGE 
verdes tov aidépa téuvovaat ovd€ “Apetou 


on 


1 $é after 77 deleted by Jacobs, 


> émBaivovoa Jacobs : émpaivovca. 
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7. ON THE STATUE OF ORPHEUS 


7. ON THE STATUE OF ORPHEUS 


On Helicon '—the spot is a shaded precinct sacred 
to the Muses—near the torrent of the river Olmeius 
and the violet-dark spring of Pegasus, there stood 
beside the Muses a statue of Orpheus, the son of 
Calliope, a statue most beautiful to look upon. For 
the bronze joined with art to give birth to beauty, 
indicating by the splendour of ‘the body the musical 
nature of the soul. It was adorned bya Persian tiara 2 
spangled with gold and rising high up from the head, 
and a chiton hanging from the shoulders to the feet 
was confined at the breast by a golden belt. The 
hair was so luxuriant and so instinct with the spirit 
of life as to deceive the senses into thinking it was 
being tossed and shaken by gusts of wind—for the 
hair behind on the neck fell free down the back, 
while the parted hair which lay above the eyebrows 
gave full view of the pure ; glance of the eyes. The 

sandal shone brightly with the yellowest of gold, and a 
robe fell ungirded down the back to the ankle; ; and 
he was carrying the lyre, which was equipped with 
as many notes as the number of the Muses. For the 
brouze even acted the part of strings and, being so 
modified as to imitate each separate note, it obediently 
carried out the deceit, almost indeed becoming vocal 
and producing the very sound of the notes. Beneath 
his feet heaven was not represented nor the Pleiades 
coursing the aether nor the revolving Bear that “ has 

1 Cf. Pausanias, IX, 30, 4. On Helicon with statues of 
other poets and famous musicians ‘‘there is a statue of 
Orpheus the Thracian, with Telete standing by his side, and 
round about him are beasts in stone and bronze listening to 
his song.” 

2 Cf. supra, p. 311 and note 1, 
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TeptaTpopat Toy ‘Oxeavod AouTpay cpotpot, 
GAN hy wav pev TO opvidwy yer os Tpos THY 
wom é€iatdperov, Tauvtes 6é dpetoe OFpes Kat 


or > , a t .Y ts 
= ¢ is S 
20 6oov éy OadrdatTHS pevyois véuetat Kal inmos 


eOédXyeTO avTt Xarurob TH péret KPAToUupevos 
Kal ‘Bods capers Tas voLas 778 Avpedias 
Kove Kal NeovTwY ATEYKTOS puors ™ pos THD 
appoviay katynurateto, (4) ides av eal rota- 


3 A ‘ \ n \ 
25 “ous TuTOUITAa TOY YaAdKov eK THyOv éml TA 


edn péovtas Kal xdpa Caddoaons Epwte THs 
wos Uovperoy Kal wétpas aicOqoet TANTTO- 
pévas poveiks Kat twacavy SrdoTnv wpiov é& 
nOav eri tiv podaay THY Opdixny aevdoucayr, 


\ OX 148 aS a8 a noe \ 2 r \ 
30 Kat ovdéy Mev iy TO nXovY ovdE THY Upyovlay THY 


431K. 


Aupwoov € eryetpor, a TEX) b€ ev Tots Cawors rob 
mept Thy OUVaLKHD epwros Ta mat KATE LIVE 
Kal €v TO XAAKH Tas HSovas éroiee paiverbas 
Kal ta érarbobvta TH aicOjyce TY CoOwv 
Perk ijpra appytes éFéhauver. 


» KIX TO ATONTSOT ATAAMA 


(1) Aadari peep €E jy, et del TO TeEpt Kpyrny 

Tua T Eve Pavpart, KLVOULEVA unxavac bat Ta 
é 

Tonjpata Kat Tpos avOpwrivny aic@now éx- 


Puitesbar tov xpvaov, at 6€ 57 Ilpakirénecoe 





1 Quoted from f/iad (8. 486; for the reliefs on the pedestal, 
Brunn (Jahrb, Phil, CILL 21) compares the base of the Nile 
in the Vatican, and of the Farnese Bull. 

2 Chop. SLI, supra. 

% Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 1. 26f.: “Men say that he by the 
music of his songs charmed the stubborn rocks upon the 
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no part in the baths of Oceanus,’? but there was 
every kind of bird, brought under the spell of the 
singing,? and all beasts of the mountains and what- 
ever feeds in the recesses of the sea, and a horse 
stood entranced, held in control, not by a bridle, but 
by the music, and a bull, having abandoned its 
pasturage, was listening to the strains of the lyre, 
and lions by nature fierce were being lulled to sleep 
in response to its harmony. You could see the 
bronze taking on the shape of rivers flowing from 
their sources toward the singing? and a wave of the 
sea raising itself aloft for love of the song, and rocks 
being smitten with the sensation of music, and every 
plant in its season hastening from its usual abode 
towards the music of Orpheus;4 and though there 
was nothing that gave out a sound or roused the 
lyre’s harmony, yet art made manifest in all the 
animals the emotions excited by their love of music, 
and caused their pleasure to be visible in the bronze, 
and in a wonderful manner expressed the enchant- 
ment that springs up in the sense-perceptions of the 
animals. 


& ON THE STATUE OF DIONYSUS 


Daedalus, if one is to place credence in the Cretan 
marvel, had the power to construct statues endowed 
with motion and to compel gold to feel human 
sensations, but in truth the hands of Praxiteles 


mountains and the course of rivers. And the wild oak trees 
to this day, tokens of that mayie strain . . . stand in ordered 
ranks close together, the same which under the charm of his 
lyre he led down from Pieria.” Trans. Seaton, L.C.L. 

4 Cf. p. 311, supra. 
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" a x oor , by [a 
5 yelpes CwtiKa CroNov KaTerKxevatoy Ta TEYV?)- 
pata, (2) ”"\Xaos Av Kat Atovucos elatiKes 
; A , 
nPéov TYIwa plpovpevos, OUTW péev MTTANOS, ws 
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x 3. “ nw a 
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‘ A ) a , 
Narxos pev Ov npvOpaiveto, Cwijs d€ peTovoiay 
> yw ’ t ‘ a 4 , e 
ovK éywr €BovreTo Tiv idéav Sexvuval, ara- 
pévm 6€ cot mpos THY axpyyv UmeEiotato, Kal 
OvT@S pey HY O YXAaXKOS oTEyavos, UO bé THs 
e f , 
15 TéeyYNS padaTTOpevos eis cupKa amedidpacKeE 
an \ * 
THs xetpos tiv alcOnow. (3) "Ty &€ avOnpos, 
} : P : 
aBpoTntos yémov, (pmépw peopevos, olov avTov 
ia - > , ’ td > f 
Edpenridns év Bakyats elSotoijcas e&épnve, 
.y a] > < v , d , . 
Kiaaos © avtov éatepe mepiOéwy ev KUKAW—OS 
: ; z 
20 KLaaOS HW O YAaXKOS Els KNOVAS KauTTOMEVOS Kal 
Tay Bootpiywv Tors EdiKTHpas éx peTwTOU 
=. ks Ed gs x wv 
Keyupevous avaaTéA\rwy, yéhwTos O€ EuwTrews, 
A » \ N Ba bj # , a lod 
0 61) Kat TavTos Aw eréxeva Oavpatos, rSovijs 
apiévat Thy Udy Texprynpia Kal Tip Trabar 
25 &A\wow UToxpiverOat Tov yarkor. (4) NeBpis 
% cy e) A , 
6€ avtov éoxerrev ovy olay elwbev 6 Atovuaos 





1 On statues of Dionysus by Praxiteles, ef. Furtwingler, 
Meisterwerke d. grivch, Plastik, p. S86, Eng. trans, p. 337. 
‘Two Praxitelian types are discussed: (a) Represented by the 
“Bacchus de Versailles” in the Louvre, Fig. 36 (Frohner, 
Notice, 218), the figure of a delicate youth wearing a fawn-skin 
fastened on the left shoulder and a Baechic mitra in bis hair 
which falls in curls to his shoulders, and holding his right 
hand over his head. (6) The Dionysus in Madrid, Fig. 37 
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8. ON THE STATUE OF DIONYSUS 


wrought works of art that were altogether alive. 
There was a grove, and in it stood Dionysus! in the 
form of a young inan, so delicate that the bronze 
was transformed into flesh, with a body so supple 
and relaxed that it seemed to consist 
of some different material instead of 
bronze: for though it was really 
bronze, it nev ertheless blushed, and 
though it had no part in lite, it 
sought to show the appearance of 
life and would yield to the very 
finger-tip if you touched it, for though 
it was re eally compact bronze, it was 
so softened into flesh by art that it 
shrank from the contact of the hand. 
It had the bioom of youth, it was 
full of daintiness, it iiglted with 
desire, as indeed Euripides repre- Fic. 36. 
sented him when he fashioned his 

image in the Pacchae2 A wreath of ivy en- 
circled the head—since the bronze was in truth 
ivy, bent as it was into sprays and holding up the 
curly locks which fell in profusion from his forehead. 
And it was full of laughter, nay, it wholly passed the 
bounds of wonder in that the material gave out 
evidence of joy and the bronze feigned to represent 
the emotions. A fawn-skin cl lothed the statue, not 
such as Dionysus was accustomed to wear, but the 





(Clarac, Pl. 690 B, No. 1593 A), a nude figure leaning his left 
arm ona bearded herm of Dionysus. 

2 Cf. Eur. Bacch. 233f.: ‘Men say a stranger to the land 
hath come. . . . With essenced hair in golden tresses tossed, 
Wine-flushed, Love’s witching graces in his eyes.” Trans. 
Way. 
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’ , > % bk A fol aA rs € 
éeEamteadar, arr eis thy Tis Sopas ppnow 6 
Yarxos pete BadrerTo. (lori Ket bé THY Aaray 
ETEpELOwY TO Oupae, o 6€ Gupoos HATA THY 


30 alaOnow Kai ex yarKov TET OLN LEVOS xAoepov TL 


isi 


10 


Kat TeEANOS aTOaTIABeELY eboku kero T pos auriy 
dpet Somevos Ti DAnv. (5) "Onpa dé Hv Tupl 
Seauryes pavixoy iéety: Kal yap TO Baxxevotpov 6 


. XaAKOS EvedelkvUTO Kai EmiBealev EdoKEL, WOTTEP 


* i ' wae i es 
oiuat Tov lipakitéNous Kal Tov Baxyeiov olatpoy 
eycatapigat SuviOevtos. 


e EIS TO TOT MEMNONOX ATAAMA 


(1) ’E@é\w éé oot Kal To } Mépvovos adyyi- 
cacbat Gaipa: Kal yap ovTws mapadofos 4 
Téexyy Kal Kpelt Tov us Oporinys XELpOS. Tov 
TiOwvod Meépvovos elK@D ip €v AtOiorrig € éx MOou 
TETOLN MEV, ov pay €v Tots olKetors Gpors eueve 
AiGos wv ovdse TO THs b¥cEws oLyNAOY HVELXETO, 
andra ral NPs ov eixev e€ovciay pwris’ viv 
qev yap ay loxovcay Typ ‘Hpépav mpoaepbéryyero 
eTmeonpaiveor Th povy THY yapay Kal éml tails 
THs payT pos Ta povoiats Harcpuropevos, voy 6€ 
Cerro Vopr nS ets vuKTa éAeeu ov TL Kab adyelvov 
éoTere Tpos THY arovatay dYLOMEVOS. (2) 
"Mrropee 6€ odd Saxpvwry o NiBos, ann elxev 
UmypeToupera 7h Bovdjceu Kal TavTa. Kat iy 
Meprovios a) etxkmv povew pev Tod avOpwrivov." 
Jacobs Aaav: Adpay 
2 rot dvOpwrivov Kayser: 7&@ dvOpwrive. 
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9. ON THE STATUE OF MEMNON 


bronze was transformed to imitate the 
pelt; and he stood resting his left 
hand on a thyrsus, and the thyrsus 
deceived the beholder’s vision; for 
while it was wrought of bronze it 
seemed to glisten with the greenness 
of young growth, as though it were 
actually transformed into the plant 
itself. The eye was gleaming with 
fire, in appearance the eye of a man 
in a frenzy; for the bronze exhibited 
the Baechic madness and seemed to 
be divinely inspired, just as, I think, 
Praxiteles had the power to infuse Fig. 37 
into the statue also the Bacchic ecstasy. 





9. ON THE STATUE OF MEMNON! 


I wish to describe to you the miracle of Memnon 
also; for the art it displayed was truly incredible 
and beyond the power of human hand. There was 
in Ethiopia an image of Memnon, the son of 
Tithonus, made of marble; however, stone though 
it was, it did not abide within its proper limits nor 
endure the silence imposed on it by nature, but 
stone though it was it had the power of speech. 
For at one time it saluted the rising Day, by its 
voice giving token of its joy and expressing delight 
at the arrival of its mother; and again, as day 
declined to night, it uttered piteous and mournful 
groans in orief at her departure. Nor vet was the 
marble at a loss for tears, but they too were at hand 
to serve its will. The statue of Memnon, as it seems 

1 Cf. pp. 31, 155, supra. Memmon was the son of Tithonus 
and Day (or of Eos, The Dawn). 
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CALLISTRATUS : DESCRIPTIONS 


diardraTTELv poe SoKxel comati, UT b& Wuyts 
TIWOS Kal Omolas Tpoalpécews Ayopévyn KaTNvOv- 
veTo. eiye your eyKexpapeva Kal Ta AUTODVTA 
\ , Ld a w % *. , 
Kal wad HOovis alc@yais adtov KaTeXduBavev 
: E fe ; 
um appotépwy Tav wTab@v TAHNTTOMEVOY. Kal 7 
x , 53 , - wv a 
per hvas THY AOwY yéverty dbOoyyov Tapiyyaye 
\ ‘ ‘ / e 7 , . f nm 
Kal kobny Kal ayte UO NUTS COéXoveaY SLotKEio- 
Oat prjyte eldviar io Oval, dAXG Kat Tdoals TUXALS 
wv > , a: a , ’ ¥ 
atpwtor, éxetva Ce TO Mepuvovos NOw Kai 
Sov Tapédoxer 4 Téxvy Kal wétpav avéwtev 
cdyeww@, Kat poryy tavTyy éemiataueda Try 
re , fal , \ \ > ral 
Téxrny vojpata TO OW Kal herp éevOeioar. 
‘ \ , , , 
(3) ‘O pev yap Aatdaros péypt pev Kivjoews 
évearteveTo Kai Svvamiv elyev 1) éxetvou Téyvy 
éEtotavat Tas Dras Kal els yopetay Kiveiv, dprj- 
yavov S¢ Ww Kal mavteh@s Gtropoy Kal povijs 
a i % € 
péToya mpaypateverOat Ta Torjmatas ai dé 
AlO@tov@y yeipes TOpous TOY apynydvey é£edpov 
\ Sy > Ls a 3 n t > , 
Kal THY addoyytay eEevixnoav Tod ALGov. exelv@ 
TO Meéurom xat thy yo AOyas avTHnYEty, OTrdTE 
x , a 
poeyyorTo, Kat yoepov pev otevafovtTe ryoepov 
x z t > cat 4 3 4 
avTiméuTeny pédos, evtrabodvte S€ avtatoéidovat 
THY HIV aVvTiptpov. éxelvo TO OnuLovpynpa Kal 
7 ‘Huépa tas dvias exotuile Kai ov« eia 
paotevery Tov Tatoa, ws dv avTiTOelans avT@? 
Tis MOvoreav téxvns Tov ék THs elmappévns 
3 f fa 
apanabévta Méuvova. 
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9. ON THE STATUE OF MEMNON 


to me, differed from a human being only in its body, 
but it was directed and guided by a kind of soul and 
by a will like that of man. At any rate it both had 
grief in its composition and again it was possessed 
by a feeling of pleasure according as it was affected 
by each emotion. Though nature had made all 
stones from the beginning voiceless and mute and 
both unwilling to be under the control of grief and 
also unaware of the meaning of joy, but rather immune 
to all the darts of chance, yet to that stone of 
Memnon art had imparted pleasure and had mingled 
the sense of pain in the rock; and this is the only 
work of art of which we know that has implanted in 
the stone perceptions and a voice. Daedalus did 
indeed boldly advance as far as motion, and the 
products of his art had power to transcend the 
oe. of which they were made and to move in 

the dance; but it was impossible and absolutely out 
of the question for him to make statues that could 
speak. Yet the hands of Aethiopians discovered 
means to accomplish the impossible, and they over- 
came the inability of stone to speak. The story runs 
that Echo answered this Memnon when it spoke, 
uttering a mournful note in response to its mournful 
lament and returning a mimicking sound in response 
to its expressions of joy. The statue in question 
both lulled to rest the sorrows of Day and caused her 
to abandon her search for her son, as though the art 
of the Aethiopians were compensating her by means 
of the statue for the Memnon who had been snatched 
away from her by fate. 


1 The expression occurs supra, p. 422, 1K. 





1 Jacobs, perhaps rightly, proposed airy for abr@. 
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¢ EIS TO APAAMA TOT ITAIANOS 


(1) Eiva 7O pep “Apyoov oKipos éudwvoy 


15 ryevér Oar meOoueda TO UTO T@V "AOyvas texvn dev 


30 


Xetpav, © Kal Tay év da T pots exAnpovxnoe TUX NY, 
ayarpa 6€ ov Mo TEvoopen, els 0 Tas Suvdapers 
"AGKANTLOS avinoL TOV TpovonTLKOY éTELaayoV 
voov €rt THY éavTOD KOWWwViaV, TOD TLVOLKODYTOS 
Ty Suvapiy mpétety, GAN eis pecv avOpwriwa 
KatayerOat To Oeioy dwaoper, EvOa Kal pravO hvac 
Tad jpaciy, ov TloTEvT OLED be, pendev eyyovov 
Kaklas maparrépucen ; 3 (2) Epoi pév ody 0d tuTr0¢5 
eivar Soxel TO opepevor, add\rAa THs dArGeias 
TrAdo pa. idov yap ws ovK avnPorol)TOs 1 
Téxyn, GAN everxoriaauévy Tov Gedy eis avtov 
elorarat. DAN pev ovoa Geoedes dvamé pret 
vonua, Syurovpynua dé Yeipos TY yxivovoa & py 
Snpuoupytacs éfeore MpaTTer Texpijpia wuxis 
appr tes amoTixTovad. poo wroy bé ool Jea- 
canévm dovodTae THY wis dyaoww: ov yap eis 


: KaNOS ériBerov eOXNMATLATAL, G\XG Tavayvov 


Kat tEewy dvaKweav Gupa Babos (adpacrov 
UTagTpaTTEL cELVOTHTOS aldol peyetons. (3) 
TProxdpwr b€ EXtxes peomevoe Xdptow of peév els 
rata tedyAoTes cperor KéxvvTat, of Se varép 





The Greck paean was a choral song accompanied by 
dancing, which was used as an incantation to cure disease, 
as well as for celebration of a victory and in the worship of 
certain gods, Personified as a god, Paean was closely akin 
to Asclepius, and at the same time, especially at Delphi, was 
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10. ON THE STATUE OF PAEAN 


10. ON THE STATUE OF PAEAN! 


Are we then to believe that the vessel Argo,? 
which was wrought by the hands of Athena and 
later assumed its allotted place among the stars, 
became capable of speech, and yet in the case of a 
statue into which Asclepius infused his own powers, 
introducing purposeful intelligence therein and thus 
making it a partner with himself, not believe 
that the power of the indwelling god is clearly 
manifest therein? Nay, more, shall we admit that 
the divine spirit descends into human bodies, there 
to be even defiled by passions, and nevertheless not 
believe it in a case where there is no attendant 
engendering of evil? Tome, at any rate, the object 
before our eyes seems to be, not an image, but 
a modelled presentment of truth; for see how 
Art not only is not without power to delineate 
character, but, after having portrayed the god in 
an image, it even passes over into the god himself. 
Matter though it is, it gives forth divine intelligence, 
and though it is the work of human hands, it 
succeeds in doing what handicrafts cannot accom- 
plish, in that it begets in a marvellous way tokens of 
a soul. The face as you look at it enthralls the 
senses; for it has not been fashioned to an ad- 
ventitious beauty, but as it raises a saintly and 
benignant eye it flashes forth an indescribable depth 
of majesty tempered with modesty. Curly locks 
abounding in grace,—some fall luxuriant and uncon- 
fined on the back, while others come down over the 
often identified with Apollo as Apollo Paean. Cf. Fairbanks, 


A Study of the Greek Pacan, 1900. 
2 Cf. supra, p. 187 and note 3. 
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CALLISTRATUS : DESCRIPTIONS 


peTwoTou Tpos Tas obpds eTtBatvoytes Tois 
oumacw e(MoovTat. olov éé ex Sorex ijs aitias 
Kat adrot KATApCOpeEroL els THY Tay Bootpixov 
KaLLTTYY TUVENLTTOVTAL, TO vOpe THS TEXUNS pe) 
TeGopevyns THS UNIS, dara voovans OTL oYNmA- 
Tiler Geov Kat de? dur aa revel Tov 6€ yevo- 
peevov elwPoTwr pleiper bar » Tob dyad Matos 
idéa, ite 6) THs. uyelas Tv ovaiav éy éauTi 
pkpovea, cxpeayy diroeOpov ET LRT MEDD Ocidret. 
(4) ‘TH peis mev 61) oot Kal Aoyor, @ TLaray,) veapar 
xa perms eyyover aw rmpEipebas KENEVELS yap 
oluar 7 poupos bé cor Kai TOV vopov abelv, Et 
vépors vyetar. 


ia’ EIX TO TOT HIOLOT ATAAMA 


(1) TeOéacar Tov 7Geor er dxpoToNel, ov pa Ee- 
TEAMS (Spuaey, ) bet ool THS TEXYNS Tapaar ia at 
TO Tpaypa; Tats iy dmrahos Te Kal véos ™ pos 
TO parOaxov Te Kal vEoTioLoY Tihs réxvys Tov 
XarKov HAAATTOVS NS, yrds 66 Fw Kat (pépou 
Heros Kal TO Tis HAS epaurev dvOos, Tavta bé 
Hv toecy 7 pos THY TIS rexenS Bovanow ciper/3o- 
EVA’ Kal yap TANS Hy 2 paxomevny TH ara- 
NOTHTE Thy ovatay exer kal 7 pos TO UYypov myeTo 
Eo TEPNILEVOS UY pOTHT OS Kal ows eFeBawe THs 
avtodD Piaews 0 YaAdKOS TOvS Opous Els TOV 

1 Jacobs Mady: MSS. mat. 

2 a after qv deleted by Olearius: a7 paxouerny (unxave- 
Reve, a). 


1 Pguelenk: (Geschichte de gricch, Plastih4, I. 63) poimts 
ont that this passage is the only extant reference to a 
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ll. ON THE STATUE OF A YOUTH 


forehead to the eyebrows and hang thick about the 
eyes. But, as if stirred by life and kept moist of 
themselves, they coil themselves into the bending 
curls, the material not rendering obedience to the 
law of art, but realizing that it represents a god and 
that he ari work his own will. And although all 
things that are born are wont to die, yet the form 
of the statue, as though carrying w ila itself the 
essence of health, flourishes in the possession of 
indestructible youth. And so we, O Paean, have 
offered to you the first fruits of dices: freshly 
made, and the offspring of memory ; for you bid us 
do so, I think: and [ am eager also to sing the 
strains to you if you allot me health. 


11. ON THE STATUE OF A YOUTH! 


Have you seen on the acropolis the youth which 
Praxiteles set up, er must I set before you the work 
of art? It was a boy tender and young, and art had 
softened the bronze to express softness and youth ; 
moreover, it abounded in daintiness and desire, and 
it made manifest the bloom of youth. Indeed, it was 
plain to see that in all points the statue was respon- 
sive to the will of the artist ; for it was tender though 
the essence of the bronze is opposed to tenderness, 
and though devoid of suppleness it yet inclined to 
be supple, and the bronze departed totally from the 
limitations of its own nature and was transmuted 


Diadoumenos, ‘Youth binding his hair with a fillet,” of 
Praxiteles on the acropolis, no doubt the Athenian acropolis ; : 
and Furtwangler (IWcisterwerke d. qgricch. Plastil:, p. 335) finds 
the data here | given entirely insutticient to enable the student 
to identify any copy of this work. 
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CALLISTRATUS : DESCRIPTIONS 


arOh tTuTov peOiaotapevos. (2) "“Apotpos b& ov 
TVEULATOS Kai TO EuTvoUY UTEdvETO' & yap pi) 
mapéraBev bArAn pence etyev! Eputa, TovtTwv 7 
Téxvyn Tv eEovalav évopiteto. éxorvodro bé Tas 
‘ bs , ry ay \ , id 
maperas epvOjpuatt, 0 Oi Kal wapddokor Hy, 
yarKod Tixtopevoy EpevOos Kat Tardis Hv 
e , wv > Fs , X ? et. 
yrrxlas dvOos éxraptrov. Kopn O€ elyev EdLKAS 
rais odpvew émiBaivortas. (3) “O € to Tedra- 
Hove KaTaoTEépwy THY KOpNY Kal ex TOV oppvwDv 
aTwOovpevos TH Stadjpate Tas Tplyas ‘yupVOV 
TroKdweY eTHpEL TO LéTwTTOY. ws 6€ Kal KATA 
uépos €Entalopey Ty Téxvnv Kal ta ev abty 
8 § , 2 > 4 a id mie = , ‘ on 
avddApata,” abpacia tANnyevTEs ElaoTHKEEY* O 
Te yap YadKos evtpadh Kat ALIT@cav ére- 
; one 
SElKVUTO THY TUPKA KAL TAOS THY TAPLYOS Kivnow 
’ ° X Xx rd vw nn 
peOnppoleta, ore ev Sootpvywy ovAwWY ToOKAiS 
, Caan eo x , ~ \ 
ouveEediTTopevos, ote 8 €JeXovon TH Tptyl 
exTadny KaTa vwOTOV XUVOVaL TULATAOUMEVOS, KAL 
e \ ‘ 4 , \ , a \ ‘ 
ore pev COéder TO TAdGpAa KaudO vat T pos THY 
x a ‘ 
KALT NY AViELEVOS, OTE O€ ETLTEtval TAH LEAN TPOS 
‘ ¢ , vw Af lol 
To auvtovor peGrotapevos. (4)"Opnua 66 (wepodes 
cy y A \ a 
Wy aldol oupmeyes adppodiaia® nat épwrixis 4 
ryemov xapiToss Kat yap noet Syroby 6 YaAKOS TO 
épdatov kal vmijxovaev €GérovTe TO EldOrAM 
a v - ‘. x e e yw 
yavpovabat. akivytos 6€ av obtos oO &pnsos 
SANS v f 
édofev ay coe Kivijcews peTéyerv Kat els Kopelav 
evtperriver0at. 
1 elyev Euguta Jacobs: elye roy ptyra. 
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11. ON THE STATUE OF A YOUTH 


into the true qualities of the subject. Though not 
endowed with breath, it yet began to breathe; since 
what the material had not inherited as a gift of 
nature, for all this art furnished the capacity. It 
imparted to the cheeks to make them blush—a thing 
incredible—a ruddiness born of the bronze, and a 
bloom of young boyhood shone from it. And the 
hair had curls which tended to fall over the eye- 
brows. But fastening his hair with a band and 
thrusting it back from “his brows with a fillet, he kept 
his forehead bare of the locks. When, how ever, we 
went on to examine the statue part by part and the 
matters of artistry in it, we stood overcome by 
speechlessness; for the ‘bronze showed the flesh 
well-nurtured and sleek with oil, and it adapted 
itself to the movement of the hair, now coiling in 
strands of curly locks, now unfolding with the hair 
that strove to pour in broad mass down the back; 
and where the figure wished to bend, the bronze 
would relax itself to the bending, and where the 
figure would make tense its limbs, the bronze would 
change and become rigid, The eve held a look of 
longing commingled with a passionate modesty, and 
was full of the grace of love; for the bronze knew 
how to imitate love’s passion and yielded to the 
image when it wished to indulge in wantonness. 
Though it was motionless, this “youth seemed to 
possess the power to move and to ‘be making ready 
to dance. 





roy 


daddApara Jacobs: 5€ GAuara. 
dgpodiata Reisch: dppodicias or appodiotov. 
épwrieis Reisch : épwrikod. 
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(8 EIS TO KENTATPOT ATAAMA 


25° (1) Kes iepov eloto” wemvor TL Kal heya, é Ty 

KadMorny elkaciay els €auTO pediorn, ev TOL 

T po uRators Tob ve (Spopevov Gedpac KévTaupov, 

ouK dvopt Kata THY ‘Opyjpecov eixova, Oe plo 

TmaparAijotov DdyjevTe. WO poros ay ay pe Aa- 

30 yoves KaTiwY Oo KEVTAU POS eis immov Pacw 

TeTpPATKEN) Anyov. (2) Tov yap trwov Kal Tov 

avOpemov v duos €& meoeias TepLovoa ets &p 

copa SUI) ppoge, TA Mev dmoxpivaca TOV HEepov, 

436 K. ta 66 GXXIAOLS TEXVNG apev) ouppovas TAS pev 

yap av porivys daov an’ iEvas ets dix pay aTo- 

péperat TY Buow adethe, tod 8& immetov 

Twparos doov ets dpubadov KaT raBaiver Tepovca 

5 TO avOpwrive cuviyye TUTTO, os Tov wey qov 

THe xeparry mobei Kal TOUS avyevious TévovTas 

Kal door es TO VOT Ov cataSaivov ebpuverat, Tov 

€ avO prov Tov ATO dpparod péypt Tihs Bacews 

oT pirypov fnzetv. (3 ) Towovrou 6é dvT0s Tou 

10 TwmaTOS cides av kat Oupov érimvéovta TO 

TEXV NATL Kal ryplopéevoy TO oma Kal 7) 

T poston TO Onpiddes emardoby Kal 70 THis 

TPLXOS Kido ra Uroxptromerny THY wétTpav Kat 
Tavta TeOS TOV aHO} TUTOY oTEvOorTA. 





Cf. Ananth. Pal. XVE. 15, On the Centaur Cheiron, ‘¢A 
horse is shed forth from a man, and a man springs up from a 
horse ; a man without fect and a swift horse without a head ; 
a horse belches out a man, and a man farts out a horse ; and 
116, “ There were a horse without a head and aman lying 
unfinished. Nature, in sport, grafted him on the swift 
horse.’ Trans, Paton, L.C.L. Cf, also the elder Phil., 
supra, p. 138. 
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12. ON THE STATUE OF A CENTAUR! 


On entering an awe-inspiring and ample shrine 
which had received into itself the most beautiful 
statues, I behold set up in the entrance-hall of the 
temple a centaur, not like a man,? as Homer repre- 
sents him, but like a “wooded mountain peak.” 3 
The centaur was a man down as far as the flanks. then 
it ended in a horse’s “four-legged stance.” 4 For both 
the horse and the man Nature had cut in two in the 
middle and joined into one body, omitting some 
members and cleverly adapting the rest to each 
other: since of the human form it took aw ay everv- 
thing from the waist to the feet, while of the horse's 
body it cut off everything down to the navel and 
joined the rest to the human figure, as though the 
horse desired the head, the neck-sinews and that 
part of a man’s back which broadens as it descends, 
while the man sought the firm support of a horse 
from the navel to the feet. Such being the body, 
you could see also a spirit breathing upon the w otk 
of art, and the savage type of the body, and the 
animal nature coming to light in the face; and you 
could see the stone most beautifully interpreting the 
hair and every element striving to express the truth. 

2? Homer never described Cheiron or the other centaurs as 
part horse, part man. 

3 Quoted from Odyssey, 9. 191, when the expression is used 
of Polyphemus: ‘‘ For he was fashioned a wondrous monster, 
and was not like a man that lives by bread, but like a wooded 
peak of lofty mountains, which stands out to view alone, 
apart from the rest.” Trans. Murray, L.C.L. 

+ Cf. Eur. Her. Fur. 181: rerpackedds @ &Boirua, Kevraiipwr 
yévos, ‘*The four-foot monsters ask, the Centaur tribe”; 
Hee. 1058, retpimodos Brow Onpos dpeotépov, ‘* The stanve of a 
mountain beast.” 
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CALLISTRATUS : DESCRIPTIONS 


ry EIS TO THS MHAEIAL ATAAMA 


(1) Eidov Kai thy move puny Tov ep Spots 
Maxedovwy Mrderav. ios 7 wy pnvicov To THIS 
Woxis 1605 dTropatapévys eis aury THs TEXYNS 
Ta oumTAnpowvTa TH Wruxyy: Kal yap Aoyer mod 
Ka7n yopetto dy Nwua Kai Cvpos Uraviatato Kal 
™ pos AUTns btabeow neTeBawev ) elk@V, Kal ws 
Bpaxews elmety Tou mepl avrny Spaparos eBjynars 
ip TO Op@pmevor. (2) ‘O pev yap ores wos vmép 
THY mpakw €d1jhou THS tyuvarKos Ta BovAevuata, 
6 6é Oupos ™ poen THs opyyiis Tapaypahopevos 
THY pvow Tpos TO epyov Tyyetpe THY ert Tov 
povov * oppny ela nyoupevos, 7 Aut 6€ Tov emi 
Tous Tato eT eo} water olKTOV els THY PNT p@av 
ouveo dppoaTas ex Top Ovpob’ TH MOov 
édkkoved. ov yap ateyKxTos ovde Anpiwdyns 4 
eixwor, AXN ets Oupod Kai paranias * evderktv 
Onpeito v UTNPETOULEVN TOLS Tips yuvatkelas gucews 
Bovrevpacty? eikos yap Hv peta TOV xodov 
xdapevovoay Tou Oupod emia tpeper Gar Tpos 
oixktov Kat eis évvoltav épyouevyy Tob KaKOU THY 
yoy oixriver Oar. (3) Taira peTa TOU TWMATOS 
Ta maOn y) elK@v epipetro Kal yy idetv Tv AiBov 
OTE pep pépovaav TOV Oupov év Oupacty, OTe de 
cKvOpwor 6 opacav Kal para Topevny els oT Uyyo- 
TyTa, GoTEep cvtikpus Tod TeXVHTAapEvOU THY 


* pdvov, Olearius : Yspor, Woyor. 
2 wadrakias Schenk], avias Huschke: pavias. 





1 Of. cath, Pal. XVI. 135-141 on the picture of Medea in 
Rome, ¢.g. 135: “The art of Timomachus mingled the love 
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18. ON THE STATUE OF MEDEA 


13. ON THE STATUE OF MEDEA 


I also saw the celebrated Medea in the land of the 
Macedonians.1 It was of marble and disclosed the 
nature of her soul in that art had modelled into it 
the elements which constitute the soul; for a course 
of reasoning was revealed, and passion was surging 
up, and the figure was passing over into a state of 
grief, and, to put it briefly, what one saw was an 
interpretation of her whole story. For her reasoning 
about her course of action revealed the schemes of 
the woman, the passion connoted by the onset of her 
anger roused her nature to the deed by introducing 
the impulse to murder, and the grief denoted her 
compassion for her children, transforming without 
violence the expression of the marble from passion 
to the natural feeling of a mother. For the figure 
was not relentless nor brutal, but was so apportioned 
as to show both passion and tenderness, thus minis- 
tering to the varying purposes of her womanly 
nature ; for it was “but natural that after her wrath 
was over and she was purified of her passion, she 
should turn to pity, and that when her soul came toa 
realization of her evil deed it should be stirred to pity. 
These passions the figure strove to imitate as well as 
the form of the body, and one could see the marble 
now flashing passion in its eyes, now wearing a look 
sullen and “softened into gloom, exactly as if the 
artist had modelled the woman’s passionate impulse 


and jealousy of Medea, as she drags her children to death. 
She half consents as she looks at the sword, and half refuses, 
wishing both to save and to slay her children.’ Trans. 
Paton, L.C.L. For the subject compare the Pompeian wall- 
painting, Baumeister, Denkindler d. klass. Altertums, I, 142. 
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CALLISTRATUS : DESCRIPTIONS 


oppryv eis Ths Edpimidov Spapatorotias mrrjo- 
avTos THD Hino, év Kat BovXeverar ourava- 
Kivovga kal TUVESLY eppova Kat eis Ovpov 
drypeaiver 70 O05 Tous Tem yyoras TH dvoe 
mpos Ta exryova THS pidovovias Spous ex Bar- 
Rovoa Kal TmadiKkov AOYuV peta THY avowov 
opayny amrerat. a ) "Hy dé avra kal Eth popos 
Neto Saxoveiy éroiun TO Ovpo ent TO placpa 
omevoovay Kal med pdr OpiE TO adypnpav 
Sree etpous KQl OTOH TLS TEVOL BOS AKOAOVOOS 
TH WuXy. 


6) EIS THN TOT AOAMANTOS 
EIKONA 


(1) Exar ty éri rais Sev@txais jrdaty ove eis 
BA LAN bes & A > 1 >’ # fal a an 

éemicerEty, “AAA els) aywviay TaV THS ypadrs 
Kahov ovK apovaws e€Enonn per. EKTETUTO@TAL 
b€ KAT AUTH "ADdwas peaviars ola TpoUpeVvos. 
mw 6 (deity YURVOS, aipare howicowy Ty KOHN, 
VE HL MEVOS Ty Tpixa, Tupaopos 70 Supa, éx- 
TANECAS 5 yéuwr, Kat ea a é ov paviats povov 
els Tokpav oveé Tots €E ’| “parva delpace Gupo- 
POdpots *Hypiawev, GANA Kal aldnpoy THs yELpos 

if > if - 5) * 1 \ 

TpoBEBryT0 éxOéovTe TapaTArrjatos. (2) “H per 
yap ekw@y dvTws hv axluntos, eddKet b€ od THpEly > 

lets for nal MSS, Jacobs, who also inserts mAacrucis 
after émidegé. Kayser inserts udvoy after émidertiv. 


% BupopOdpats Jacobs : InuopBdpors. 
tnpev Jacobs: of te Ar. 








1 Athamas king of Orehenretos in secret love with Ino 
daughter of Cadmus, became the father of Learchus and 
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14. ON THE FIGURE OF ATHAMAS 


in imitation of the drama of Euripides, in which 
Medea not only forms her plan with the exercise of 
a rational intelligence, but also excites her spirit to 
anger as she casts aside the principles fixed by 
nature to govern a mother’s love for her offspring, 
and then after the lawless murder she speaks the 
fond words of a mother. Her hand was armed with 
the sword, being ready to minister to her passion as 
she hastens to her foul deed, and her hair was 
unkempt, a mark of squalor, and she wore a garment 
of mourning in conformity to the state of her soul. 


14. ON THE FIGURE OF ATHAMAS? 


There was a figure on the Scythian shores, not set 
up for display but fashioned not inelegantly for a 
contest of beauty in painting. It “represented 
Athamas goaded on by madness.» He was shown as 
naked, iis hair reddened with blood and its locks 
flving in the wind, his eye distraught, himself filled 
with consternation ; ; and he was armed not by mad- 
ness alone fora rash deed, nor did he rage merely with 
the soul-consuming fears which the Furies ‘send ; 
nay, he even held a sword out in front of him, like a 
man making a sally. For though the figure was in 
reality without motion, vet it seemed not to retain a 


Melicertes. Smitten with madness by Hera to avenge her- 
self on Ino, who had cared for the infant Dionysus, he slew 
his son Learchus. Thereupon Ino threw herself with 
Melicertes into the sea, where both were transformed into 
gea divinities. For the later story of Melicertes Palaemon, 
see supru, p. 191, note 1. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 383, note 1. 
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TO atdotmov, GdAa b0En KIjoEwS TOS OeaTas 
éEiaty. mapiy 6é€ % lym meptde}s, Urotpomos, 
uo Tov PoBov XAwpor Ts Kal TeOvnKds opaca, 
éevnyKansato 6€ Kal maida vijTiov Kal THY Ondny 
Tois yetheow avtou T poo iyye TAs Tpopisjous 
éemeaTalovoa myyas tots Tpopipors. (3) "Em ijyeto 
b€ 7) elx@v emt? my aKpav Tob XKelpwvos kal Thy 
Oadattav THY Umopevov, To b€ poOov 7 pos vTo- 
doy exoNrovTo Kupaiver etwdos, Kal Lebupou 
Tt KaTetxye? To Kiya? Avyup@ TVEVLUTL TH 
Gararray xarevvalovT os” 6 yap 61) KNpOS epdvrate 
TH aicOyowy, @S Kal TVONY Snpuoupyely émiard- 
pevos Kal dvakovtivey Garagaiovs atpas Kal 
ets Epya puoews eraye THY pipnoww. (4) Hapeo- 
Kiptev o& Kal evatoe dedgives TO poOvov év TH 
ypahi} TénvovTes Kal o KNpos edoKet Srarrvéeo Oar 
ral Tpos TO THs Oaratts votiverOar* pipnua 
mpos avTis thy éEouvciav éEaddattomevos. (5) 
3 


"Ep ye piyy Tots TOU Tivaxos Téeppacw ’ApdiTpityn 


Tis. ek Buddv avéBn cirypeov TL Kal ppixases 
op@oa Kal yNavKOV TE oéhas éx Tov Oop Tov 
puppaipovoa, Nypyides b¢ epi avtiy elatnKxecay, 
dmarat 6é Hoav avTat at avOnpat m™ poo tbeiv 
Kat ag pociaror (mepov €& O¢patov oralovoat, 
vmép 6€ ctx poy tov Oaracciwy KUpaTOV édio- 
sovoat THY Yopetay® EmrnTTOV. Tepl 6é adtas 
"OKeavos Ba reer aXETO ye ptxpou THS TOU 
TOTAMOD KLVIJTEWS Kal KUYLAalvELY dex Oeio ns. 

émt Petrettini: xara Kayser: «al. 

karetye Kayser: xatéxer. 

koma Arnim (with cariyer for katéxet ): caua. 
voriCerOae Kayser : vouiCer Oat. 

Jacobs yopelav : mopelay. 
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14. ON THE FIGURE OF ATHAMAS 


fixed position ; instead it astonished those who saw 
it by a semblance of motion. Ino too was present, 
in a state of terror, trembling slightly, her face pale 
and corpse-like through fright; and she embraced 
her infant child and held her breast to its lips, 
letting the nurturing drops fall on the nursling. 
The figure of Ino was hastening towards the pro- 
montory of Sceiron and the sea at the foot of the 
mountain, and the breakers that were wont to surge 
in billows were spreading out in a hollow to receive 
her, and something of Zephyrus pervaded the 
waters} as he with shrill blast lulled the sea to rest. 
For in truth the wax? beguiled the senses into 
thinking that it could fashion a breeze and cause the 
sea winds to rise and could apply the art of imitation 
to nature’s works. And sea-dolphins were sporting 
near by, coursing through the waves in the painting, 
and the wax seemed to be tossed by the wind and 
to become wet in imitation of the sea, assuming the 
sea’s own qualities. Moreover, at the outer edges of 
the painting an Amphitrite rose from the depths, a 
creature of savage and terrifying aspect who flashed 
from her eyes a ‘bright radiance. And round about 
her stood Nereids; shese were dainty and bright to 
look upon, distilling love’s desire from their eyes ; 
and circling in their dance over crests of the sea’s 
waves, they amazed the spectator. About them 
flowed Oceanus, the motion of his stream being 
well-nigh like the billows of the sea.® 

1 


2 


3 


See critical note. 

The medium for colour in the painting was wax, 

The text of the last sentence is so imperfect that only the 
general meaning can be given. 





® Kayser Bavdivns: Schenkl Badppouvs. The ye after 
&xero is corrupt. 
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Abderus, 259 

‘Abravlate: os, 69, 165 

Acheloiis, 89, 97, 303 

Achilles, 7, 138, 155, 287, 298 

Actaeon, 61 

Adrastus, 105 

Adriatic, 195 

Aeacus, 189, 293 

Aeetes. 315, 319, 343 

Aegean, 185, 195 

Aegisthus, 173 

Aesop’s Fables, 13 

Agamemnon, 157, 173 

Agave, 75 

Ajax, 157, 183 

Alcmene, 307 

alder, 311 

Alpheius, 71, 121, 151 

amaranth, 39 

Amazons, 147 

amber, 49 

Amphiaraus, 

Amphion, 41 

Amphitrite, 423 

Amphitryon, 309 

Amymone, 33 

Ancaeus, 357 

Andrians, 97 

Andromeda, 115 

Antaeus, ? 229 

Anthedon, 

Antigone, 

Antilochus, 155 

Apharens, 189 

Aphrodite, 27, 29, 65, 129, 131 

Apollo, 41, 86, 95, 99, 1038, 217, 297, 
353 

apples, 21, 29, 123 

Arsyrtuss 

Araspas, 1 

Arcadia, 265, 305 

Archilochus, 13 

Ares, 325 

Argo, 187, 319, 343, 411 


15, 105 











Argos, 233, 257 

Ariadne, 61, 341 

Arion, 81 

Aristodemus, 5 
Armenians, 145 

Arrichion, 149 

Artemis, 143 

Artemis Agrotera, 113, 301 








Assyrian, 167 

Astrape, 59 

Atalanta, 357 

Athamas, 421 

Athena, 201, 245, 317, 333, 411 ‘ 

Athens, Athenians, 65, 117, 163, 247, 
253 

Atlas, 115, 219 

Axius, 165 


Babylon, 261 

Bacchante, 73, 77, 79, 203, 381 
Bacchie rites, 169, 339, 381 
Balios, 137 

bears, 119, 213 

bees, 89, 13% 9, 353 
boar, 107, 203, 299, 357 
Boreas, 189 

Bosphoros, 49, 187, 319 
Briseis, 133 

Bronté, 59 

bryony, 73, 97, 203, 297 
bull, 193, 293, 305, 339, 403 





Cadmeia, 257 

Cadmus, 75 

Calliope, 343, 353, 401 
Capaneus, 15, 105, 169, 253, 257 
ndra,_ 171 





Cele venae, 81 

centaur, 137 f., 361, 417 

Cephisus, 163, 215 

chariot, 69, 105, 141, 167, 321, 323 
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Cheiron 





cherry, 

( “hryse, 

Cithae Foi Mt. a G1, 73 
Clotho, 121 


Clytemnestra, Ws 

Colchis, 189, 201, 313, 345, 361, 365 

colour, 8, 95,111, 117, 135, 161 f., 167, 
179, 185, 191, 211, 287, 








291, 295, 307, 321, 837. 355, 361, 

388, 401, 107 
Comus, 
constellations, 225, 
Corinth, 191 


329, 331, 401 





Crete, 63 

Critheis, 159 

crocus, 161 

Croesus, 167, 169 

ecupils (see also Eros, Erotes), 21, 37 
35, 07, 257 

Cyclops, 211 

eymbals, 21, 79,179, 203 

eypress, 205, 311 

Cyrus, 165 





Daedalus, 65, 841, 372, S87, 403, £09 
Daiphantes, 179 
Danai 








dance, 








Deianevira, 805 
Deiodameia, 205 





Diomedes, 69, 
Diomedes, mares 


Dioscuri. 1NM 

Dodona, 189, 267 

dogs, hunting, 113. 205, 211, 599 
dolphins, 79, 193, 215 

dove, 267 

dreams, 107, 161 

drams, 203 


dryads, 265 
dack: + 243 
dwarfs, 10 








gle, 311 
ho. 174. 207, 269, 874, 409 
Vpt, ss 







Enceladus, 20] 
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Enipeus, 159, 165 

Enyo, 253 

Eos, 31 

Rridanus, 15, 47 

Frinnyes (see also Furies), 255 

Eros, Erote also Cupids). 51,115, 
131, , 315, 317, 319, 323, 
357, 



















Eteoc 5 

Ethiopians, 115, 409 
Eumelus, 5 

Euripides, 60, 233, 105, 421 


Euripylus, 
Eurysthe 
Euxine, 5 
Eyadne, 25: 
Pycnns eee 





Evios, bl 


Fables, 13 

Fates, 325 

fawn, 113, 133, 213 

feast, 175 

fennel, 245 

fig, 123 

fir, 37, 205 

fish, fishing (see also dolphins), 55, 191, 


fox, 15 
Furies (see also Frinnyes), 421 


Galatea, 211 

Ganymede, 317 

garments, 63, 111, 123, 131, 145, 239, 
201, 315, 341 

geese, 37. 213 

giant, 148 

Glaucus Pontius, 187 

(vorgon, 117 

Graces, es 








Hades, 177 
hare, 27, 113, 133, 243 311 
Harmonia, 75 





Hebe, 223 
Hector, 133, 183 
Helicon, 41 

Helius, 45, 17, 265, 315 
Helle, 189 

Hellespont, 325 
Hellas, 26 
Hephaestus, 9, 23, 247, 277, 327, 361 








INDEX 


Hera, 247, 307 
Heracles, 189, 219, 229, 237, 239, 347, 
361, 363, 365 
among the Pygmies, 229 
in swaddling clothes, 307 
or Acheloiis, 309 
the madness of, 231 
Hermes, 41, 45, 99 f., 101 f., 229, 263 
Hesiod, 13 
Hesione. 347, 351 
Hesperides, 201 
Hierapolis, 50 
hippocamps, 33 
Hippodameia, 69, 71, 119, 323 
Hippolytus, 141 
Hippomedon, 253, 257 
Homer, 7, 33, 153, J 9, 165, 249, 267, 
269, 319, 325, 529, eal 
Horae, 47, 101, 269 
horses, 47,105, 109, 119, 138, 187, 141, 
145, 187, 347, 403 
hospitality, 243 
hunters, 107, 297 
hyacinth, 93, 161, 269 
Hyacinthus, 93, 353 
Hyades, 32¢ 
Hyllus, 363 
Hymettus, 181 
hymn, 331, 345 
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Tlium, 183, 295, 325 
Imbros, 195 

Tnachus, 33 

Indian, statue of, 539 
Tno, 193, 423 

Tonia, 163 

Iphitus, 241 

Islanus. 195 

Ister, 47, 
Isthmus, 193, 195 
Ivy, 59, 63, 79, 89, 97, 
Ixion, 139 





203, 299, 379 


Jason, 189, 315, 343, 361, 365 
kingfisher, 191 


labyrinth, 63 
Lacedaemonians, 95, 117, 153 
landseape, 35 

Laomedon, “331 

laurel, 179 

Lechaeum, 195 

Lemnos, 195 

leopard, 65, 79 


Lesbos, 133, 195 

Leto, 295, 353, 355 

Leucothea, 193 

Lindians, 231, 237 

lion, 73, 119, 213, 311, 339, 403 

Locrian, 181, 183 

looms, 249 

lotus, 161 

Lucian, 19 

Lybia, 229 

Lyeamb 

Lycomedes, 239, 203 

Lydia. Lydians, 69, 71, 77, 117, 119, 
123, 165, 321 

Lynceus, 189 

lyre, 41, 137, 297, 401, 403 

Lysippus, 395 








Macedonians, 419 

magpie, 211 

Maia, 101 f. 

Maron, 77 

marsh, 35 

Marsyas, $1, 295-— 

Medea, 313, 319, 348, 419 
Medusa, 115 

Megaera, 61 

Megara, 233 

Meleager, 357 

Meles, 159, 163 

Meliboea, 365 

Melicertes, 193 

Melpomene, 351 

Memnon, 29, 31, 155, 379, 407 
Menelaiis, 155, 365 

Menoeceus, 15 

Midas, 85 

minotaur, 65 

monster, 347 

moral of a painting, 11 
mountains, personified, 101, 143 
mulberry, 
Muses, 41, 59, 168, 215, 353, 395, 401 
Myron’s discobolus, 95 

Myrtilus, 69, 323 

myrtle, 179 












naiads, 163, 179 

Naples, 5 

Narcissus, 83, 89, 391 
narthex, 76 

Nature, 297, 417 

Naxos, 61 

Neoptolemus, 325 
nereids, 163, 193, 197, 423 
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INDEX 


Nereus, 280 

Nessus, 361 

Night, 9, 17, 309 

nightingale, 209 

Nile, 19, 31, 97, 185 

nymphs, 21, 87, 107, 177, 225, 245, 389 






oak, 205, 267 

Oak’s Ileads, 219 

Oceanus, 109, 165, 331, 3-41, 425 
Odysseus, 177, 2 
Ocebalus, 355 
Oeneus, 305, 361 
Ocnomaiis, 69, 119, 321 

offerings, 27, 29, 167, 193, 257, 267 
olive, 15, 71, 151 

Olmeius, 163, 401 

Olympia, 263 

Olympic games, 149, 217 
Olympus, $1, 83 

Olympus, Mt., 101 

Opportunity, statue of, 395 
oracle, 293 

Orion, 329 

Oropus, 107, 318 

Orpheus, 187, 191, 809, 343, 401 
Orthian strain, 39 

owl, 203 f, 





Pactolus, 97 
Paean, 217, 353, 411 
painting 
atmosphere in, 5 
chiaroscuro, 222, 265 
clever points of, 11, 17, 39, 41, 43, 
63, 108, 119, 165 
delineation of character, 157, 159, 
171, 283, 295, 305, 313, 317 
drawing, 67 
foreshortening in, 45 
pigments, 109 
technical terms, 45, 67, 109 
theory of, 3, 279, 299 
truth of representation, 3, 11, 109, 
155, 179, 181, 261, 265, 277, 589 
Palaemon, 81, 191, 193 
Palacstra, 263 
palm, 41 
Pan, 61, 63, 77, 177, 181, 379 
paneratium, 241 
Pantheia, 165 
Paphos, 131 
Parrot, 211 
parsley, 37, 243 
Parthenopacus, 253 
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Pasiphaé, 65 
Patroclus, 7, 133, 155 
Pausanius, 41 
pears, 123 
Pegasus, 401 
Peleus, 291, 359 
Pelion, 139 
Pelops, 69, 71, 119, 321, 325 
Peneius, 97, 165, 185 
Penelope, 249 
Pentheus, 61, 73 
Perseus, 115 
Persians, 145, 165 
personilication of 
day, 379, 407, 409 
doom, 335 
earth, 227 
meadows, 143 
mountains, 101, 143 
night, 9, 17, 309 
rivers, 99, 187, 297, 319 
sleep, 
strife, 335 
truth, 107 
tumult, 335 
perspective, 17 
Phaedra, 141 
Phaéthon, 45 
Phasi 5, 319, 343 
8, 215 









Pholoé, 363 
Phorbas, 215 
Phrixus, 189 
Phrygian, 51, 85, 295 
Pindar, 179, 237 
pine, 85, 193, 
pipe, shepherd’s, 213, 335, 377 
plastic art, 3 

Pleiades, 329, 101 

Plutarch 
Plutus, * 
Poeas, 3 
Polyneic 
Polyphem 
Pontus, 319 

poplar, 311 

Poseidon, 21, 33, 71, 119, 159, 183, 
5, 193, 197, 213, 321 

wheel, 3t1 

Praxiteles, 385, 403, 413 

prayer, 113, 117, 119, 267 

Priam, 133, 173 
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prophetess, 171 
Protesilaiis, 169 
Proteus, 209 
Pyrrhus, 239, 291, 325, 341 

razors, 179 

Rhea, 179, 181 

Rhodes, Rhodians, 237, 247 
Rhodogoune, 145 

rivers, personified, 99, 187, 297, 319 
roses, 11, 63, 269 


sacrifice, 233, 239, 247, 255, 257, 267 
Salamis, 261 

Sappho, 129 

satyrs, 79, 81, 85, 99, 297, 377 
Seamander, 7, 130, 153, 175 
Sceiron, 423 

Seopas, 331 

sculpture, 3 

Scyros, 239 

Seythian, 421 

Sellenus, 86, 99, 203 

Semele, 59 

Seres, 249 

serpents, 203, 303, 307 

ships, 63, 77, 181, 189, 197, 207 
singers, 129 

sipylus, Mt., 71 

sirens, 211 

Sisyphus, 193 

Sophoeles, 287, 351 
spiderwebs, 249 

statues, 31, 181 

swan, 37, 47 

symbolism, 51, 63 

symbols, use of, 21 
Symplegadae, 187, 319 
syrinx, 395 





Teiresias, 17 
‘Tempe, 97 
tern, 207 


Thebans, 15, 41. 59, 73, 257, 309 
Theiodamas, 237 
Themistocles, 259 

Theseus, 61, 141 

Thessaly, 185, 189 

Thetis, 289 

Thraee, 313 

thyrsus, 39, 73, 87, 99, 203, 883, 407 
Tiphys, 189 

Titaresius, 165, 187 

Tmolus. Mt., 79 

tortoise shell, 43 

trees, 35, 85, 193, 197, 205, 311 
tripod, 133 

Tritons, 99, 215 

Trojans, 183 

Troy (see also Hium), 293, 365 
Tydeus, 253, 257, 291 

Typho, 201 

Tyro. 159 

Tyrrhenian pirates, 75 






Uranus, 131 
vine, 79, 125, 203, 211, 271, 297, 339 


wagon, 199 

water-clock, 83 

wolves, 113, 311 
restling, 151, 153, 





Xanthus, 137, 165, 325 
Xenia, 123, 243 
Xenophon, 165 
Xerxes, 261 


Youth, statue of a, 413 


Zephyrus, 39, 47, 81, 92, 97, 135, 195, 
357, 428 

Zeus, 59, 165, 189, 201, 
269 

Zeus Herkeios, 233 
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